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FROM  WRITER  TO  READER 


Let’s  enjoy  our  ancestors! 

Especially  if  they  lived  on  an  island! 

More  especially  if  we  come  from  a  seventeenth-century 
English  adventurer  and  are  proud  of  our  descent. 

Let’s  call  a  halt  to  losing  our  ancestors  in  genealogical 
records,  and  let’s  become  intimate  with  unknown  but  worth¬ 
while  people  of  our  own  blood. 

In  two  books,  Three  Bricks  and  Three  Brothers,  and  this, 
The  Coffin  Saga,  I  have  tried  to  bring  alive  the  doings  of  two 
of  Nantucket’s  prominent  whale-oil  families,  through  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  They  had  a  vital  part  in  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  island  as  it  became  a  world  center,  send¬ 
ing  out  oil  to  light  the  streets  and  homes  of  cities  and  towns 
in  Europe  and  America.  Twelve  houses  on  Main  Street,  all 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  all  noble  in  line  and  purpose, 
symbolize  their  devotion  to  the  island  and  their  families. 

In  their  attics  and  in  the  records  at  the  Town  House  they 
left  diaries,  letters,  bills,  account  books,  deeds,  and  wills. 
These  came  forth  from  daring  lives,  bubbling  hopes,  and 
unconquerable  faiths.  The  more  I  study  and  live  with  these 
documents,  the  more  the  men  and  women  become  alive  and 
thrill  me  like  new  and  exhilarating  acquaintances.  The 
Great  Fire  of  1846  and  the  tendency  to  “throw  away  old 
things”  have  made  gaps  which  cannot  be  filled;  in  those 
places  I  have  not  resorted  to  “flights  of  imagination,”  but 
have  taken  material  from  other  family  records,  because  the 
probability  is  great  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Coffins. 
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Vlll  THE  COFFIN  SAGA 

In  the  five  years  of  working  over  this  material  a  host  of 
friends  and  members  of  the  Coffin  family  have  generously 
aided  me  in  enjoying  our  ancestors. 

To  them  all,  gratitude. 

Will  Gardner 

Nantucket  Island 
January,  1949 


From  Tristram  Coffin’ s  Loins 


Out  of  the  loins  of  Tristram  Coffin,  in  the  first  four 
generations,  came  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women. 

Tristram  came  from  England  to  America  in  1642. 
He  left  a  manor  in  Devonshire. 

He  hoped  to  build  a  manor  in  America. 

He  never  did. 

Instead  he  left  a  family,  a  living  manor  whose 
numbers  are  like  the  sands  on  the  seashore. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

BENJAMIN,  a  great-grandson  of  Tristram,  with 
royal  blood  from  Edward  the  First,  was  the  father  of  nineteen 
children  and  a  schoolmaster  on  Nantucket  for  forty-six  years. 

And  Benjamin  begat  MICAJAH,  a  Quaker  law¬ 
maker. 

And  Micajah  begat  ZEN  AS,  a  magnet  to  gold  from 

the  sea. 

And  Zenas  begat  two  brothers,  CHARLES  and 
HENRY,  builders  of  the  best  on  the  island. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Time  is  forgotten 
We  live  on  Nantucket 
With  our  ancestors . 
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The  Coffin  Saga 


I.  A  NANTUCKET  SCHOOLMASTER 
WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  WHALER 


Benjamin  Coffin  found  the  choice  difficult  to  make. 

The  boy  put  the  book  on  the  settle  at  his  side,  walked  to 
the  fireplace  and  poked  together  the  scattered  embers. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  since  dinner.  The  kitchen 
was  clean  swept,  the  floor  bright  rubbed,  not  a  crumb  could 
be  seen  around  the  table  nor  a  thread  under  the  loom  near 
the  window. 

At  any  moment  his  father,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  would  lift  the 
wooden  latch  of  the  chamber  door  above  and  come  down 
the  stairs  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace. 

Benjamin  must  decide. 

He  knew  well  what  his  father  wanted.  The  whales  were 
off  Sacacha  and  the  disabled  whaleman  hungered  for  the 
chase  and  the  thrill  of  the  flying  harpoon,  and  at  the  end, 
the  last  flurry  and  the  spouted  cloud  of  red  vapor  with  its 
heated  gaseous  odor. 

★  *  ★ 

But  there  on  the  settle  was  the  book,  a  Latin  book  for  be¬ 
ginners  sent  to  Benjamin  by  his  cousin,  Enoch  Coffin,  at 
Harvard  College. 
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THE  COFFIN  SAGA 


He  had  waited  months  for  this  book. 

Again  he  took  the  book  in  his  hand;  through  a  low  open 
door  he  could  look  into  his  grandfather  Gayer’s  “little 
room”;  there  was  his  desk,  and  above  it  the  shelf  of  massive 
leather-bound  Latin  books,  volumes  of  mystery. 

What  did  they  say? 

William  Gayer,  his  mother’s  father,  was  the  best  educated 
man  on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  He  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  a  king,  Edward  the  First.  Benjamin’s  boyish  curiosity  had 
never  tired  of  watching  his  grandfather  sitting  at  that  desk 
reading  those  mysterious  books  with  words  so  different  from 
any  English  words  he  had  ever  seen. 

And  now  Grandfather  Gayer  was  dead.  Benjamin  and  his 
father,  Nathaniel,  had  taken  possession  of  the  “little  room.” 
The  boy  could  satisfy  his  longing;  he  could  now  handle  and 
study  those  mysterious  volumes  to  his  heart’s  content.  With 
Enoch’s  Latin  book  for  beginners  he  might  soon  read  as  his 
grandfather  had  read;  he  might  soon  possess  some  of  the 
learning  of  his  grandfather;  a  new  world  would  be  opened 
to  him,  that  wide  world  from  which  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
came. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  chamber  door  above  was  opened  and  then  the  door 
was  shut  with  the  fall  of  the  wooden  latch. 

Long  legs  appeared  in  the  curve  of  the  narrow  stairs  and 
the  tall  thin  figure  of  Nathaniel  Coffin  came  down  into  the 
kitchen.  His  face  still  bore  traces  of  hunger  and  fear.  Coat 
and  trousers  hung  limply  on  his  lank  body;  dark  eyes  were 
sunken  in  their  sockets  and  every  line  of  his  form  told  the 
story  of  the  four  years’  imprisonment  in  France. 

“Well,  Ben,  what  will  thee  do?” 

“I  will  go  with  thee,  father.” 
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The  man’s  shoulders  came  up  and  his  face  suddenly 
seemed  to  grow  rounder  and  take  on  more  color.  Since  his 
release  from  prison  and  his  return  to  the  Nantucket  home, 
the  offshore  whaling  had  become  the  most  impelling  interest 
in  his  life.  To  watch  the  battle  from  the  shore,  or  to  have 
some  part  in  the  tryout  of  the  blubber,  or  to  feel  that  he  was 
making  some  addition  to  the  process  from  his  full  experi¬ 
ence,  brought  moments  when  he  forgot  himself;  but  to  do  all 
this  with  his  own  boy,  Benjamin,  would  give  him  content¬ 
ment. 

Benjamin  was  a  child  when  Nathaniel  sailed  out  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Harbor  on  what  he  thought  would  be  a  short  whaling 
voyage.  In  four  years  the  boy  had  grown  up.  The  father 
was  fascinated.  He  was  seeing  his  son  for  the  first  time.  Be¬ 
neath  an  eager  and  controlled  interest  in  life  there  was  a 
royal  reserve  and  a  quiet  confidence  and  decisions  without 
faltering. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  the  horse  drawing  the  open  box-wagon  trotted  along 
the  rut  road  over  the  sheep  commons,  the  warm  April  sun 
had  started  the  sap  and  the  huckleberry  bushes  were  turning 
from  brown  to  red.  In  the  sunny  hollows  of  the  commons 
the  sheep  with  their  new  lambs  were  browsing  closely  hud¬ 
dled  together. 

“Jonathan  expected  to  get  a  whale  today  I”  Nathaniel 
broke  the  silence  that  had  held  both  since  they  started.  “He 
said  the  herring  were  running  inshore  and  the  whales  were 
following.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  big  catch  this  year.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  they  killed  so  many  whales  by  April. 

“Ben!  Jonathan  went  off  with  me  when  he  was  thy  age. 
He  was  fourteen  and  then  thee  was  only  two.  That  was 
1706.  I  could  throw  an  iron  then!” 
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The  lines  of  the  man’s  mouth  straightened  and  the  cords 
of  his  neck  were  drawn  taut  and  stood  out. 

“I  can’t  do  it  now  and  —  I’m  only  forty-eight!  Ah!  Ben, 
I  wish  I’d  stuck  to  the  offshore  whaling.  It  was  in  the  deep 
that  I  had  my  bad  luck.  Thy  grandfather  James  had  bought 
the  new  sloop  Dolphin;  she’d  been  built  in  Boston.  We 
could  go  off  and  be  gone  two  to  six  weeks  in  her.  We  could 
get  the  whales,  cut  off  the  blubber,  pack  it  in  hogsheads,  and 
when  we  were  full  turn  back  to  Nantucket  where  we  could 
try  out  the  oil.” 

The  horse  pulled  out  of  a  sandy  piece  of  road  and  began 
to  trot. 

“That  voyage  when  the  French  got  me  was  unlucky  from 
the  start.  We  ought  to  have  had  more  sense.  We  ought  not 
to  have  run  risks.  Queen  Anne’s  war  was  on  and  the  French 
were  determined  to  take  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  We 
were  off  Nova  Scotia  when  the  frigate  bore  down  on  us.  We 
didn’t  think  she’d  stop  us.  But  they  had  decided  to  stop 
everything  and  harass  the  English  all  they  could.  That’s 
where  we  lost.  If  I’d  kept  to  offshore  whaling  we  wouldn’t 
have  been  there  —  and  I  wouldn’t  have  been  taken  to  France 
and  spent  years  in  a  French  prison.  Today  I’d  be  whaling 
offshore  in  one  of  the  Coffin  boats;  I’d  have  a  harpoon  in  my 
hand  and  the  whales  rising  in  striking  distance  of  the  boat.” 

Nathaniel  lashed  the  reins  on  the  rump  of  the  horse  and 
he  broke  into  a  faster  trot.  A  long  thin  white  hand  lifted  the 
broad  brim  and  the  air  cooled  his  brow  as  he  restlessly  gazed 
over  the  commons  to  Saul’s  Hill  on  the  left  and  Gibbs  Pond 
on  the  right. 

“Father,”  asked  Benjamin,  “does  thee  think  I  should  go 
whaling?” 

The  thin  figure  twitched  with  the  suddenness  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  but  after  a  pause: 
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“Not  unless  thee  wants  to,  son.  Ben,  the  Coffins  have  put 
more  than  their  share  of  men  and  money  into  whaling.  Peter 
Coffin  has  the  big  new  sloop  Hope  —  forty  tons!  Eben  has 
the  Nonesuch ,  twenty-five  tons.  George  has  just  bought  the 
Speedwell,  twenty-five  tons.  There  are  over  twoscore  Coffins 
whaling  now.  No  reason  why  every  boy  on  Nantucket  should 
be  a  whaleman.  Thy  grandfather  James  will  tell  thee  that 
he  never  wanted  to  be  a  whaler,  and  neither  did  thy  great¬ 
grandfather  Tristram.  They  called  themselves  ‘traders’  and 
they  didn’t  do  so  bad.” 

★  ★  ★ 

As  the  box-wagon  came  to  the  hill  overlooking  Sacacha 
Beach,  Nathaniel  and  Benjamin  could  see  the  crowd  around 
the  whale  stage  and  along  the  water’s  edge. 

The  tall  mast  with  its  lookout  at  the  top  rose  from  a  group 
of  huts  and  sheds  containing  the  great  kettles  of  the  try- 
works.  Two  men  were  in  the  “crow’s  nest”  at  the  top  of  the 
mast.  Small  boys  were  astride  the  cross-bars  by  which  the 
men  climbed  to  the  top. 

Rising  from  the  sand  was  the  bank.  On  its  grassy  top  was 
a  crowd  of  Indian  women  and  their  children. 

At  the  water’s  edge  a  group  of  men  surrounded  a  whale¬ 
boat,  ready  to  launch  and  aid  in  the  chase. 

It  was  a  new  craft,  its  cedar  lapstreaks  glossy  with  pitch. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  boats  built  after  Town  Meeting 
had  ordered  that  no  cedar  on  Coatue  could  now  be  cut  for 
firewood,  “but  could  be  cut  for  whaleboats.”  The  plans  for 
her  building  had  come  from  the  Cape;  there  the  offshore 
whalers  had  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  that  the  Indian 
had  in  his  double-end  canoe  and  they  had  modeled  a  light 
boat  that  was  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  capable  of 
fast  sailing  or  fast  rowing  with  long  oars. 
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Less  than  a  mile  away  could  be  seen  the  chase.  Three 
boats  were  out,  and  one  of  these,  fast  to  a  whale,  was  being 
dragged  at  such  a  speed  that  great  waves  of  foam  and  spray 
were  forced  into  the  air  by  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  she  cut  the 
water. 

At  times  the  boat  would  veer  to  the  side  as  the  harpooned 
whale  suddenly  changed  his  direction  or  turned  with  a  whirl 
and  angrily  beat  the  water  with  his  flukes.  Then  gathering 
speed  again  he  would  race  forward,  hauling  the  boat  with 
its  curved  waves  rising  high  on  each  side  of  the  bow. 

When  Nathaniel  and  Benjamin  drove  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  beach,  the  whale  “sounded.”  Leaping  out  of  the  water 
so  that  much  of  his  black  body  was  in  view,  he  slid  into  the 
deep,  head  first,  his  huge  fanlike  tail  disappearing  in  the 
water.  For  a  moment  the  boat’s  pace  slackened,  paddles  were 
in  hand  ready  to  be  worked  by  the  men  to  keep  the  boat 
from  overshooting  the  place  where  the  whale  went  down. 
Swirls  of  water,  boiling  air  bubbles  and  whirlpools  roiled 
the  surface,  but  gradually  the  water  resumed  its  normal 
rhythm. 

Now  a  wait  began. 

When  would  he  come  up? 

Where  would  he  come  up? 

The  boats  must  be  ready  for  anything. 

On  shore  the  men  came  down  from  the  mast.  The  boys 
gathered  to  play  on  the  beach.  The  Indians  sat  down  in  the 
grass  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Near  the  end  of  an  hour  the  watchers  climbed  again  to 
the  masthead,  the  boys  once  more  straddled  the  cross-bars, 
the  men  returned  to  the  new  whaleboat  at  the  water’s  edge 
and  the  Indians  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

In  the  distance  the  boats  could  be  seen  moving  in  for  the 
kill.  In  the  bow  of  each  boat  stood  the  steersman  with  his 
long  sharp  lance  in  hand. 
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Suddenly,  and  with  a  jerk,  the  bow  of  the  boat  fastened 
to  the  whale  was  pulled  around.  All  in  each  boat  were  alert. 
The  boatsteerers  watched  every  foot  of  water  for  a  change 
of  color  and  for  a  hoped-for  black  shadow. 

The  men  were  ready  with  their  long  oars.  Then  the 
fastened  boat  was  almost  sucked  under.  Slack  was  given  to 
the  harpoon  line,  and  then  the  whale  broke  water  a  hundred 
feet  toward  the  beach. 

Again  the  race  was  on.  But  the  speed  was  slower.  Now 
the  line  could  be  taken  in  as  the  boat  was  drawn  closer  and 
closer  to  the  whale. 

Again  the  whale  sounded,  and  another  wait  began.  But 
hardly  had  the  three  boats  gathered  around  the  spot  where 
he  disappeared  when  he  rose  almost  beneath  the  fastened 
boat. 

“Stem  all!”  “Stern  all!”  shouted  the  boatsteerer,  and  as 
the  men  backed  water  the  whale  came  up,  a  black  mass  rising 
fast  and  close  to  the  boat. 

With  a  lunge  forward  the  boatsteerer  drove  the  long  lance 
into  the  monster.  He  struck  his  “life,”  for  with  a  wild  whirl 
of  fury  the  whale  threw  his  tail  upward  and  brought  it  down 
as  the  men  sought  safety  and  pushed  the  boat  back  with 
their  oars  while  water  and  spray  were  thrown  high  and  the 
three  boats  rode  perilously  up  and  down  and  rolled  from 
side  to  side  as  they  gathered  control  for  another  run. 

But  this  run  was  short.  Blindly  and  madly  the  whale 
rushed  under  water  toward  the  beach,  rising  after  a  few 
yards  and  resting,  exhausted.  Quickly  the  boats  came  on. 
Once  more  the  lance  was  plunged  deep  into  the  “life”  and 
a  great  spurt  of  blood  and  vapor  came  from  his  spout,  and 
blew  over  the  boat  drenching  the  men  with  its  scarlet  flow. 

The  boats  backed  away,  and  the  whale,  after  one  last  wild 
but  weak  flurry,  gradually  settled  in  the  water,  rolled  half 
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over  on  his  side,  one  huge  flapper  fin  rising  limp  and  lifeless 
from  his  black  body. 

The  men  in  the  boats  stood  up  and  waved  their  hats  and 
shouted  and  the  crowd  on  the  beach  answered  them. 

Nathaniel’s  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement  and  the 
pallor  of  his  cheeks  was  heightened  by  two  bright  red  spots. 

Now  the  land  crew  began  its  work. 

The  tide  was  coming  in  and  as  it  came,  the  whale  could 
be  towed  in  and  lifted  high  on  the  beach.  In  preparation 
the  “anchor  ropes”  were  unrolled  from  a  beach  windlass,  to 
make  fast  the  whale  to  the  beach,  the  blubber  knives  and 
spades  were  brought  to  the  waterline,  fires  were  started 
under  the  three-legged  kettles  in  the  tryshed  and  cold  water 
was  brought  to  fill  the  outside  space  of  the  cooling  kettle. 

While  the  boatmen  rested,  the  shore  crew  and  the  Indians 
would  work  all  night.  Inch  by  inch  as  the  tide  came  in,  the 
whale  would  be  pulled  higher  and  higher  up  the  beach.  On 
the  ebb  tide,  when  the  crew  could  work  around  the  whale, 
the  blubber  on  the  top  side  would  be  cut  off  in  long  strips 
and  taken  to  the  “mincing  horses”  where  they  would  be  cut 
into  thin  slices  ready  for  the  try-kettle.  On  the  next  tide  the 
hope  was  that  the  carcass  could  be  turned  over  and  the  blub¬ 
ber  cut  from  the  other  side  on  the  next  ebb  tide. 

Most  of  the  head  was  cut  off  and  the  long  slabs  of  whale¬ 
bone  with  their  fringed  and  frayed  edges  were  hacked  from 
the  gums  and  laid  out  to  dry.  The  Indian  women  clustered 
around  the  whale  waiting  for  the  delicate  and  much-desired 
meat. 

Benjamin  was  chilled  by  excitement  and  the  oncoming 
night.  He  climbed  into  the  box-wagon,  wrapped  himself  in 
a  skin  blanket,  and  through  the  twilight  watched  the  fire 
gather  headway,  the  excited  figures  moving  around  it,  and 
the  Indian  women  and  their  children  hurrying  away  carry- 
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ing  their  whale  meat  on  a  sharp  stick  or  hanging  from  their 
hooked  fingers. 

It  was  hard  for  Nathaniel  to  leave.  Jonathan  Coffin,  the 
killer  of  the  whale,  was  his  youngest  brother.  Benjamin 
watched  them  as  they  came  from  the  beach  to  the  box- 
wagon.  They  stood  by  the  horse’s  head  and  discussed  every 
detail  of  the  kill.  George  and  Nathan  Coffin,  nephews  of 
Jonathan,  with  two  Indians,  had  been  his  boatmen,  and  they 
stood  near  listening.  None  of  them  had  washed  the  blood 
from  their  faces,  hair,  or  hands.  Nathan,  the  younger,  ex¬ 
cited  because  this  was  his  first  whale,  pointed  proudly  to  his 
left  cheek  and  cried  out, 

“The  blood  will  never  be  washed  from  there!” 

For  days  the  red  spot  would  be  the  badge  of  his  whale- 
manship. 

★  ★  ★ 

Nathaniel  and  Benjamin  were  cold  when  they  entered  the 
long  kitchen  of  the  Gayer  mansion.  The  peat  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing  briskly  and  from  the  open  brick  oven  came  the  fragrance 
of  Indian  pudding. 

Damaris,  Benjamin’s  mother,  and  the  Indian  girl  soon 
had  supper  on  the  table,  and  as  they  ate  and  Nathaniel  told 
the  story  of  the  afternoon,  Damaris  looked  with  pride  upon 
her  five  sons  and  her  husband  —  all  safe,  all  at  home. 

Charles  and  William,  under  twenty,  were  working  in  the 
Gayer  warehouse;  Gayer  and  Nathaniel,  below  ten,  were  in 
school;  and  Benjamin,  turning  fourteen,  was  a  puzzle  but 
not  a  problem. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  next  morning  Benjamin  began  the  study  of  Latin. 
Long  before  breakfast  he  was  down  from  his  little  attic  room 
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and  at  Grandfather  Gayer’s  desk  with  the  Latin  book  from 
Enoch  before  him. 

The  spring  morning  with  its  warm  sun  and  the  fragrance 
of  fresh  kelp  made  him  conscious  of  his  well-being.  The 
treasured  Latin  book  open  before  him  gave  him  self-assur¬ 
ance. 

This  house  of  Grandfather  Gayer’s  was  much  better  than 
the  house  where  Benjamin  had  been  born.  That  was  an  old 
house;  it  stood  near  Maxey’s  Pond  and  was  one  of  the  many 
buildings,  roughly  built  near  his  great-grandfather  Tris¬ 
tram’s  house  as  the  Coffin  family  increased  and  more  barns 
were  needed  for  cattle  and  hay,  more  gardens  for  food  and 
more  homesteads  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Gayer  homestead  was  one  of  the  first  houses  to  mark 
the  Eastern  move  of  the  settlement  from  Capaum  Harbor, 
now  closing  up  with  sand,  toward  the  shore  around  the 
Great  Harbor  which  would  become  “Nantucket  town.” 
(Location:  Center  Street,  site  now  occupied  by  the  “three- 
decker”  Folger  house.)  In  William  Gayer’s  will  he  left  the 
house  “to  my  beloved  daughter  Damaris  if  she  should  come 
hither  to  live.”  It  was  a  large  rambling  house  with  exten¬ 
sions  and  additions  surrounded  by  try-houses  and  ware¬ 
houses,  for  William  Gayer  was  a  successful  “trader”  and 
“merchant”;  and  the  settlement  looked  to  him  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  positions:  selectman,  assessor,  and  magistrate. 

To  this  house  came  all  the  important  men  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  shelves  of  the  “little  room”  were  stored  records 
of  town  affairs  and  transactions  in  land. 

William  Gayer  died  at  the  time  when  he  and  Benjamin 
were  planning  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin.  For  a  time  the 
boy’s  ambition  seemed  dashed  to  pieces.  His  father, 
Nathaniel,  could  not  help  him;  in  fact  his  imprisonment  in 
France  had  sapped  his  strength  more  than  anyone  realized. 
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His  home  and  food  only  in  a  small  measure  restored  his 
strength  and  vigor.  He  spent  hours  in  the  “little  room” 
before  the  fire  and  he  and  Bejamin  found  more  interesting 
topics  in  town  affairs  and  whaling  than  in  Latin.  Nathaniel 
did  consider  the  possibility  of  Benjamin  going  to  Harvard, 
but  in  the  end  the  father  said  he  could  not  see  his  son  going 
to  that  college  because  the  Quakers  on  the  island  had  too 
many  doubts  about  the  life  led  there,  and  Quaker  convic¬ 
tions  and  doubts  must  be  considered. 

Now  on  this  bright  spring  morning  all  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  seemed  far  behind  Benjamin.  Here  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  home,  with  all  his  family  around  him  and  with  the 
Latin  book  from  Enoch  before  him,  life  was  filled  with  in¬ 
terest  and  the  unknown  was  very  inviting. 

Taking  off  the  old  duck  cloth  cover  in  which  the  book 
was  wrapped,  Benjamin  sat  down  at  William  Gayer’s  desk 
and  began  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  title  was 


ORBIS  SENSUALIUM  PICTUS 

A  World  of  Things  OBVIOUS  to  the 
Senses  Drawn  in  Pictures 

by 

Johann  Amos  Comenius 


The  book  was  filled  with  pictures,  and  beside  each  picture 
was  reading  matter  in  Latin  and  under  the  Latin,  the 
English  translation. 

Over  one  hundred  subjects  were  illustrated  by  woodcut 
pictures  and  underneath  each  picture  was  information.  Not 
only  would  he  learn  Latin  but  he  would  gain  knowledge 
about  a  number  of  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
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(  1  ) 


Orbh  Senfualium  Villus. 

A  World  of  Things  Obvious  to  the 
Senfes  Drawn  in  Piftures. 


i 


The  Mafter  and  the 
Boy. 

VL^  Ome  Bcji  learn  to  be 
Vy  wife. 

P.  Wb*t  doth  this  mettiy  to 
be  wife? 

fcL,  To  uruJerPend  ri$htly> 


Mdgijief  &  ?Htr . 

MXJtoa.  Vucr,  difce  Cl 
f  pert* 

V.  quid  bee  eft,  Safctf? 

At.  Omnia,  qua  mtfleri** 
B  *Cu4 


From  Prince  Collection 
Boston  Public  Library 


He  read  the  Introduction,  which  was  in  English: 

This  book  will  do  a  good  piece  of  service  in  taking 
(especially  flickering)  Wits,  and  preparing  them  for 
deeper  study. 


“That  is  just  what  I  want,”  and  Benjamin  smiled  to  him¬ 
self. 
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(  3  ) 

Corhtx  comicatur,  da 
The  Crow  crietb. 

Agnus  balat,  b  i  $  e 

The  Lamb  blaitetb. 

Cicada  ftridet,  ci  ci 
The  Grajhopper  cbirpcth, 

Upupa  dicir,  du  du 


Upupa 

TheW 


/  /  / 
e  e  e 


Whooppoo faith 

Infans  ejular. 

The  Infant  crietb. 

Ventus  flat,  Ji fi 

The  Wind  btovoetb . 

Avftr  gingrit,  gaga 
The  Goofe  gagletb. 

Oxhalar,  hah  hah 
The  mouth  breathetbwt. 

Mus  mintrit,  i  i i 

The  Moufe  chirpeth. 

Anas  tetr  innit,  Aha  Aha 
The  Luck  quaketh . 

Lupus  ulular,  ht  ulu 
The  Wolf  bowletb. 


XJrfus  murmurat,mwn  mm 
i,  The  Bear  grumbleth. 

B  2 


Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

Ee 

Ff 

Gg 

Hb 

li 

Kk 

LI 


Mm 

feht 

From  Prince  Collection 
Boston  Public  Library 


Further  on  he  read: 

To  all  judicious  and  industrious  Schoolmasters 

1.  look  at  the  picture 

2.  read  description 

3.  get  title  and  description  by  heart 

end  with  a  prayer:  “bestow  upon  us  the  gift  of 
teaching’ * 
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He  turned  to  a  series  of  short  sentences  and  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “I’ll  begin  now,  right  here  with  these  two-word  sen¬ 
tences.” 

“  ‘Cornix  cornicatur,’  ”  he  pronounced  and  then  read, 

“The  crow  crieth.” 

“  ‘Agnus  balat,’  ”  he  went  on,  “  ‘The  lamb  blaiteth,’  ”  and 
beside  the  words  was  the  picture  of  a  lamb. 

Then  he  read  the  Latin  again  and  with  inward  merriment 
pronounced,  boylike,  “caw!  caw!”  and  “bah!  bah!” 

“Why!”  he  said,  “the  Latin  sounds  like  the  animals!” 

He  looked  up  at  the  shelves  and  the  big  Latin  books  and 
a  sense  of  triumph  possessed  him. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  Grandfather  James  listened  to  the  talk  about  the  Latin 
book  and  Enoch,  memories  of  Newbury  and  old  Tristram 
filled  his  thoughts.  He  relived  those  early  days  when  Eng¬ 
land  could  not  be  forgotten  as  they  built  a  new  home  in  a 
wilderness.  He  had  a  vision  of  the  old  house  in  Newbury, 
the  big  room  on  the  lower  floor  where  the  Coffins  had  so 
often  gathered,  and  the  central  fireplace  that  had  heard  so 
many  times  the  story  of  old  Tristram  and  his  successes  and 
failures. 

James  was  nearly  eighty  and  he  yearned  to  see  the  town 
of  Newbury  once  more  and  feel  the  shelter  and  warmth  of 
the  old  house.  He  had  given  sixty  years  of  his  life  to  Nan¬ 
tucket;  he  had  been  honored  by  being  elected  the  first  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court  when,  in  1691,  New  York 
gave  up  jurisdiction  over  the  islands  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  took  over.  By  the  Massachusetts  charter  every 
town,  for  the  first  time,  was  asked  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court  and  James  was  elected  by  Nantucket. 
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He  was  re-elected  for  over  twenty  years  and  in  addition  was 
appointed  local  judge. 

On  the  mainland,  at  Exeter,  lived  Peter,  James’s  oldest 
brother,  now  over  eighty.  He  too  had  served  on  the  General 
Court  and  had  been  appointed  as  judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Colony  of  New  Hampshire. 

These  two  men  were  the  last  of  Tristram’s  sons  who  knew 
the  whole  story  of  his  leaving  England  and  his  ambitions 
and  his  trials  and  successes  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Latin  book,  the  growing  intimacy  between  Enoch 
and  Benjamin,  brought  to  the  surface  the  desire  of  James  to 
have  one  more  meeting  at  the  old  house  and  a  few  days  with 
Peter.  He  felt  that  Benjamin  should  see  Newbury  and  Salis¬ 
bury,  come  to  know  his  great-uncle  Peter  more  intimately 
and  have  more  knowledge  of  life  on  the  mainland. 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  the  boy  will  make  out  of  this 
Latin  book,”  said  James  to  Nathaniel,  “but  he’ll  make  more 
out  of  it  if  he  can  see  and  talk  with  Enoch;  and  if  Peter  will 
come  down  from  Exeter  to  Newbury  and  we  can  spend  a 
night  or  two  in  the  old  house,  it’ll  be  a  good  trip  off.” 

★  ★  ★ 


The  fog  lifted. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  pulled  into  the  west. 

James  Coffin’s  sloop,  Dolphin ,  swung  out  from  the  harbor 
landing  and,  pulling  into  the  wind,  was  soon  passing  be¬ 
tween  Brant  Point  and  Coatue  and  heading  northeast  for 
Newbury  Harbor,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

The  old  man  with  his  hand  on  the  tiller  breathed  the 
moist  salt  air  and  his  deeply  lined  face  relaxed  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  Pointing  over  the  stern  to  Capaum  Harbor 
indenting  the  shore  beyond  the  cliff,  James  said: 

“That’s  where  Peter  and  I  landed  many  times  those  first 
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years  when  we  were  going  frequent  between  Newbury  and 
Nantucket.  I  was  about  nineteen  and  Peter  was  over  twenty- 
five.  That  opening  is  closing  up  fast.  Soon  it’ll  be  all  gone! 
There’ll  just  be  no  harbor;  only  a  pond  left! 

“I  can  remember  when  there  wasn’t  a  house  around  that 
little  harbor.  Look  at  it  now!  You  could  count  over  thirty 
farms  and  many  more  houses.  There’s  that  little  old  gray 
house  dug  into  the  side  of  the  bank  near  the  harbor.  That 
was  the  first  Coffin  home.  That’s  where  we  all  lived.  Now 
it’s  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  I  haven’t  been  down  there  for 
years.  We  thought  it  a  pretty  poor  house  to  live  in  after  we 
had  moved  to  the  big  house  you  see  on  the  hill  beyond  the 
bank. 

“Ben,  your  great-grandfather  Tristram  —  and  remember 
this,  boy,  he  loved  land!  He  grew  up  in  England  with  lots 
of  land  around  him,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Newbury  he 
began  to  buy  land  and  he  never  knew  when  to  stop.  He  be¬ 
came  interested  in  this  island  because  he  saw  a  land  venture: 
sheep-raising  with  very  little  fencing  and  no  wolves;  farming 
with  no  fears  of  wild  animals  and  no  stone  walls  to  build, 
and  a  steady  supply  of  fish  and  birds  if  the  crops  were  bad. 
And  then  up  there  in  Newbury  and  Dover,  Tristram  and 
Peter  had  acres  and  acres  of  big  trees  and  at  one  time  they 
had  four  sawmills  —  and  the  island  would  need  timber.’’ 

The  old  man  looked  back  at  the  island  and  swept  his  hand 
from  the  gleaming  sand  point  in  the  east  across  the  green 
and  brown  hills  to  the  sandy  point  in  the  west. 

“Father  thought  that,  of  the  whole  island,  this  land  around 
the  small  harbor  stretching  back  to  Hummock  Pond  was  the 
best  land  and  he  saw  a  good-sized  community  growing  up 
here,  people  free  from  other  people  who  said,  ‘you  mustn’t 
do  this’  and  ‘you  must  do  that’  and  ‘you  must  believe  this’ 
and  ‘you  mustn’t  believe  that.’  ” 
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Suddenly  the  old  man  turned  aft  and  pointing  to  the 
island  of  Tuckernuck,  said:  “Ben!  Do  you  know  that  you 
own  land  on  that  little  island?  No?  Well,  you  do!!  You  get  it 
from  your  father.  Before  your  great-grandfather  Tristram 
died,  he  divided  that  island  among  his  grandchildren  — 
seventy  of  them!  And  your  father  is  one  of  them!” 

The  sloop  turned  to  a  new  tack  and  James’s  mind  went 
back: 

“No,  your  great-grandfather  Tristram  wasn’t  as  good  in 
his  judgments  as  he  thought.  Capaum  Harbor  closed  and 
everybody  talked  about  moving  to  the  ‘big  harbor/  He 
bought  Tuckernuck  and  not  one  of  his  children  wanted  to 
live  there;  but  it’s  a  good  place  to  raise  sheep  —  no  fences 
needed  there.” 

“Did  Grandfather  Tristram  own  all  these  islands?”  asked 
Benjamin. 

“No!  Oh  no!  Thomas  Mayhew,  a  Vineyard  man,  was  the 
owner  of  the  whole  group  of  islands,  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
the  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Tuckernuck.  He  was  a  Water- 
town  man.  He  was  another  man  who  thought  he  knew  all 
about  land.  He  was  another  restless  one  like  your  grand¬ 
father  Tristram  —  always  thinking  that  he  could  better  him¬ 
self.  He  bought  all  these  islands  back  in  the  forties  and  he 
made  his  home  at  Great  Harbor  on  the  Vineyard.  I  guess  he 
was  glad  when  Tristram  with  some  others  made  him  an  offer 
for  Nantucket. 

“Thirty  pounds!  That’s  what  they  paid!  Thirty  pounds 
and  two  beaver  hats”  the  old  man  chuckled. 

“Two  beaver  hats!”  he  repeated. 

“Mayhew  was  better  on  a  trade  than  judging  land.  He 
got  a  good  price  for  the  island  and  he  made  Tristram  give 
him  besides  two  beaver  hats;  those  hats  were  made  by  my 
brother,  Tristram  junior,  and  he  was  the  best  merchant 
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tailor  in  Newbury;  he  knew  how  to  pick  the  best  furs  and 
he  could  produce  a  fur  hat  that  was  the  best  anyone  made  at 
that  time.” 

The  old  man  yawned.  He  gave  the  tiller  to  Jonathan  and 
let  himself  down  into  the  little  cabin. 

The  island  was  now  nearly  out  of  sight  and  a  good  wind 
was  carrying  them  briskly  toward  Cape  Cod. 

Benjamin’s  mind  went  to  the  Latin  books.  It  would  be 
good  to  see  Enoch  again.  When  he  came  to  the  island  years 
ago,  Benjamin  was  young  and  he  had  a  little  awe  of  the 
cousin  who  was  older  and  about  to  enter  Harvard  College. 
They  had  exchanged  letters  and  now  they  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon;  he  had  begun  to  learn  by  heart  the  Latin  sentences  and 
he  could  give  the  Latin  names  to  many  objects.  He  wanted 
Enoch  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  mastered 
Orbis  Sensualium  (Visible  World) . 

And  he  thought  of  Uncle  Peter.  He  had  never  seen  him 
to  remember  him.  He  was  the  greatest  Coffin  living,  a  judge 
of  a  high  court  and  on  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  this 
great  man  was  coming  from  Exeter  to  Newbury. 

And  he  thought  of  the  old  house  in  Newbury  —  where  so 
many  Coffins  had  lived. 

★  ★ 

The  next  day  the  sloop  sailed  along  Plum  Island  north 
of  Cape  Ann,  through  the  narrow  opening  between  Salisbury 
and  Plum  Island  and  headed  east  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (Merrimac). 

“Here  we  are,  Ben!”  said  James.  “This  is  where  your 
great-grandfather  Tristram,  with  all  his  family,  landed  sixty 
years  ago.” 

The  old  man  looked  around,  shading  his  eyes  as  he  gazed 
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first  to  the  south  at  Newbury,  then  to  the  north  at  Salisbury, 
and  finally  took  a  long  look  up  the  river  toward  a  little  island 
that  divided  the  stream. 

“It  hasn’t  changed  so  very  much;  it  hasn’t  grown  very 
much.  But  it  did  look  good  to  us!  I’ll  never  forget  those 
weeks  on  the  ocean  in  the  ship  Hector.  We  came  over  with 
Robert  Clement,  the  owner  of  the  ship.  There  were  ten  of 
us  in  our  family;  Father  Tristram  and  Mother  Dionis  and 
five  children  and  two  dependent  sisters  and  father’s  mother, 
a  widow.” 

Pointing  to  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  James  said: 

“See  that  wharf?  That’s  where  we  landed  —  but  there 
wasn’t  any  wharf  there  like  that  then!” 

“Is  that  where  the  house  is?”  asked  Benjamin. 

“No.  that’s  Salisbury;  this  south  side  of  the  bay  is  New- 
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bury.  We  all  landed  in  Salisbury,  but  we  didn’t  stay  there 
very  long.  We  went  up  the  river  to  Pentucket  [Haverhill] 
and  we  lived  there  first.  Sometime  you  can  go  up  there  and 
see  where  we  lived.  We  didn’t  stay  there  long;  your  great¬ 
grandfather  Tristram  was  a  restless  man.  He  was  in  a 
strange  country.  He  didn’t  know  what  he  wanted  and  wasn’t 
sure  of  the  best  way  to  get  it. 

“After  a  time  he  left  Pentucket  and  came  back  down  the 
river  and  took  the  Newbury  end  of  the  ferry  at  Carr’s  Island. 
There  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river!  Looks  as  though 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  ferry  there  now.  Your  great-grand¬ 
father  Tristram  lived  on  the  Newbury  side  and  ran  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  Dionis,  your  great-grandmother,  took  care  of  trav- 


First  floor  plan  of  the  Coffin  House  at  Newbury, 
Mass.  The  original  house  was  only  the  southwest 
portion:  one  square  room  with  eastern  fireplace  and 
a  southern  entrance.  Chambers  were  above.  The 
library  arrangement  is  a  later  addition. 
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elers  while  Tristram  did  a  lot  of  trading.  But  he  didn’t  stick 
to  the  ferry;  after  four  or  five  years  he  moved  us  all  to  the 
Salisbury  side  and  there’s  where  we  lived  until  he  got  us  up 
again  and  moved  us  to  Nantucket. 

“Ben,  I  guess  he  found  it  pretty  hard  to  change  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  New  England  colony  with  all  that  family  and 
uncertainty  everywhere.” 

★  ★  ★ 

After  landing  they  were  soon  greeted  by  Peter  at  the  door 
of  the  Newbury  house. 

This  house,  still  standing  and  greatly  enlarged,  has  housed 
ten  generations  of  the  descendants  from  Tristram.  It  is  now 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities. 

Old  Tristram  went  in  and  out  of  this  house  but  never 
lived  in  it.  This  was  the  house  of  Tristram  junior  and  his 
family;  he  had  probably  acquired  it  by  marriage.  When  the 
Coffin  family  was  living  at  the  ordinary  near  the  ferry,  young 
Tristram  had  made  friends  with  a  newly-wed  couple  named 
Somerby.  They  had  built  the  early  portion  of  the  house  and 
there  began  their  married  life.  Hardly  were  they  settled 
when  Judith  Somerby  became  a  widow,  and  soon  after  young 
Tristram  married  her  and  the  house  became  the  center  of 
the  Coffin  family  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

Old  Tristram,  Peter,  and  James  had  met  there  many  times, 
and  more  than  one  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  kitchen 
when  Tristram’s  affairs  were  under  consideration. 

There  was  only  one  ground-floor  room,  a  kitchen  and  liv¬ 
ing  room  combined;  windows  on  three  sides  let  in  the  light 
from  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north;  on  the  east  was  the 
wide  chimney  with  its  hospitable  fireplace,  and  above  were 
the  chambers  and  attic. 
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To  this  house  all  Coffins  felt  the  pull  of  longing;  they 
yearned  to  be  sheltered  under  its  beams  and  sloping  roof,  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and  smell  the  strange  odor  that 
came  from  the  unpainted  pine  partitions,  and  cuddle  into 
the  feather  beds  for  rest. 

★  ★  ★ 

Benjamin  never  forgot  the  evenings  before  the  big  fire¬ 
place  when  he  heard  the  old  men  talk.  He  had  other  excit¬ 
ing  moments,  but  none  that  he  remembered  so  well.  During 
the  days  he  did  many  things:  talked  with  Enoch,  home  from 
Harvard  College,  looked  over  Latin  books  and  many  other 
books  that  were  the  beginning  of  Enoch’s  library,  tramped 
with  his  cousin  and  compared  life  on  the  mainland  with  life 
on  the  island. 

But  it  was  the  evenings  that  he  remembered  best. 

Uncle  James  was  nearly  eighty.  Uncle  Peter  was  over 
eighty. 

Both  were  born  in  England;  both  remembered  old  Tris¬ 
tram  well;  both  had  been  close  to  the  old  land-lover  in  New¬ 
bury,  in  Salisbury,  and  in  the  earliest  days  at  Nantucket. 
James  had  been  with  old  Tristram  when  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Nantucket.  They  went  over  from  the  Vineyard 
where  they  had  conferred  with  Thomas  Mayhew  and  Peter 
Folger  about  the  Indians  on  Nantucket.  Tristram  believed 
in  fair  dealings  with  these  Indians  and  he  wanted  to  know 
how  to  treat  with  them  and  how  best  to  secure  from  them 
the  release  of  land. 

One  evening  James  asked  Peter  if  he  could  remember 
anything  about  the  long  sea  voyage  from  England  with 
their  father  Tristram. 
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“Just  about  as  much  as  you  do/’  laughed  the  old  man. 

“But  I  was  only  two  years  old,”  James  came  back,  “and 
you  were  eleven.  Ben  here  will  remember  this  visit  to  New¬ 
bury,  I  hope;  but  a  long  sail  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  is  much  more  of  an  event  than  a  sail  from  Nantucket  to 
Newbury.  You  ought  to  remember  something.  You  used  to 
tell  us  things  about  that  voyage.” 

“I  remember  that  there  were  five  of  us  children;  besides 
myself,  there  was  Tristram  junior,  he  must  have  been  about 
nine,  and  Elizabeth,  about  eight,  then  yourself  —  what  were 
you?” 

“Between  two  and  three.” 

“Yes,  and  you  were  a  bother  —  I  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  you.  Then  there  was  the  baby  named  John.  He 
died  soon  after  we  landed.  Then  I  remember  that  my 
mother  and  grandmother  were  sick  and  so  were  father’s 
two  sisters. 

“But  what  I  recall  best  is  the  first  land  deal  that  father  was 
in.  He  had  just  left  quite  an  estate  in  England,  in  Brixton, 
County  of  Devon,  near  Plymouth,  and  he  couldn’t  get  it  off 
his  mind.  He  thought  the  Royalists  would  seize  it,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  get  anything  from  it.  You  can’t 
blame  him  for  wanting  to  have  the  feeling  that  he  had  some 
land  in  America.  We  landed  at  Salisbury,  and  James!  it  was 
only  a  few  days  before  father  was  full  of  the  idea  of  buying 
land  up  the  river  Merrimac.  They  called  the  place  Pen- 
tucket.  The  Indians  had  rights,  but  were  willing  to  sell,  and 
the  chief,  Passaconaway,  gave  his  consent  and  there  was  a 
deed  passed  and  our  father  Tristram  and  a  few  others  bought 
fourteen  miles  along  the  river  for  three  pounds  and  ten 
shillings.  That’s  the  town  of  Haverhill  now. 

“I  was  present  when  they  closed  the  bargain.  Father  took 
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me  with  a  lot  of  men  in  a  boat  up  the  river  and  I  saw  the 
two  chiefs,  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  make  their  marks  on  the 
deed  —  one  drew  a  bow  and  the  other  an  arrow. 

“Robert  Clement  was  there;  he  signed  too;  you  remember, 
Clement  owned  the  ship  that  brought  us  from  England  — 
Hector  —  I  think  that  was  her  name.  Father  Tristram’s 
name  is  third  on  the  list  of  signers,  but  he  had  a  good  bit  to 
do  with  the  deal.” 

The  men  exchanged  knowing  smiles. 

“What  a  land-lover  he  was!”  and  Peter  continued:  “He 
stayed  in  Pentucket  less  than  three  years,  and  why  did  he 
leave?  Well,  he  could  do  more  land  dealing  back  here  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  than  up  there.  He  came  back  to  New¬ 
bury,  and  here  he  got  land  and  river  rights  and  put  in  the 
ferry  and  the  ordinary.  Yes,  he  liked  a  land  deal,  but  he 
didn’t  like  to  be  in  it  alone.  Do  you  remember,  Peter,  how 
he  bought  that  big  grant  near  Dover,  all  that  woodland  on 
Cochecho  River  where  we  had  one  of  the  lumber  mills? 
That  was  a  good  buy,  but  he  didn’t  want  it  for  himself.  You 
remember  how  he  let  you  and  me  in?  No,  father  was  never 
one  to  buy  and  hold  land  alone.  Now  that  Tristram  junior 
is  gone,  I  suppose  you  and  I  have  holdings  here  that  we’ve 
never  seen  —  and  never  will  see,  and  father  gave  most  of  that 
land  to  us.” 

“We’re  still  shipping  a  lot  of  lumber  to  Nantucket  from 
that  Dover  mill,”  added  James.  “Nantucket  would  not  have 
built  the  houses  we  have  if  the  Coffins  hadn’t  made  it  easy 
for  the  inhabitants  to  get  the  lumber.” 

“We  didn’t  hurt  our  lumber  business  when  we  built 
Jethro’s  house  in  sixteen-eighty-six!”  said  Peter.  “Jethro 
wanted  to  marry  Mary  Gardner,  John’s  daughter.  So  I  said 
to  John,  ‘Let’s  give  them  a  house  to  live  in;  let’s  give  them  a 
good  one.  If  you’ll  furnish  the  land  I’ll  furnish  the  lumber.’ 
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And  do  you  remember  the  wedding?  Do  you  remember  that 
before  they  were  married  I  asked  John  to  let  me  look  at  the 
deed  of  the  land,  and  he  said  —  these  were  just  his  words  — 
‘I  haven’t  attended  to  that  little  formality  yet.’  And  I  said, 
‘John,  there  won’t  be  any  ceremony  until  I  see  the  deed.* 

“Wasn’t  he  mad!  He  tried  not  to  show  it,  but  he  was  gone 
for  some  time  and  then  finally  came  back  with  the  deed. 

“But,  as  I  said  before,  Father  Tristram  loved  a  land  deal. 
He  never  talked  very  much  about  the  land  he  left  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  rents  and  revenues  he  lost,  but  I’ve  always  had 
an  idea  (and  years  back  we  talked  about  it)  that  he  yearned 
for  a  chance  to  possess  as  much  land  here  as  he  had  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  make  a  manor  in  America.  He  lost  his  faith  in 
England;  in  the  fight  between  the  king  and  parliament,  it 
didn’t  make  any  difference  which  he  was  loyal  to,  he  would 
lose  all  or  much  of  the  control  of  his  income  and  the  control 
of  his  land  if  he  did  not  pay  promptly  the  levies  and  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  support  of  the  army. 

“Land  had  meant  independence  to  his  father  and  to  him¬ 
self.  He  had  no  stomach  to  work  his  land  and  collect  the 
rents  —  then  spend  his  income  for  political  ends. 

“Land  meant  life  to  him;  hours  out-of-doors,  improve¬ 
ment  of  acres,  building  of  homes,  storing  of  food,  raising  of 
children  —  those  were  the  things  he  enjoyed.  But  the  way 
the  king  and  parliament  fought  meant  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  would  be  dragged  down. 

“I  can  remember  how  he  talked  about  the  Plymouth  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  trouble  over  the  grant  of  land  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  knew  most  of  the  men  in  Plymouth  who  backed 
that  company.  I  always  felt  that  he  saw  a  great  future  for 
land  development  because  of  the  Plymouth  charter:  a  long 
stretch  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  ocean  on  the  east 
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and  the  forest  on  the  west  and  into  the  forest  you  could  go 
as  far  as  you  would. 

“I  think  it  all  looked  very  good  to  him  as  his  landholdings 
in  England  dried  up. 

“And  this  all  applies  to  his  interest  in  the  land  deals  of  the 
islands.  It  came  in  on  him  just  about  the  time  that  I  began 
to  look  twice  at  Abigail  Starbuck.  We  were  starting  the  mill 
in  the  Dover  woods  and  I  liked  any  excuse  to  go  to  Dover. 
One  day  when  we  were  driving  to  the  mill,  father  said  to  me: 
‘Thomas  Macy  got  back  from  the  General  Court  last  week. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  talk  with  Thomas  Mayhew  of 
Watertown  about  some  islands  he  owns  south  of  Plymouth. 
He  said  that  Mayhew  said  that  he  would  like  to  sell  some  of 
them.  Years  ago  they  were  included  in  a  grant  made  by  the 
king  to  Lord  Sterling  and  Mayhew  bought  them  from  Lord 
Sterling’s  agent.’  When  I  heard  that,  I  knew  from  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  he  was  starting  in  on  another  land  deal,  and 
this  one  would  be  a  funny  one  because  it  was  islands. 

“Soon  after  I  married  Abigail,  father  came  up  to  see  us 
and  told  us  the  whole  story.  I  remember  the  night!  He  said, 
‘Get  Edward  Starbuck  over  here;  he’s  interested  in  this 
island  scheme.’ 

“We  talked  well  into  the  night.  Father  told  us  about 
Mayhew,  his  life  on  the  Vineyard  and  his  home  in  Oldtown 
[Edgartown].  He  told  us  he  had  crossed  over  to  Nantucket 
and  tramped  over  the  island  and  talked  with  the  Indians. 
He  thought  the  island  a  good  place  to  raise  sheep,  few  fences 
were  needed,  no  wolves  and  plenty  of  brush  shelter.” 

Then  old  James  hesitated  and  chuckled: 

“I  remember  well  how  he  said:  ‘There’s  no  trees  or  lum¬ 
ber  of  any  kind  on  the  island  and  our  lumber  mills  and 
sloops  could  do  a  good  business  if  we  could  get  people  to 
settle  there.’  ” 
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“James!”  asked  Peter,  “didn’t  you  go  down  on  that  first 
trip?” 

“Yes,  on  the  first  with  Father  Tristram,”  replied  James, 
“when  he  went  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  to  see  Mayhew;  then 
I  went  on  the  second  trip  with  Thomas  Macy  and  his  fam¬ 
ily;  Thomas  had  gotten  into  trouble  by  letting  some  Quakers 
stay  in  his  house  during  a  storm,  and  he  just  up  and  left 
Salisbury  and  sailed  to  Nantucket.”  (See  Longfellow’s  poem 
“The  Exile.”) 

“As  I  remember,”  continued  James,  “Tristram  bought  the 
island  early  in  February,  1659,  right  after  we  had  been  there 
on  the  first  trip  to  look  it  over.  Later  in  the  year,  Thomas 
Macy  had  his  trouble  with  the  court  about  entertaining 
Quakers  and  he  took  his  family  and  Edward  Starbuck  and 
Isaac  Coleman  and  myself  to  Nantucket.  My  job  was  to  get 
a  place  ready  for  father  and  his  family  and  to  help  Thomas 
Macy  get  started.  I  remember  we  landed  inside  the  point 
near  Madaket.  We  spent  the  first  weeks  in  a  shelter  that 
Thomas  Mayhew  had  built  for  his  sheep  and  for  some 
horses  that  he  had  brought  over  from  the  Vineyard  for  pas¬ 
ture.  At  first  they  thought  they  would  live  out  there  near 
Mayhew’s  Landing.  Starbuck  built  a  house  with  some  lum¬ 
ber  from  our  mills  and  I  guess  he  would  have  stayed  there  if 
Tristram  hadn’t  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  around 
Capaum  Harbor  was  a  better  place  for  the  settlement.  Well, 
that’s  the  way  we  started.” 

“It  all  comes  back  to  me  now,”  said  Peter.  “I  came  down 
after  you  got  things  started.  About  a  dozen  families  and  a 
half-dozen  sloops  were  there.  Tristram  was  very  active  lay¬ 
ing  out  land,  meeting  the  Indians,  selecting  the  beat  land 
for  crops  and  pasturage  and  holding  meetings.  Nobody  was 
loafing  and  nobody  could  be  sick.  Those  were  long  days  of 
planting  and  hoeing  and  raising  big  crops  of  potatoes,  corn. 
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wheat,  barley.  We  had  to  watch  the  sheep  and  start  the  herd 
of  cattle  for  milk  and  butter.  And  then  there  was  always 
the  building;  in  a  few  years  there  were  over  thirty  houses, 
and  one  of  the  things  I  best  remember  is  Father  Tristram’s 
joy  as  he  stood  on  the  bank  of  Capaum  Harbor  and  saw  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen  sloops,  all  Coffin  sloops  and  all  filled  with 
Coffin  lumber  brought  from  our  land  near  Dover.” 

Both  men  were  silent  as  the  memories  of  the  first  days 
flooded  their  minds. 

Peter  broke  the  silence:  “Now,  James,  we  are  about 
through,  and  I  don’t  know  as  there’s  much  I’d  change  if  I 
could  do  it  over  again.  I  left  Nantucket  because  I  had  more 
to  my  liking  in  Dover  and  Exeter.  Sometimes  I  wish  I’d 
spent  more  time  at  Nantucket!  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  work  for 
the  Crown  and  for  the  colony.  It’s  hard  to  remember  what 
I  did!  Besides  the  lumber  business  I’ve  served  many  years  on 
the  Governor’s  Council,  and  I’ve  been  Chief  Justice  when  I 
didn’t  know  much  about  law. 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  in,  but  the  best  days,  I  think,  were 
spent  in  Newbury  and  in  Nantucket  in  the  old  house  over¬ 
looking  Capaum  Harbor  and  the  commons.  Now  the  little 
harbor  is  closing  up  and  Tristram’s  old  house  is  gone  and 
the  life  around  the  harbor  is  coming  to  an  end.  That’s  the 
way  things  go.” 

Old  Peter  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  the  embers  of  the  fire. 
Then  he  shook  himself  and  covered  a  big  yawn  with  his 
hand.  Without  any  more  words  the  two  men  disappeared 
upstairs  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  Benjamin  sailed  back  to  Nantucket  he  was  happy  in 
the  excitement  of  thought.  His  conscience  no  longer  called 
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him  to  be  a  whaleman;  one  need  not  be  a  whaleman  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Coffins;  for  days  he  had  lived  with  Enoch  and 
Uncle  Peter  and  other  Coffins  and  they  never  thought  of 
whaling. 

The  gruesome  business  of  killing  whales  and  life  on  the 
greasy  whaleships  would  haunt  him  no  longer.  Back  home 
he  would  go  on  with  Latin  and  finally  read  Grandfather 
Gayer’s  big  books.  And  he  would  help  his  brothers  in  the 
warehouse,  for  keeping  the  accounts  was  almost  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  Latin. 

Hardly  had  he  established  himself  in  a  contented  routine 
when  his  great-aunt  Mary  (Coffin)  Starbuck  died.  Known 
as  “the  Great  Mary”  she  was  seventy-five  years  old  and  the 
last  of  Tristram’s  three  daughters  to  die. 

After  the  death  of  Tristram  in  1681,  his  daughter  Mary 
(Coffin)  Starbuck  was  acknowledged  as  the  leading  person¬ 
ality  on  the  island.  She  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the 
force  of  her  father’s  character,  and  she  was  trusted  and  con¬ 
sulted  even  more  because  his  impetuosity  was  tempered  by 
her  inheritance  from  her  mother,  Dionis  Stevens,  of  quiet 
patience  and  detailed  attention  to  practical  affairs. 

Benjamin’s  adolescent  pride  was  at  a  peak  when  he  saw 
his  great-aunt  Mary  surrounded  by  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  island  discussing  land  rights,  sheep  commons,  and  fish¬ 
ing  rights. 

The  house  of  the  Great  Mary  was  the  best  on  the  island. 
It  was  on  high  ground  at  the  head  of  Hummock  Pond;  be¬ 
fore  it  was  the  long  sheet  of  fresh  water  with  its  border  of 
waving  flags  and  to  the  east  the  settlement  of  unpainted 
leanto  houses  surrounded  by  cleared  fields  and  patches  of 
scrub  oak  and  high  bushes. 

This  house  was  called  “the  Parliament  House”  because 
most  of  the  town  meetings  and  shareholders’  meetings  were 
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held  there.  It  was  surrounded  by  many  buildings,  store¬ 
houses,  sheds  and  barns,  for  Mary  Coffin  Starbuck  and  her 
husband,  Nathaniel,  were  now  the  richest  family  on  the 
island;  in  them  was  the  combination  of  the  wealth  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  two  leading  island  families  —  Coffins  and  Starbucks. 

★  ★  ★ 

Noonday.  Sun  high  and  warm.  November’s  harvest  fra¬ 
grance  everywhere. 

Fourth  day  of  the  week  and  the  thirteenth  of  the  month 
in  the  year  1717,  the  day  when  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
great  Mary  Coffin  Starbuck,  after  seventy-two  years  of  life, 
would  be  laid  in  the  earth  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
Maxey’s  Pond. 

In  every  household  dinner  was  in  process  and  in  every 
mind  the  program  of  the  afternoon  was  uppermost.  The 
“First-Day  clothes’’  would  appear,  the  carts  would  be 
hitched  up,  and  before  two  o’clock  the  rut  road  along  the 
side  of  No  Bottom  Pond  and  on  to  Duke  Street  would  see 
the  whole  settlement  making  its  way  to  “Parliament  House.” 

The  “large  and  bright  rubbed  room  was  set  with  suitable 
seats  and  the  glass  windows  taken  out  of  the  frames  and 
many  chairs  placed  without”  so  the  large  company  that  was 
present  in  the  room  or  standing  outside  could  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  during  the  long  Quaker  silence  in¬ 
terspersed  by  the  Spirit-moved  addresses. 

Every  family  of  the  settlement  was  there  —  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women;  also  the  Indians  to  whose  care  and 
protection  Mary  had  given  so  much  time. 

The  unpainted  box  containing  her  body  was  at  a  side  wall 
and  Nathaniel,  her  husband,  sat  at  its  head.  By  his  side  was 
her  brother  James,  both  men  over  eighty. 
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Nearby  were  those  who  had  joined  with  her  in  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Rhode  Island  Meeting  of  Friends,  asking  their 
consent  to  hold  Meetings  in  Nantucket. 

Jethro  Starbuck,  Mary’s  son,  and  his  wife,  Dorcas  (Gayer) 
Starbuck,  were  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  box.  In  front  of 
them  were  John  Coleman  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  daughter 
of  the  Great  Mary,  and  their  young  son  Elihu,  a  purposeful 
young  carpenter  already  showing  interest  in  the  Friends’ 
Meetings  on  the  Island. 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  the  arrivals  ceased  and  a  hush 
came  over  the  people.  All  in  the  large  room  were  seated, 
but  in  the  entryway  and  around  the  open  front  door  men  and 
women  with  their  families  stood  quietly  and  with  downcast 
eyes.  Pressing  close  to  each  open  window  in  huddled  groups, 
with  bowed  heads,  many  stood  with  their  ears  attentive  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Spirit  would  move  one  or  more  of 
those  within  the  room  and  all  would  hear  the  Great  Mary 
praised  for  her  good  works. 

“Friends!  As  my  mother’s  daughter  who  has  shared  in  all 
her  efforts  to  establish  the  Meeting  of  Friends  on  the  island, 
I  am  urged  by  the  Spirit  to  tell  thee  certain  things  which 
were  very  deep  in  my  mother’s  heart.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
she  said  to  me,  ‘I  am  very  sensible  of  my  departure  —  it  is 
likely  it  will  not  be  long  ere  I  shall  go  hence.  The  Lord 
help  us  all  so  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom  that  we  may  live  in  the  light  of  Christ 
that  changes  may  not  change  us.’  Friends!  her  departure  was 
easy  and  she  goes  to  the  grave  in  peace.” 

Priscilla  Coleman  paused  a  moment  that  her  emotion 
might  be  subdued  by  the  Spirit.  She  had  risen  from  her  seat 
and  was  standing,  a  full  gray  figure,  her  face  hidden  by  a 
straight,  white-lined  bonnet.  Her  husband  and  her  children 
looked  up  at  her  with  pride,  and  especially  Elihu  who  had 
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become  her  most  apt  pupil  in  the  new  way  of  life  that  had 
been  brought  to  the  island. 

“To  have  about  her,”  continued  Priscilla,  “those  who 
joined  her  in  asking  the  Rhode  Island  Meeting  to  establish 
a  meeting  on  the  island,  was  her  constant  inspiration;  that 
was  nearly  ten  years  ago  —  years  that  have  brought  to  her  the 
greatest  happiness  of  her  life.  And  here  with  her  today  are 
all  those  who  signed  the  letter  asking  for  the  meeting.  She 
is  the  first  to  be  called  by  the  Spirit  into  the  presence  of 
Christ.  She,  as  always  our  leader,  leads  us  now  nearer  and 
onward  ever  toward  that  sweet  Presence. 

“First  there  was  my  father,  Nathaniel,”  and  all  eyes  turned 
toward  the  aged  figure.  He  raised  his  head  and  slowly  in¬ 
clined  it  in  dignified  acceptance. 

“Then  there  were  her  son  Jethro  and  his  wife,  Dorcas 
Gayer  Starbuck,  my  brother  Barnabas,  Ann  Trott,  Stephen 
Hussey,  and  my  husband,  John  Coleman.” 

As  each  was  named,  he  raised  his  head,  looked  toward 
Priscilla,  and  bowed  slightly. 

Priscilla  continued:  “And  there  are  many  others  here 
whose  presence  in  this  room  on  many  occasions  has  given 
her  satisfaction  because  she  could  be  some  help  to  them  in 
meeting  grave  questions  which  have  arisen  in  our  island  life. 
Her  words  will  no  longer  be  heard,  but  the  Spirit  which 
inspired  her  may  be  our  guiding  spirit  and  lead  us  all  in  a 
hopeful  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Truth  and  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Sons  of  God.” 

A  silence  followed  Priscilla’s  words. 

A  warm  autumn  wind  blew  through  the  open  windows 
and  doors;  a  horse  in  the  distance  shook  himself  and  his 
harness  rattled;  several  sheep  attracted  by  the  crowd  had 
come  to  the  bars  at  the  end  of  the  farmyard;  again  and  again 
they  called  with  a  trembling  bleating.  There  was  no  move- 
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ment  in  the  large  bright  room  and  among  those  outside 
there  was  not  even  the  shifting  of  feet;  all  were  resting  in  a 
pause,  as  the  picture  of  this  mighty  woman  who  had  been 
their  dependable  guide  and  trusted  inspirer  filled  their 
imagination. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  among  the  Indians  stand¬ 
ing  around  one  of  the  windows.  The  group  opened  and  from 
it  came  an  old  Indian  in  brown  homespun.  It  was  James 
Mamack,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  Wannochmamock  bounds.  Those  who  stood  around 
the  great  door  opened  to  let  him  enter  the  house.  But  he 
paused  on  the  threshold  and  removing  his  hat  began  to 
speak. 

“The  Great  Spirit  tells  me  to  say  to  you  that  Mary  Star- 
buck  was  the  Indians’  true  friend.  She  teach  and  train  them 
up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  She  come  to  our  people  on 
first  day  and  fifth  day;  she  tell  us  we  all  have  one  and  the 
same  Saviour,  she  tell  us  that  we  all  have  same  salvation,  we 
all  go  to  same  heaven.  She  tell  us  how  to  cook  our  corn, 
she  tell  us  about  medicine  to  save  us  from  sickness.  She  take 
our  fish  and  give  us  cloth,  and  hooks  and  line,  and  powder, 
shot  and  flints.  We  died  without  her.  Now  she  gone  to 
Great  Spirit.  Her  son  carry  on  her  work.  We  come  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  and  he  give  us  things  we  need;  he  carry  on 
Great  Mary’s  work,  Great  Mary’s  life.  Great  Spirit  in  her 
lives  in  him;  Great  Spirit  lives  in  us  all.  He  talks  to  us  if 
we  listen.  She  talk  to  us  if  we  listen.  She  is  not  dead.  Taw- 
poot!  Tawpoot!  (I  thank  ye!).” 

The  Indians,  as  James  Mamack  put  on  his  hat  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place  outside  the  window,  kept  their  eyes 
closed  and  their  faces  bowed.  The  English  looked  from  one 
to  another  and  gave  a  slight  and  approving  nod. 

And  again  came  the  silence. 
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While  the  Indian  had  been  speaking,  there  had  been  a 
commotion  among  those  who  stood  in  the  garden  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  A  bluff  and  burly  man  in  homespun 
with  broad-brimmed  hat  had  entered  the  gate  from  the  high¬ 
way  which  came  over  the  fields  from  the  Town  House  at  No 
Bottom  Pond.  He  was  well  known  to  all  there  and  welcom¬ 
ing  glances  passed  to  him  from  all  who  could  see  him.  When 
he  realized  that  the  Indian  was  speaking,  he  stopped  and 
waited.  After  the  silence,  he  moved  forward  to  the  door  and 
removed  his  hat  to  speak. 

It  was  Peleg  Slocum,  a  public  friend,  and  one  of  the  eld¬ 
ers  at  Dartmouth  on  the  mainland. 

He  began:  “Word  came  to  us  the  beginning  of  the  week 
that  Mary  Starbuck  was  nearing  the  moment  of  her  depar¬ 
ture,  so  I  hastened  to  my  sloop  and  began  passage  to  the 
island  hoping  that  I  might  talk  with  her  before  she  would 
go  hence.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 

“Oh!  my  friends,  I  cannot  tell  thee  how  my  spirit  is  stirred 
within  me  by  the  sight  of  this  room  and  the  silent  body  of 
Mary  Starbuck.  It  seems  but  a  few  years  ago  (1701)  that  I 
brought  to  Nantucket  in  my  sloop  John  Richardson,  that 
public  Friend  who  had  a  deep  concern  upon  his  mind  that 
he  should  visit  the  people  of  this  island.  That  was  the  night 
that  we  fell  short  of  our  landing  place  and  instead  of  being 
off  Capaum  Harbor  we  were  off  Musketget  Island.  There 
we  had  to  land  and  spend  the  night  because  the  fog  was  too 
dense  to  find  our  way.  But  in  the  morning  we  came  to  the 
harbor  quickly  and  soon  we  were  in  this  very  room  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  Mary  Starbuck.  It  was  she  who  offered  to  have  the 
first  meeting  and  this  offer  showed  us  that  the  Spirit  was 
guiding  us  all  to  establish  the  Way  of  Truth  on  the  island. 
Then  it  was  that  the  clearness  of  her  understanding  and  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment  were  evident  and  we  saw  that  the 
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Spirit  had  led  us  to  the  one  person  on  the  island  who  not 
only  had  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people  so  that  her 
words  carried  power,  but  that  she  had  also  a  sure  mind  on 
the  everlasting  Love  of  God. 

“So  it  was  that  we  had,  in  this  room,  a  meeting  the  like  of 
which  I  had  not  seen  before.  She  it  was  who  directed  that 
this  room  be  bright  rubbed,  that  the  windows  be  taken  out 
of  the  frames  and  chairs  be  placed  without  and  within  so 
that  the  faces  of  the  people  were  toward  the  seats  where  the 
Public  Friends  sat. 

“There  are  here  many  who  remember  the  overwhelming 
truth  that  John  Richardson  was  moved  to  say  to  us  that  day. 
And  we  remember  how  many  stood  up  and  said  that  their 
questionings  and  doubts  had  been  removed,  and  how  vividly 
we  remember  that  worthy  woman,  Mary  Starbuck,  finally 
standing  on  her  feet  and  saying  slowly  and  clearly  and  in 
that  elegant  way  she  had  of  expressing  herself,  ‘This  is  the 
Truth;  this  is  the  Glory  I  have  heard  so  much  of!’  ” 

He  paused  for  a  period,  and  then  continued:  “We  are 
brought  low  by  the  departure  of  our  guide  and  leader.  We 
wait  for  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  Only  in  God  and  by  the 
Spirit  can  we  go  forward.  The  Eternal  Spirit  is  sufficient.” 

Restoring  his  hat  to  his  head,  he  stood  with  hands  folded 
while  a  deep  silence  held  all  in  its  power. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  walked  across  the  room  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  Nathaniel,  Mary’s  husband.  It  was  the 
signal  that  the  meeting  was  ended.  Friends  and  relatives 
pressed  into  the  room  to  speak  to  the  family.  Outside,  horses 
were  unhitched,  men  gathered  in  small  groups  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  news  and  opinions. 

Many  remained  while  the  box  was  closed  and  by  ready 
hands  placed  on  one  of  the  farm  carts.  They  followed  the 
cart  in  a  long  and  irregular  file  as  it  moved  out  of  the  farm- 
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yard  along  the  highway  and  up  the  hill  toward  Maxey’s 
Pond  to  the  graveyard. 

★  ★  ★ 

Benjamin  had  sat  beside  his  father  during  the  funeral 
meeting.  As  the  hour  proceeded,  his  thoughts  seemed  to 
center  on  one  idea:  these  people  here,  all  these  people,  had 
been  changed  by  Great  Mary. 

This  moment  was  the  beginning  of  his  own  interest  in 
the  meetings  of  Friends.  His  mother  had  long  been  a  reg¬ 
ular  attendant  at  the  meetings,  but  had  not  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  During  her  husband’s  four  years  imprisonment  in 
France  she  had  found  that  the  meeting  was  giving  her  cour¬ 
age.  In  its  quiet  times,  and  especially  when  the  Great  Mary 
was  moved  to  speak,  Damaris’s  anxieties  over  her  husband’s 
condition  in  prison  and  her  problems  of  conducting  his 
business  and  maintaining  their  property,  all  seemed  to  grow 
smaller  and  hold  possibilities  of  change  for  the  better.  Ben¬ 
jamin  had  watched  his  mother  and  realized  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  helping  her.  Now  he  faced  the  thought  that  it  was 
gaining  power  over  him. 

His  downcast  eyes  rested  on  his  father’s  thin  knees;  they 
made  sharp  points  in  his  First-Day  pantaloons.  Like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  death,  his  father’s  death,  stalked  into  his  mind. 
He  struggled  with  it;  he  tried  to  push  it  aside,  to  smother 
it,  but  there  it  was  before  him  and  around  him. 

Each  month  since  his  father’s  return  they  had  looked  for 
his  increase  in  strength.  But  there  was  no  increase.  Instead 
there  was  decrease,  sure  decrease!  His  routine  was  changing; 
he  was  no  longer  at  early  breakfast;  his  walks  were  fewer 
and  shorter  and  his  conversation  had  lost  quickness  and 
interest. 
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Benjamin  pulled  at  himself.  He  must  face  death  —  face  a 
funeral  —  what  he  was  doing  now  he  might  soon  do  again, 
and  for  his  father. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  his  mind  went  over  and  over  again 
the  funeral  of  the  Great  Mary  and  his  thoughts  while  Peleg 
Slocum  and  the  others  talked  and  the  silences  that  held  all. 
He  had  heard  the  stories  of  the  first  meetings  and  he  had 
see-n  his  great-aunt  minister  to  the  Indians.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  with  her  on  some  of  her  visits  and  had  helped  her  in 
the  warehouse  when  the  Indians  came  for  barter.  While  the 
funeral  went  on,  flowing  through  the  silences  and  underly¬ 
ing  all  his  anxieties  about  his  father  were  questions  about 
life  and  death  and  about  what  men  seemed  to  want  and  what 
they  tried  to  get.  They  were  new  questions  to  him  and  they 
were  thrust  up  out  of  seeing  his  father’s  disappointments 
and  the  successes  and  failures  of  men  about  him.  Life  on  the 
island,  with  the  sea  ever  calling,  ever  challenging  the  island 
men  to  come  and  make  big  adventures  for  their  living;  life 
on  the  island,  with  all  its  petty  quarrels  between  the  Coffins 
and  the  Folgers,  and  the  misunderstandings  with  the  In¬ 
dians;  life  on  the  island,  with  the  Quaker  Meeting  growing 
stronger  with  its  invincible  assertion  of  the  Power  of  the 
Spirit  and  its  growing  control  pressing  on  all,  was  now  cre¬ 
ating  a  mood  that  overwhelmed  him. 

His  inner  life  was  turmoil  while  the  outward  routine 
went  on.  An  errand  to  the  mill  would  bring  him  peace; 
an  at-homeness  would  possess  him  as  he  drove  up  the  hill, 
watching  the  huge  vanes  turn  slowly  in  the  wind  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  steady  clack !  clack!  of  the  machinery;  within  the 
mill  the  odor  of  the  crushed  grain  seemed  to  feed  his  spirit 
and  all  his  questioning  would  be  enveloped  and  hidden  by 
the  pure  joy  of  the  warm  fragrance  within  the  mill  and  the 
glimpse  through  the  open  shutter  of  the  blue  sky  falling 
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down  on  all  sides  of  the  island,  and  the  warm  breeze  coming 
from  the  ocean  sweetened  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
vines. 

But  before  the  day  was  ended,  he  would  be  stirred  by 
inner  anger  and  rebellion,  when  he  saw  some  of  the  men  of 
Nantucket  doing  hypocritical  things,  being  unfair  and  un¬ 
just.  Such  a  moment  occurred  one  day  when  he  passed  a 
crowd  at  the  gaol  at  No  Bottom  Pond;  they  were  watching 
the  whipping  of  an  Indian  girl  who  had  been  charged  with 
stealing  tools.  Thirty  lashes  and  a  fine  of  three  pounds  were 
her  penalty.  She  had  no  money,  but  one  of  the  inhabitants 
had  agreed  to  pay  her  fine  if  she  would  be  “bound”  to  serve 
in  his  family  for  five  years. 

Benjamin’s  whole  being  revolted  against  such  treatment 
and  inward  anger  was  aroused  because  of  his  own  powerless 
youth  to  prevent  it. 

The  drunkenness  on  the  island,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians,  the  sordid  life  around  the  wharves,  all  drove  him 
to  seek  an  outlet  into  some  solution. 

In  the  Power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Power  that  gave  peace  and 
poise  and  good  judgment  to  Great  Mary,  he  found  hope. 

★  ★  ★ 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  funeral  meeting  of  Mary 
Coffin  Starbuck,  the  island  people  gathered  again,  but  this 
time  at  the  Gayer  homestead,  and  Benjamin  Coffin  sat  out 
the  funeral  meeting  of  his  father. 

This  loss  brought  him  face  to  face  with  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  a  new  self.  The  importance  of  the  Coffins  trooped 
into  his  thought,  and  of  the  Gayers,  their  possessions,  their 
position  of  leadership  among  all  those  on  the  island,  all 
flooded  in  upon  him. 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Benjamin  came  into  full 
possession  of  the  little  room  in  the  Gayer  homestead,  the 
room  that  was  once  William  Gayer’s  office  and  study. 

Benjamin  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  had  not  been  in 
school  for  two  years.  As  he  had  mastered  Latin,  so,  with 
the  help  of  books  in  the  Gayer  library  and  books  received 
from  the  Newbury  Coffins,  he  outstripped  what  the  school 
could  offer. 

Damaris,  his  mother,  with  all  her  Gayer  inheritance,  had 
much  to  give  him  and  their  companionship  had  grown  closer 
as  Nathaniel’s  illness  developed.  All  the  accounts  of  the 
warehouse  and  tryworks  and  the  watching  of  the  land  deals 
seemed  to  gravitate  into  Benjamin’s  hands  and  onto  the  desk 
in  the  little  room. 

Latin,  as  a  pastime,  began  to  be  neglected,  and  land  as  a 
controlling  interest  began  to  fill  his  mind. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  little  room  were  bundles  of  papers, 
all  marked  and  tied  together  with  strips  of  cloth.  They 
were  deeds  and  records  of  meetings  of  the  *  ‘proprietors”  of 
the  island. 

At  first  these  had  passed  unnoticed  by  Benjamin  because 
his  interests  were  elsewhere.  But  now  the  inhabitants  had 
increased,  land  had  been  allotted  or  sold,  and  confusion  was 
arising  concerning  “butts  and  bounds”  and  about  the  rights 
of  early  settlers  and  proprietors.  All  these  bundles  of  papers 
concerned  the  taking-up  and  the  division  of  land  on  the 
island.  William  Gayer,  as  early  as  1708,  had  been  assigned 
by  the  proprietors  the  task  of  looking  up  and  gathering  all 
the  deeds  and  all  possible  information  about  the  original 
allotment  of  land  to  the  Macys,  Starbucks,  Coffins,  and  other 
“first  purchasers”  of  the  island,  and  also  all  the  changes  and 
additions  that  came  about  after  the  island  was  inhabited 
and  the  few  families  became  many. 
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Uncle  James  Coffin  had  also  been  assigned  to  work  with 
William  Gayer,  and  this  little  room  was  the  office  and  place 
of  safety  for  records  and  papers.  Benjamin  could  remember, 
long  before  he  came  to  the  homestead  to  live,  the  coming 
and  going  of  men  in  and  out  of  the  little  door  that  led 
directly  from  the  garden  into  the  room.  Many,  many  times 
he  had  seen  Grandfather  Gayer  and  Uncle  James  working 
together,  side  by  side  at  the  desk  that  was  now  his. 

He  began  to  open  and  read  the  documents  with  interest. 
He  asked  himself  questions:  How  did  the  Coffins  get  the 
land  of  the  island  in  the  beginning?  Did  they  buy  it  from 
the  Indians?  How  much  land  did  they  have?  Did  he  have 
any  land?  Would  he  ever  have  land? 

Certain  facts  and  dates  he  discovered  and  fixed  very  clearly 
in  his  mind: 

Great-grandfather  Tristram  joined  Thomas  Macy,  Edward 
Starbuck,  and  others  in  Salisbury  in  buying  Nantucket. 

They  bought  it  of  a  man  named  Mayhew,  Thomas  May- 
hew,  who  had  title  to  it  from  the  Crown. 

They  bought  it  for  thirty  pounds  in  money  and  two  beaver 
hats. 

They  didn’t  buy  any  part  of  the  island  until  they  were 
sure  that  the  Indians,  who  had  claims,  were  satisfied. 

Benjamin  read  some  of  the  old  Indian  deeds  with  great 
interest  and  was  glad  that  no  land  was  taken  from  them  by 
force. 

Before  the  purchasers  left  Salisbury,  they  passed  this 
order: 

Tristram  Coffin  Sen.,  Thomas  Macy,  Edward  Starbuck, 
Thomas  Barnard  and  Peter  Ffouger  shall  all  measure  and 
lay  out  .  .  .  the  first  plantation  or  township  .  .  .  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  land  shall  be  laid  out  and  what  shall  remain 
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At  Nantucket,  two  months  later  (July  15,  1661), 

it  was  agreed  that  each  man  of  the  owners  .  .  .  shall  have 
liberty  to  chuse  his  house-lot  on  any  place  .  .  .  each  house 
lot  shall  contain  sixty  rod  square  to  a  whole  accomo¬ 
dation  or  share  or  the  value  of  it. 

Benjamin  figured  it  out  that  each  purchaser  started  life 
in  Nantucket  with  about  twenty  acres,  but  in  addition  each 
had  a  right  in  a  number  of  acres  of  common  land. 

The  Coffins  had  five  shares:  they  were  held  by  Tristram 
senior,  Peter,  James,  Tristram  junior,  and  Stephen  Green- 
leaf  (husband  of  Tristram’s  daughter  Elizabeth). 

But  that  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  All  twenty  fam¬ 
ilies  never  came  to  Nantucket.  Tristram  junior  never  came; 
he  preferred  to  live  in  Newbury.  So  did  Stephen  Greenleaf 
and  so  did  Peter;  even  James  was  “on  and  off.”  But  Tris¬ 
tram  senior  had  the  power  of  the  five  shares  and  in  a  way 
controlled  a  quarter  of  the  power  of  the  purchasers. 

Tristram  was  now  dead,  and  Peter  was  dead,  and  James 
was  dead,  and  now  there  were  not  twenty  families,  but  near¬ 
ly  a  hundred. 

Where  was  the  Coffin  land  and  the  Coffin  power? 

For  many  hours  he  untied  bundles  of  papers:  deeds,  copies 
of  wills,  copies  of  records;  he  tried  to  follow  the  change  of 
ownership  in  some  of  the  Coffin  shares;  he  became  confused 
in  the  reports  of  “lot-layers”  in  the  transfer  of  rods  of  land 
from  certain  “shares”;  and  sometimes  he  could  find  no  deed 
or  record  of  land  transfers  that  both  he  and  his  mother 
knew  all  about. 

It  was  all  indefinite  and  very  tantalizing.  Here  was  this 
island  with  definite  bounds  made  by  the  ocean.  Within  the 
bounds  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  and  a  fourth  of  that 
land,  and  perhaps  more,  now  ought  to  be  Coffin  land. 
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Then  a  dramatic  event  occurred  which  changed  the  whole 
outlook  on  Nantucket  land. 

All  proprietors  were  warned  that  there  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  on  December  5,  1722,  at  the  Town  House 
at  No  Bottom  Pond,  when  some  startling  proposals  would 
be  made  and  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  land  troubles 
would  be  considered. 

Damaris,  as  a  proprietor,  attended  and  took  Benjamin 
with  her,  as  he  was,  by  now,  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  her  landholdings. 

The  results  of  this  meeting  were  unusual,  for  every  pro¬ 
prietor  gave  back  the  land  which  had  been  set  off  to  him 
and  accepted  “a  new  layout.” 

The  vote  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  freeholders  of  Nantucket  have  for  some 
time  labored  under  inconveniences  with  respect  to  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  certain  tracts  of  land  called  house-lots  and 
dividends,  some  being  interlapped,  many  unintelligible 
and  some  by  reason  of  mistakes,  others  that  the  former 
butts  and  bounds  thereof  are  lost  and  many  grievances 
thence  ensue;  it  is  therefore  ordered  to  redress  the  same 
that  every  proprietor  may  lay  down  every  particular  tract 
and  may  have  their  just  proportions  according  to  their 
just  right  and  interest. 

As  a  result  of  this  vote  nearly  one  hundred  entries  record 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  Nantucket  land.  This  Record, 
regarding  the  land  of  Damaris  Gayer  Coffin,  is  typical: 

Voted  and  agreed  that  Damaris  Coffin  may  take  one 
quarter  of  a  acre  of  land  adjoining  to  that  land  whereon 
the  dwelling  house  of  William  Stretton  now  standeth 
which  was  laid  out  to  him,  and  likewise  to  exchange  her 
part  of  Edward  Starbuck’s  lott  by  Wequitaquage  [Hum- 
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mock  Pond  location]  and  to  take  it  up  at  Jeffries  field  and 
likewise  what  other  land  she  may  have  as  yet  to  take  up 
to  take  it  in  the  same  field. 

This  action  had  only  to  do  with  “house  lots”  and  located 
land;  beyond  these  each  proprietor  had  much  equity  in  un¬ 
divided  land,  or  “the  commons,”  as  the  unfenced  portions 
of  the  island  were  called. 

Benjamin’s  most  strategic  move  in  his  land  dealings  was 
in  bringing  back  to  the  island  all  his  family’s  “commons” 
which  his  brother  Charles  had  carried  off  the  island. 

When  his  father  died,  the  usual  difficulties  arose  in  settling 
an  estate  that  had  much  land  indefinitely  bounded  and  very 
hard  to  locate.  There  was  no  will  left  by  Benjamin’s  father, 
and  to  make  distribution  easier,  Charles,  who  had  married 
and  moved  to  Boston,  proposed  that  he  take  all  the  rights 
in  the  “common”  land,  leaving  the  personal  assets  and  money 
to  be  divided  among  the  other  sons  and  daughters.  Although 
Benjamin  was  only  in  his  teens,  he  didn’t  like  the  plan.  It 
meant  that  the  control  of  all  the  “common”  land  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  would  be  “off,”  which  in  Benjamin’s  mind  meant  lost. 

Early  in  his  land  studies  he  began  an  approach  to  Charles 
to  recover  this  “common”  land  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
family  on  the  island.  Charles  had  little  use  for  it  and  was 
too  far  away  and  too  unrelated  to  island  life  to  manipulate 
it.  And  land  and  house  sites  were  in  demand  at  Nantucket; 
this  was  inevitable  at  a  time  when  the  population  was  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  hundreds  to  the  thousands. 

A  favorable  moment  came  when  Charles  was  on  the  island 
visiting.  His  wife  did  not  like  the  island  life;  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  Newport  and  then  began  her  married  life  in 
Boston.  Her  visit  to  her  husband’s  mother  was  not  an  en¬ 
joyable  event.  Damaris  thought  her  son  had  married  a  very 
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superficial  and  extravagant  young  woman,  and  one  day 
warned  her,  “You  and  your  husband  will  be  eating  crusts 
some  day.” 

This  was  the  moment  that  Benjamin  pressed  his  plan  for 
bringing  back  the  “common”  land  rights  to  the  island. 

He  offered  Charles  one  hundred  pounds  for  all  his  island 
holdings  and  Charles  accepted.  The  deed  starts  off  with  a 
single  item  as  though  Benjamin  had  dickered  for  something 
of  little  value,  then  having  gained  a  little  the  deed  records  a 
very  large  transaction: 

Charles  Coffin  of  Boston  conveys  to  Benjamin  Coffin  of 
Nantucket,  schoolmaster,  such  a  right,  privilege  or  interest 
in  the  common  land  of  Nantucket  as  will  keep  or  pasture 
one  cow,  with  all  the  house  lots,  divided  lands,  medows 
and  other  rights,  profits,  privileges,  appurtenances  what¬ 
ever  .  .  .  and  all  the  part  of  Pikes  share  .  .  .  and  all  the  part 
of  my  father’s  estate.  .  .  . 

This  trade  made  Benjamin  a  “proprietor”  on  the  island. 

Damaris’s  admiration  for  Benjamin’s  interest  in  land  and 
his  success  in  trading  caused  her  to  transfer  much  of  her 
land  rights  to  him.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  deeds: 

I  Damaris  Gayer  Coffin,  widow,  in  consideration  of  .  .  . 
the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  unto  my  son  Ben¬ 
jamin  Coffin,  Schoolmaster,  do  give  ...  a  piece  of  land 
lying  and  being  in  Sherborn,  ...  in  that  part  of  the  town 
commonly  called  Wesco  field  the  twenty-fifth  lot  or  share 
between  the  acre  lots  and  the  warehouse  lots.  .  .  . 

★  ★  ★ 

With  land  and  more  land  coming  definitely  into  his  hands, 
Benjamin  saw  a  bright  future  for  the  island. 
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Fish  and  oil  from  the  sea  were  unlimited.  Tons  of  dried 
fish  and  thousands  of  casks  of  whale  oil  would  be  carried 
out  of  the  harbor  in  Nantucket  ships  and  landed  in  the  West 
Indies,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  even  in  ports  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Europe. 

The  “commons,”  with  hundreds  of  acres,  could  pasture 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  hogs.  Vast  fertile  spots 
would  become  the  farms  of  the  island  providing  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  vegetables,  and  hay  and  grain. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  future.  Land  would  be  in 
demand. 

The  inhabitants  were  increasing  monthly.  Offshore  whal¬ 
ing  in  small  sloops  was  decreasing  because  large  ships  were 
being  built  and  sent  to  distant  whaling  grounds.  Sloops 
arrived  weekly  with  household  furnishings  and  lumber. 
“Wesco  acre  lots”  were  opened  near  the  big  harbor  (area 
north  of  Liberty  Street)  and  “West  Monomoy  lots”  (Pleasant 
Street  section)  were  marked  out  west  of  the  “fish  lots” 
(Orange  Street  section). 

Carpenters  and  “housewrights”  were  in  demand  as  much 
as  coopers  and  shipwrights. 

The  future  demanded  land,  Nantucket  land,  Coffin  land . 

★  ★  ★ 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Benjamin  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  Mr.  Collins.  He  was  a  mysterious  character  and 
under  the  suspicion  of  many.  He  appeared  on  the  island 
and  never  revealed  where  he  came  from  or  what  his  business 
was.  His  pleasing  manner  and  unmistakable  education  in 
time  won  him  confidence,  especially  with  Benjamin,  who 
found  Collins  an  excellent  Latin  scholar  and  a  stimulating 
companion. 
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The  school  had  been  “kept”  in  the  Town  House  near  No 
Bottom  Pond  and  Benjamin’s  interest  in  this  school  was  very 
great.  During  the  sickness  of  a  teacher  he  recommended  that 
Collins  supply.  The  supply  became  permanent  and  the 
school  and  the  teacher  became  one  of  the  very  lively  interests 
in  Benjamin’s  life. 

Suddenly  one  day  when  Benjamin  was  at  the  school,  Col¬ 
lins  asked  him  to  “keep  school”  for  a  moment  while  he 
stepped  out. 

Collins  was  never  seen  again! 

The  excitement  that  followed  painted  Collins  as  a  thief, 
a  robber,  a  pirate,  a  murderer,  and  placed  Benjamin  in  a 
very  sad  position. 

For  a  few  days  Benjamin  readjusted  his  work  at  home  so 
that  he  might  fulfill  the  trust  that  Collins  had  dropped  into 
his  hands. 

But  the  days  ran  into  weeks.  No  teacher  was  available. 
Benjamin  must  at  least  finish  the  season. 

A  family  council  was  held  and  Damaris  and  Benjamin  put 
responsibility  for  the  Gayer  business  upon  the  older  boys. 

Benjamin’s  willingness  to  teach  encouraged  the  children 
and  parents.  They  sensed  the  natural  interest  of  Benjamin 
in  the  school,  and  before  the  new  season  opened,  pride  of 
the  community  in  Benjamin,  their  “scholar,”  and  his  sense 
of  duty  coupled  with  his  interest  in  education,  caused  him 
to  continue  for  another  few  weeks  until  the  right  teacher 
could  be  found. 

He  continued  forty-six  years! 

★  ★  * 

While  all  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Benjamin’s 
life,  Jedida  Hussey  came  into  his  orbit  —  or  did  he  come 
into  hers? 
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The  Friends’  Meeting  with  its  silences  was  never  without 
excitement,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  moments  was  when 
a  young  man’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  back  of  a  Quaker  bon¬ 
net.  Much  silent  courting  went  on  in  the  meeting.  A  dull 
gray  and  stiff  buckram  bonnet  might  try  to  discourage  and 
diminish  the  call  and  cunning  of  Cupid,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  young  man  would  sit  still,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  back  of  her  bonnet  —  and  she  knew  it. 

Benjamin  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
Each  first-day  he  and  his  mother  climbed  the  hill  near 
Maxey’s  Pond  and  entered  the  Quaker  Meeting  House.  His 
mother  took  her  seat  on  the  left  of  the  aisle  among  the 
women  and  Benjamin  sat  on  the  benches  on  the  right  among 
the  men.  Long  before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  found  himself 
looking  first  for  the  bonnet  of  Jedida  Hussey.  The  intimacy 
had  grown  naturally.  The  young  people  had  their  chowder 
parties  and  picnics  and,  most  remembered,  the  annual  shear¬ 
ing;  but  each  first-day  when  meeting  was  over,  the  group 
that  lived  near  the  Big  Harbor  joined  in  the  walk  down  the 
hill  from  above  the  Pond  and  along  the  highway.  This  was 
the  moment  when  the  bonnet  was  brought  into  full  service. 
He  could  hear  her  voice,  but  rarely  see  her  change  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  its  revealing  and  unmistakable  message. 

He  lived  in  the  Gayer  homestead;  she  lived  not  many 
yards  beyond  in  the  Hussey  homestead  (southwest  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Federal  Streets),  where  Stephen  Hussey  had 
lived,  now  occupied  by  his  son  Bachelor,  Jedida’s  father. 

The  Husseys  were  the  liveliest  family  on  the  island. 
Stephen  had  come  from  the  Quaker  settlement  on  the  Bar¬ 
bados  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  mariner,  trader,  and 
lawyer.  Even  though  a  Friend  and  one  of  the  original  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  request  for  a  meeting,  he  was  known  as  a  man 
with  a  “litigious  temperament.’’  He  frequently  gave  evi- 
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dence  that  his  Quaker  principles  did  not  restrain  him  from 
an  exciting  disagreement  and  difference  of  opinion.  He  had 
eight  children  and  each  one  inherited  much  of  their  father’s 
temperament. 

George,  Stephen’s  seventh  child,  was  sent  to  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  This  was  a  surprising  move  for  a  Quaker  parent  in 
days  when  the  followers  of  George  Fox  were  suspicious  of 
the  Puritan  educational  leaders  at  Harvard.  When  Stephen 
was  asked  to  explain  why  he  sent  George  to  college,  “seeing 
they  were  such  enemies  to  humane  learning,”  he  replied: 
“I  do  not  perceive  that  my  son  is  ever  like  to’ve  the  Spirit 
and  he  need’ve  something  else.” 

At  another  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  over 
some  land  rights  he  said:  “I  send  George  to  Harvard  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  bring  him  up  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
proprietors.” 

George  was  not  a  success  in  Harvard,  for  we  read  in  the 
official  record: 

Hussey  being  convicted  of  dressing  himself  in  Women’s 
apparel  and  walking  in  the  street  of  the  Town  at  Noon¬ 
day  on  the  Election  day  with  inferior  Company  and  in 
view  of  Scandalous  People  was  sentenced  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  the  house  to  make  a  public  Confession,  to 
be  publickly  admonished  and  degraded,  which  Sentence 
was  Executed  in  the  College  Hall  after  morning  prayers 
this  day. 

George’s  return  from  Harvard  brought  help  to  Benjamin 
in  the  study  of  Latin.  In  fact  he  first  beat  a  pathway  to  the 
Hussey  homestead  to  read  Latin  with  George.  At  first  Jedida 
could  not  compete  with  Latin. 

When  Benjamin  was  twenty  and  Jedida  eighteen,  the  mar¬ 
riage  took  place.  Benjamin  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
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would  be  best  for  him  to  be  “received”  into  the  meeting  — 
the  primary  step  to  a  good  Quaker  marriage.  In  December, 
1725,  he  was  formally  recorded  as  “received.”  Then  began 
the  investigations  which  Quakers  considered  necessary  be¬ 
fore  a  marriage. 

These  were  days  when  the  population  of  the  island  was 
endangered  by  the  influx  of  a  few  hundred  from  “off.”  The 
Quakers  took  their  responsibilities  very  seriously.  The  com¬ 
mittees  watched  out  for  “too  gay  hats”;  young  members  were 
warned  to  “admonish  their  men  friends  not  to  cut  their  hair 
too  short,”  and  the  “wearing  of  wigs”  was  openly  condemned. 

The  marriage  of  Benjamin  and  Jedida  set  many  tongues 
in  motion.  It  is  told  that  a  diary  of  the  day  recorded: 

Today,  Jedida  Hussey,  a  lively  maid  of  seventeen,  is 
seeking  marriage  with  Benjamin  Coffin,  the  only  member 
of  his  family  to  come  among  Friends. 

In  December,  1725,  they  declared  in  an  open  meeting 
their  intention  of  marriage.  Will  Starbuck  and  Nathaniel 
Coleman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  “inspect  the  young 
man’s  clearness  and  to  report  their  answer.”  A  committee 
of  women  was  appointed  to  interview  Jedida.  By  the  end  of 
January,  1726,  the  reports  came,  “cannot  find  anything  that 
might  hinder  proceedings.” 

The  “marriage  and  entertainment”  took  place  at  the 
Hussey  homestead  the  fifth  day  of  the  second  month  of  1726. 

They  lived  together  twenty-seven  years  and  brought  up 
a  family  of  fourteen  children,  twelve  boys  and  two  girls. 

★  ★  ★ 

Benjamin  and  Jedida  began  housekeeping  in  part  of  the 
Gayer  homestead.  The  sprawling  and  unpainted  house  had 
started  other  couples  by  adding  a  leanto  here  and  a  room  and 
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a  chimney  there.  It  was  the  center  of  a  very  active  family, 
with  Damaris  and  Benjamin  as  leaders  in  the  business  and 
in  all  family  interests  and  occupations.  There  was  a  trading 
business  in  cloth,  in  metal,  in  salted  meat  and  ship  bread. 
The  tryworks  were  rarely  cool,  and  there  was  a  coming  and 
going  of  most  of  the  influential  men  of  the  island,  because 
the  “little  room”  remained  the  place  where  many  of  the 
most  essential  records  were  kept  of  the  island’s  growth  and 
development. 

Benjamin’s  schoolmastering  added  to  the  activity  of  the 
homestead,  for  parents  sensed  Benjamin’s  interest  in  their 
children  and  sought  him  out  for  help  in  their  family  trou¬ 
bles.  Then  he  began  to  have  the  children  of  men  at  sea  on 
whaling  voyages  placed  in  his  care  when  the  mother  died  or 
was  sick.  And  the  Indians  more  and  more  turned  toward 
Benjamin  for  the  advice  and  help  that  the  “Great  Mary” 
had  given  them. 

Benjamin  and  Jedida  spent  only  a  few  years  in  the  Gayer 
homestead.  Hardly  had  they  settled  into  a  routine  when 
they  recognized  that  the  movement  of  the  town  was  away 
from  No  Bottom  Pond  as  a  center. 

With  the  final  closing  of  Capaum  Harbor  and  the  trend 
toward  the  Big  Harbor,  the  No  Bottom  Pond  section  began 
to  seem  “out  of  town.”  A  “highway”  had  developed  leading 
straight  up  from  the  wharf  at  the  Big  Harbor.  This  wharf 
was  called  “Straight  Wharf”  and  the  highway  soon  became 
State  Street  (Main  Street)  from  which  roads  began  to  run 
to  all  sections  of  the  island. 

Soon  the  Town  House  followed  the  trend  and  was  given 
up  at  No  Bottom  Pond  and  rebuilt  half  a  mile  up  the  high¬ 
way  from  Straight  Wharf  (west  of  Monument).  A  Quaker 
Meeting  House  was  established  a  little  farther  up  the  High¬ 
way  (corner  of  Main  and  Saratoga  Streets).  Town  Meetings, 
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the  Court,  and  the  Quaker  Meeting  with  surprising  haste 
soon  were  grouped  in  what  became  known  as  “the  Court-end 
of  the  town.” 

Benjamin  and  Jedida  followed  the  trend.  They  left 
Damaris  in  the  Gayer  homestead  and  established  their  own 
homestead  and  schoolhouse  near  the  Town  House  (south¬ 
west  side  of  Pleasant  Street).  Here  Benjamin  became  much 
more  than  a  schoolmaster.  Early  the  Friends’  Meeting  called 
him  to  be  its  clerk,  an  office  of  great  importance  because  the 
Friends  had  no  president  or  executive  officer,  and  the  clerk 
was  the  deciding  voice  in  many  issues. 

Benjamin  was  also  called  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors 
because  he  had  mastered  many  of  the  land  problems  and 
won  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  island  proprietors.  He 
also  “settled”  whaleship  accounts,  and  made  adjustments  on 
the  wharf  between  sailors  and  owners;  he  wrote  indentures 
and  wills  and  became  a  trusted  money-changer  establishing 
the  value  of  many  foreign  coins  which  found  their  way  from 
lands  afar  to  the  island:  pisterenes,  doubloons,  French 
crowns,  and  shillings. 

His  schoolteaching  brought  him  little  “hard  money,”  so 
scarce  and  so  treasured;  instead  he  received  from  the  parents 
of  the  children  he  taught  dried  fish,  feathers,  yarn,  wool, 
potatoes,  turnips,  hay,  grain  —  in  fact  any  product  that  had 
value.  These  he  could  sell  or  barter. 

Near  his  home  and  school  he  built  a  warehouse  where  the 
payments  for  his  teaching  were  collected  and  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  articles  needed  by  his  family  or  for  labor  in 
building  and  plowing  and  harvesting  and  mowing  hay-fields 
or  for  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs  which  he  might  care  to 
possess  for  his  own  use  or  for  trading. 

The  schoolmaster’s  homestead  was  a  place  of  constant 
activity.  Everyone  had  some  share  in  the  work  that  kept  the 
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family  fed  and  clothed.  Daily  interests  in  conversation  were: 


Marking  of  the  lambs. 

Shearing  and  the  processing  of  the  wool.  Never  could 
Jedida  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  family  even 
though  the  loom  was  always  being  worked  by  someone. 
The  accounts  show  large  quantities  of  yarn  and  also  yards 
of  woven  cloth  taken  by  Benjamin  in  pay  for  his  teach¬ 
ing. 

Planting  and  hoeing  and  harvesting  his  farm  land  and 
mowing  and  making  the  hay  in  his  meadows. 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  school. 

The  care  and  education  of  children  of  whalemen  at  sea, 
some  not  heard  from  for  months  and  some  never  heard 
from  again. 

Much  attention  to  the  Indians. 

The  gossip  about  the  members  of  the  meeting. 

Jedida  and  her  twelve  boys  and  two  girls  conducted  a 
large  enterprise;  she  had  a  Hussey  inheritance,  an  unusually 
active  mind  and  body,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why 
the  schoolmaster’s  homestead  won  the  reputation  of  being  a 
lively  place  to  live  and  one  of  the  influential  centers  of  the 
rapidly  growing  island  community. 

The  schoolhouse  was  set  apart  from  the  house  and  barn 
and  warehouse.  It  was  a  single  room  with  a  fireplace  oppo¬ 
site  the  door;  on  each  side  of  the  door  within  the  room  were 
the  lines  of  pegs  for  the  scholars’  hats  and  coats  and  cloaks. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  was  the  schoolmaster’s  desk  and 
chair,  and  before  it  was  a  backless  bench  for  the  reciting 
class,  while  around  the  wall  ran  a  wide  shelf  which  served  as 
a  desk,  the  scholars  sitting  on  benches  with  their  backs  to 
the  center  of  the  room  doing  their  sums  with  their  faces  to 
the  wall. 

Here  from  1740  to  the  end  of  his  life  Benjamin  Coffin 
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conducted  a  school  that  touched  over  four  hundred  families 
of  the  island  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  children. 

Only  one  of  the  three  ledgers,  which  he  faithfully  kept, 
remains,  but  it  vividly  tells  the  story  of  his  work. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  in  session  in  all  the  months 
of  the  year.  Certain  seasonal  interruptions  were  allowed,  de¬ 
manded  by  haying  and  farming  or  by  fishing  or  whaling. 
On  many  days  when  whales  were  offshore  there  was  no 
school.  Older  children  went  to  school  more  during  the  win¬ 
ter  than  in  the  summer,  and  the  warm  weather  sessions  were 
attended  best  by  younger  children. 

The  school  charges  were  determined  by  the  weeks  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  parents  paid  four  times  a  year.  Some  of  the 
payments  were  as  high  as  “nine  shillings  for  schooling  and 
four  pence  for  fire,”  each  parent  paying  his  share  of  the  large 
cost  of  the  big  fire. 

Benjamin’s  pay  came  in  every  form  conceivable:  spinning, 
knitting,  fish,  oysters,  clams,  wood,  washing  sheep,  marking- 
sheep,  wool,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Often 
he  was  paid  in  foreign  money  which  came  onto  the  island 
in  the  pockets  of  whalemen  and  sailors.  The  receipt  of  this 
strange  money  was  an  event.  Benjamin  became  a  money¬ 
changer,  for  some  value  must  be  assigned  this  money  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  ledger  is  filled  with  en¬ 
tries  like  this: 

by  cash  paid  at  our  house  1  French  crown  and  y2  dollar 
7  sh.  &  5  pence. 

by  cash  3  and  i/2  pisterenes  Hannah  paid  me  at  her  tent 
at  Shearpen  —  present  Anthony  Stretton  and  others.  4  sh 
and  3  pence. 

by  a  pig  —  6  shilling. 

by  cash  at  his  house  41/9  old  tenor  8c  2  pounds  of  butter. 

7  sh.  and  3  and  34  pence. 
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The  ledger  covers  the  last  ten  years  of  Benjamin’s  life. 
It  shows  dealings  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  families 
and  nearly  eight  hundred  children,  and  the  money  value 
exceeded  a  thousand  pounds. 

On  days  when  school  was  “keeping,”  the  children  came  at 
eight  and  went  home  at  eleven.  They  returned  at  one  and 
stayed  until  after  four. 

There  were  no  blackboards  or  slates.  All  writing  was  done 
with  a  quill  and  homemade  ink.  To  make  and  mend  a  quill 
pen  was  the  mark  of  a  learned  man  and  much  of  the  time  of 
Benjamin  was  occupied  in  doing  this  for  himself  and  his 
scholars.  The  very  coarse  paper  used  was  folded  to  make  a 
notebook,  lines  were  drawn  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler  with  a  bit 
of  soft  lead,  and  the  process  of  driving  a  quill  pen  over  this 
rough  surface  required  great  patience  and  skill. 

Second  in  importance  to  writing  was  reading.  Benjamin 
used  The  Child’s  Weeks-work,  which,  as  the  title  page  says, 
“will  infallibly  Allure  and  Lead  a  little  child  on  into  a  way 
of  reading  with  Ease  and  Expedition.”  It  contained  proverbs 
and  fables,  a  section  devoted  to  “Behavior,”  and  a  short 
catechism  “fitted  for  the  Use  of  Children  after  they  have 
said  their  Prayers.”  This  little  book  was  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  early  as  1712.  Later  he  used  the  most  widely  accepted 
schoolbook  of  the  times:  A  New  Guide  to  the  English 
Tongue.  It  was  a  combination  of  reader  and  speller.  Words 
for  spelling  were  interspersed  with  religious  reading  and 
moralizing,  but  the  book  was  made  acceptable  by  fables  with 
pictures. 

Benjamin  taught  arithmetic,  as  did  most  of  the  schoolmas¬ 
ters  of  his  day,  without  a  textbook.  He  had  his  own  manu¬ 
script  “sum-book”  with  its  problems  and  rules,  and  not  until 
after  1740  did  he  use  a  book.  In  that  year  the  famous  The 
Scholmaster’s  Assistant  by  Thomas  Dilworth  was  published 
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in  the  colonies  and  became  the  most  widely  used  schoolbook 
of  the  times.  The  “scholar”  had  no  textbook,  but  made  his 
own  “sum-book”  from  sheets  of  rough  paper. 

At  one  time  Benjamin’s  school  was  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  Coffins;  three  of  his  own  sons  were  among  his  pupils 
and  ten  of  his  grandsons. 

The  schoolmaster  period  of  his  life  covered  from  1731  to 
1777. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  the  midst  of  a  very  successful  and  happy  life  came  the 
death  of  Jedida. 

The  year  was  1759. 

Benjamin  was  fifty-four  years  old.  They  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  thirty-three  years.  Of  their  fifteen  children,  three 
had  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  twelve,  five  were  married,  and 
the  children  who  remained  in  the  home  had  Anna  at  the 
top,  a  bright  girl  of  nineteen  who  took  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  cared  for  Benjamin  and  her  five  brothers,  the 
youngest  being  six  years  old. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Jedida,  Benjamin  married 
Deborah  Macy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Macy.  Deborah  was 
twenty-one  years  younger  than  Benjamin.  To  them  were  born 
two  boys,  one  girl,  and  a  still-born  child.  One  of  the  boys  was 
Thomas,  who  became  the  father  of  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott,  a 
famous  abolitionist. 

All  of  Benjamin’s  children  were  substantial  and  built 
homes  and  raised  families  and  did  their  part  in  advancing 
the  life  of  the  island.  But  Micajah  seemed  to  show  the  great¬ 
est  versatility  and  the  quickest  and  readiest  response  to  needs 
as  they  arose.  He  it  was  who  carried  on  Benjamin’s  interest 
in  Latin.  The  other  boys  began  the  language,  but  Micajah 
was  the  one  who  kept  at  it  and  enjoyed  it.  He  and  his  father 
read  Latin  books  together,  and  they  made  themselves  pro- 
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ficient  in  a  kind  of  Latin  conversation  prevalent  in  their 
day,  so  that  the  tradition  of  their  ability  to  talk  with  each 
other  in  “a  strange  language”  has  lived  on  in  Nantucket. 

And  it  was  Micajah  who  took  the  most  interest  in  the 
land  deals  that  were  continually  present  in  Benjamin’s 
thought  and  in  his  daily  contact  with  the  men  of  the  island. 

Micajah  was  to  build  much  on  the  island,  to  sail  success¬ 
ful  ships  in  far  distant  seas,  to  trade  in  European  lands,  and 
finally  to  share  in  lawmaking  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  during  those  formative  years  after  the  Revolutionary 
War;  but  in  all  his  varied  occupations  and  interests  and  in 
all  the  changes  in  his  life,  his  father,  the  old  Nantucket 
schoolmaster  of  hundreds  of  Coffins,  was  the  object  of  his 
constant  thought,  respect,  and  affection. 


II.  A  QUAKER  MARINER  AND  TRADER 


Micajah  Coffin,  the  most  notable  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  the  schoolmaster,  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Quaker  records  as  a  bridegroom.  Abigail  Coleman  is  the 
maiden  he  will  marry  and  the  “keeping  room”  of  the  Elihu 
Coleman  house,  still  standing  strong  and  inviting  outside 
Nantucket  town,  is  the  place  of  a  party  before  the  marriage. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Are  we  all  here?” 

Micajah’s  voice  was  happy  and  boisterous.  He  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  strain.  For  three  months  he  had  been  under 
the  “inquiry  into  clearness”  for  his  marriage. 

Tonight  he  and  Abigail  had  had  their  last  meeting,  he 
with  the  committee  of  two  men  appointed  by  the  Friends’ 
Meeting,  and  she  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  women. 
Questions  had  been  asked,  answers  had  been  given,  and 
nothing  had  been  found  to  prevent  their  marriage.  They 
were  relieved,  for  they  lived  in  the  days  when  the  Quakers 
of  the  island  were  beginning  to  feel  responsibility  for  the 
morals  of  the  settlement  as  well  as  for  the  business  standards, 
and  even  for  minor  things  like  dress  and  recreation.  When 
a  marriage  was  “in  the  offen”  the  past  of  the  bride  and 
groom  was  scrutinized  and  every  misstep  away  from  the 
discipline  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  was  brought  to  view.  Un¬ 
less  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  and  sometimes  pub¬ 
lic  repentance,  the  door  to  “marriage  in  the  meeting”  was 
closed  and  the  couple  suffered  a  loss  of  respect  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  of  the  denial  of  the  sanction  of  the  meeting. 
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Besides  Micajah  and  Abigail  there  were  five  other  couples 
in  the  room.  They  had  all  been  through  the  same  process 
and  they  all  felt  the  same  relief  from  the  strain. 

Candles  gave  a  soft  light  reflecting  the  brown  gold  of  the 
unpainted  pine  panels.  A  big  fireplace,  with  its  heaped-up 
glowing  peat,  shed  warmth  and  cheer,  and  the  pungent  odor 
gave  to  all  in  the  room  the  sense  of  at-homeness  and  free¬ 
dom;  they  could  put  aside  restrictions  —  no  eye  was  watch¬ 
ing. 

The  six  couples  would  marry  in  the  cold,  unpainted 
meeting  house  at  about  the  same  time;  three  couples  would 
marry  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  meeting.  The  men 
were  in  the  early  twenties,  but  some  of  the  girls  were  evi¬ 
dently  younger.  All  the  men  wore  the  gray  or  brown  coats 
prescribed  by  the  meeting;  they  had  short  breeches,  home- 
spun  stone-gray  worsted  stockings,  and  broad-toed  shoes.  The 
similarity  of  dress  was  dispelled  by  the  differences  in  hair  — 
some  thick  and  bushy,  brown  or  black,  others  sandy  yellow 
and  thin,  but  all  long  and  gathered  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  tied  with  string  or  a  narrow  bowless  ribbon. 

The  girls’  gray  full  skirts  and  white  kerchiefs  crossed  in 
front  were  overlooked  as  the  eye  hurried  to  the  varying  faces; 
the  big  bonnets  had  been  laid  aside  and  white  caps  of  fine 
linen,  tonight  left  untied,  framed  each  face,  some  small  and 
finely  chiseled,  and  others  large  and  coarse  with  lips  aflame 
and  eyes  laughing. 

In  answer  to  Micajah’s  “Are  we  all  here?”  Walter  Folger 
called  back  in  a  singing  voice  and  with  the  hint  of  a  chantey 
tune  that  made  them  all  laugh,  “We’re  all  here  and  we’re 
all  clear!” 

Then  he  gave  an  imitation  of  shivers  and  said:  “I  don’t 
know  what  thee  thinks  of  this  inspection  of  clearness,  but  I 
don’t  like  it.  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  but  now  that 
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I  have  had  to  go  through  it,  my  mind  is  made  up.  Why  should  I 
sit  in  a  room  with  two  old  men,  Benjamin  Barney  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Mitchell,  and  answer  their  questions  about  my  life?  Why 
should  Elizabeth  Starbuck,  whom  Eve  known  all  my  life,  be 
‘inspected’  by  Abigail  Pinkham  and  Judith  Barnard?  Why! 
I  know  more  about  Elizabeth  than  those  dear  old  women 
will  ever  know.” 

A  laugh  came  from  all,  even  those  whose  eyes  dropped  un¬ 
easily  to  the  floor  or  glanced  at  closed  door  and  windows. 
They  seemed  drawn  to  Walter  as  he  stood  before  the  fire¬ 
place;  whenever  he  talked  he  was  listened  to  with  high  in¬ 
terest  and  an  inner  tingle. 

“I  prith’ee  be  careful,  Walter,”  hastily  cried  Abigail  Cole¬ 
man.  “Thee  must  remember  that  thee’s  in  my  home  and  if 
my  father  should  hear  thee  —  well  —  he  would  think  thee 
very  hasty  in  thy  speech.” 

“I  wish  thy  father  were  here,  Abigail.  I  would  like  —  and 
I  will  some  day  —  to  talk  to  him  about  all  these  rules  that 
the  Meeting  is  making.” 

With  a  sweeping  gesture  to  include  them  all,  he  hurriedly 
cried:  “Don’t  thee  think  that  some  of  them  are  very  foolish?” 
and  turning  to  one  of  the  girls  he  continued:  “Thee  was  at 
Huldah  Coffin’s  marriage  last  sixth  day!  Am  I  right?  Did  old 
Abigail  Pinkham  lose  much  time  before  she  asked  thee  if 
thee  was  there?  And  what  did  thee  say?” 

The  girl  bowed  her  head  and  reluctantly  replied,  “I  was 
at  the  marriage  entertainment  but  not  at  the  marriage.” 

“Not  at  the  marriage!  Not  at  the  marriage!  That’s  what 
they  all  say!  That’s  what  I  said!  But  it’s  self-deception.  When 
the  Presbyterian  minister  began  the  marriage  all  the  Friends 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  stayed  there  until  he  had  finished, 
then  all  trooped  back,  saying  inside”  —  and  he  tapped  his 
breast  —  “We  didn’t  attend  the  marriage!” 
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“I  don’t  like  it,”  said  a  large,  open-faced  girl.  “Down  deep, 
Walter,  most  of  us  think  as  thee  does.  Abigail  Pinkham 
started  out  asking  me  about  that  marriage  and  she  knew 
that  I  went  to  the  marriage  and  she  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  with  all  the  Friends  when  the  minister,  Bazaleel 
Shaw,  led  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  made  me  feel  that  she 
wanted  to  catch  me  doing  something  wrong.” 

All  talked  at  once.  The  facts  came  out;  each  one  of  the 
twelve  young  people  had  been  asked  the  same  questions. 
Each  had  also  been  reminded  that  no  member  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  could  continue  to  be  a  member  if  he  attended  a  “place 
of  worship  not  of  the  Friends.”  Each  was  warned  not  to  go 
to  “oyster  parties”  or  places  where  there  was  singing,  music, 
and  dancing.  They  were  instructed  about  their  dress,  no 
buckles  on  shoes  or  breeches,  no  jewelry,  no  wigs,  no  rib¬ 
bons,  no  colors. 

Benjamin  Gardner  buttonholed  Walter  and  said:  “Thee 
must  be  careful  or  thee  will  be  labored  with  and  some  first- 
day  thee  will  be  standing  up  in  the  Meeting  and  thee’ll  be 
made  to  say: 

I  have  broken  the  good  rule  among  Friends.  I  humbly 
beg  forgiveness  and  do  hereby  request  that  the  Friends 
will  pass  it  by  and  permit  me  still  to  be  under  their  care. 

“Thee’ll  never  see  me  do  that!”  cried  Walter.  “I’ll  be 
disowned  first.” 

“And  thee’ll  spend  many,  many  unhappy  days  and  months 
and  years.”  Nathaniel  Coffin  spoke  quietly,  but  all  listened. 
“Thee’ll  walk  the  streets  of  Sherburn  and  every  man  with  a 
broadbrim  will  not  know  thee  and  every  Quaker  woman  will 
turn  her  bonnet  from  thee.” 

A  girl  with  a  delicate,  sensitive  face  spoke  up:  “I  don’t 
think  I  can  endure  another  of  those  public  confessions  in 
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meeting!  Those  moments  in  the  meeting  when  girls  like 
Eunice  Chase,  sobbing  in  her  bonnet  and  with  a  little  baby 
coming,  asked  to  be  forgiven  and  restored  —  it’s  all  so  kind 
of  indecent.” 

The  eyes  of  all  dropped  to  the  floor  or  took  on  an  embar- 
rassed  look.  But  the  girl  went  on  quickly: 

“But  the  most  disagreeable  time  to  me  is  when  they  make 
an  old  man  like  Richard  Macy,  he  must  be  over  eighty,  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  meeting  because  he  has  said  something 
that  ‘is  contrary  to  good  order’  —  that’s  what  they  say:  ‘con¬ 
trary  to  good  order/  and  the  poor  old  man  stumbles  through 
something  he  has  tried  to  fix  in  his  memory  and  which  he 
can’t  remember  at  the  moment.  It  doesn’t  make  me  think  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  guiding  the  meeting;  I  think,  and  I  ought 
not  to  say  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  deserted  the  meeting.” 

Micajah  Coffin  turned  the  current  of  the  talk.  ‘I  didn’t 
like  the  inquiry.  But  I  want  Sherburn  to  be  clear  of  drunk¬ 
enness  and  stealing  and  disorderly  living.  This  town  is  fill¬ 
ing  up  with  new  people.  More  ships,  more  oil,  more  money, 
is  bringing  all  kinds  of  people,  and  not  always  the  best  kind, 
to  our  island.  And  some  of  our  own  people  have  more 
money  than  they  ever  had  before  and  they  are  spending  it 
for  things  that  do  the  island  no  good  and  do  themselves 
harm.  We  need  some  clear  words  on  right  and  wrong. 
Walter,  if  all  people  were  like  thee  the  Meeting  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  into  every  bad  thing  in  life.  But  they  are  not  like 
thee!  There  are  very  few  like  thee!  People  seem  to  run  away 
from  good  ideas  about  life.  If  the  Meeting  doesn’t  hold 
them  up  and  sometimes  assert  them  in  what  seems  to  us  a 
too  high-handed  way,  I  don’t  think  this  town  would  be  a 
good  place  to  live  in.” 

Then  with  a  quick  raise  of  his  shoulders  he  turned  to  the 
girl  he  would  marry,  Abigail  Coleman,  and  laying  his  hand 
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on  her  arm,  said:  “We  didn’t  come  here  tonight  to  tear  the 
meeting  to  pieces  just  because  we  have  all  been  through  a 
disagreeable  experience  with  some  of  its  rules  —  it’s  not  a 
bad  thing  to  get  it  out  of  our  ‘innards’  —  here  —  just  among 
ourselves  —  but  Abigail  has  had  us  all  here  for  something 
better  than  discussing  the  meeting  and - ’’ 

Abigail  held  her  finger  up  to  interrupt  him,  and  said: 

“We  may  have  different  ideas  about  the  rules  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  we  all  believe  that  it  has  a  true  concern  for  our 
doings,  and  all  that  is  asked  of  us  is  to  remember  the  meeting 
waits  on  the  Spirit  and  strives  to  be  the  right  instrument  of 
God.” 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  state¬ 
ment  and  her  face  flushed  under  her  brown  hair  and  her 
loosened  cap.  They  all  smiled  and  even  Walter  Folger  made 
a  little  gesture  expressing  a  half  apology  for  bringing  up  the 
subject. 

Micajah  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders  and  proudly 
drew  her  to  him.  Then  he  said,  “As  thee  all  know  by  the 
smell  of  pork  and  onions,  Abigail  has  a  chowder  on  the 
crane.  If  thee  wants  chowder,  follow  us!” 

★  ★  ★ 

Micajah  Coffin  and  Abigail  Coleman  were  married  in  a 
cold  meeting  house  standing  in  the  Friends  burial  ground, 
and  long  coats  and  thick  quilted  skirts  helped  the  men  and 
women  to  endure  the  long  silence  that  preceded  the  mar¬ 
riage. 

A  squall  of  snow  came  up  during  the  meeting.  Now  and 
again  the  sharp  flakes  would  be  blown  against  the  small- 
paned  windows.  The  broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  men  and 
the  bonnets  of  the  women  were  all  tilted  forward  as  the  con¬ 
gregation  meditated  on  marriage  and  asked  the  guidance  of 
God. 
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When  Micajah  rose  and  removed  his  hat,  all  raised  their 
heads  and  looked  at  him.  He  crossed  the  aisle  to  Abigail 
and  taking  her  hand  led  her  to  the  open  space  between  the 
raised  seats  of  the  elders  and  those  of  the  congregation. 

Still  holding  Abigail’s  hand,  he  said  in  a  loud  and  deter¬ 
mined  voice: 

Friends!  I  desire  you  to  be  my  witnesses  that  I  take  this 
my  Friend,  Abigail  Coleman,  to  be  my  wife  promising  by 
the  Lord’s  assistance  to  be  unto  her  a  true  and  loving  hus¬ 
band  until  it  shall  please  God  by  Death  to  separate  us. 

Abigail  did  not  raise  her  bonnet,  but  from  under  its  brim 
her  voice  came  low  and  the  silence  became  more  intense 
that  all  might  hear  the  vow  uttered  in  almost  the  identical 
words  used  by  Micajah. 

His  brother,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  and  Rebekah  Coleman  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  utterance  of  their  vows;  also  Benjamin 
Gardner  and  Abigail  Folger.  Three  couples  married  in  one 
meeting  —  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  Friends’  Meeting. 
Within  the  month  three  other  couples  made  their  declara¬ 
tions  and  in  each  marriage  the  meeting  ended  with  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  marriage  certificate. 

★  ★  * 

Micajah’s  affection  for  Abigail  Coleman,  his  master’s 
daughter,  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  apprenticeship. 
The  days  spent  in  Elihu  Coleman’s  shop  in  the  rear  of  his 
great  sloping-roofed  house  were  days  of  intimacy  with  the 
family.  As  he  worked  with  saw  and  plane  or  as  he  sat  astride 
the  shave-horse,  he  saw  through  the  open  door  of  the  shop 
Elihu  Coleman’s  youngest  daughter  busy  in  the  kitchen;  he 
watched  for  her  to  come  out  to  feed  the  chickens  and  he 
paused  a  moment  as  the  wind  blew  her  hair  and  swirled  her 
skirts  about  her. 
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Micajah  was  tweny-three  years  old  when  he  married  Abi¬ 
gail  Coleman.  Isaiah,  his  first  son,  was  born  a  year  after  the 
marriage;  then  followed  Gilbert,  Jedida  (his  only  daughter), 
and  Zenas;  four  children  in  seven  years.  And  that  was  the 
extent  of  his  family  during  the  fifty  years  Abigail  and 
Micajah  lived  together. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  made  his  first  land  deal.  It  was 
with  his  father-in-law,  Elihu  Coleman,  and  it  reveals  his 
close  relationship  to  his  son-in-law  in  a  very  tangible  way. 

“Elihu  Coleman,  yeoman,  for  the  love  and  affection  I  have 
and  bear  unto  my  son-in-law  Micajah  Coffin,  carpenter,”  con¬ 
vey  to  him  “a  piece  of  land  lying  and  being  in  Sherburn.” 

Micajah  built  on  this  land  his  first  and  the  only  home  he 
ever  occupied.  A  deed  from  his  father-in-law  and  an  “inden¬ 
ture”  from  his  grandmother,  Damaris  Gayer  Coffin,  show 
that  some  kind  of  transaction  was  made  by  Elihu  Coleman 
and  Damaris  by  which  Micajah  became  the  owner  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  “twenty-third  fish-lot”  (corner  of  Charter  and 
Pine  Streets)  and  there,  about  1760,  he  built  a  simple  little 
house  which  is  still  standing. 

This  was  to  become  a  Coffin  neighborhood,  for  nearby 
was  old  Benjamin’s  home  and  schoolhouse;  next  to  Micajah’s 
house,  north  (corner  of  Pine  and  School  Streets),  Zenas 
would  build  his  first  home,  and  nearly  opposite,  later  when 
he  became  the  island’s  richest  whale-oil  merchant,  he  would 
build  the  big  square  house  which  is  one  of  the  notable 
houses  of  the  island. 

Micajah  had  the  quality  of  adaptability.  Growing  up  in 
a  family  where  there  were  never  less  than  ten  children  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  cared  for,  he  was  naturally  trained  to  fit 
into  each  situation  that  he  met. 

From  his  mother,  Jedida  Hussey,  he  inherited  quickness 
in  appreciating  all  that  was  going  on,  and  from  his  father, 
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Benjamin  Coffin,  he  received  a  poise  and  careful  persistency 
that  helped  him  arrive  at  worthy  conclusions. 

Of  all  Benjamin’s  children,  Micajah  was  the  one  who 
made  himself  proficient  in  Latin.  Yielding  early  to  all  of 
his  father’s  interests  and  occupations,  he  was  intrigued  by 
the  mystery  of  the  strange  language  just  as  Benjamin  had 
been  intrigued  in  his  youth.  There  was  deep  satisfaction  in 
using  the  same  books  his  father  had  used  and  memorizing 
the  same  words  and  sentences.  As  time  passed,  they  became 
so  much  attuned  that  they  could  carry  on  a  kind  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  Latin  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  their 
friends. 

His  apprenticeship  relation  to  Elihu  Coleman,  the  house 
carpenter,  was  more  to  Micajah  than  making  a  living;  it  was 
also  his  way  of  fitting  himself  into  the  settlement’s  needs. 
When  every  boy  was  dreaming  of  being  a  sailor  on  a  whal¬ 
ing  cruise,  he  saw  the  need  of  craftsmen  at  home.  The  island 
was  filling  up  with  new  families;  they  must  have  houses  to 
live  in.  The  ships  that  sailed  out  of  Nantucket  were  built 
in  shipyards  on  the  Cape  and  at  Boston,  but  the  casks  and 
barrels  that  brought  the  oil  back  to  Nantucket  must  be 
made  by  island  coopers. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  population  of  the  island  had  in¬ 
creased  from  nine  hundred  to  over  three  thousand.  Eighty 
vessels  were  now  on  the  seas  whaling.  Micajah  the  carpenter 
had  profited  by  this  growth,  but  now  he  saw  clearly  that  the 
best  future  was  in  trading.  Not  only  were  ships  going  to 
distant  seas  for  whales,  but  packet  service  was  being  estab¬ 
lished  between  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London, 
and  Havre. 

The  sloop  Fames  was  for  sale.  She  was  admirably  fitted 
for  packet  service.  Micajah  bought  her  and  with  his  boy¬ 
hood  friend,  Jethro  Gardner,  ran  her  to  New  York  and 
made  stops  on  the  way. 
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Now  the  entries  in  the  deeds  and  records  change;  Micajah 
is  no  longer  called  “carpenter.”  Now  he  is  designated 
“marriener.” 

He  sails  out  of  Nantucket  with  his  sloop  loaded  with  oil. 
In  his  wallet  he  has  many  notes  asking  him  to  bring  back 
things  needed  on  the  island.  Here  is  one  from  Sarah  Barney; 
she  has  entrusted  to  him  her  husband’s  “lay”  from  his  last 
voyage:  30  casks  of  sperm  oil,  contents  1321  gallons.  She 
wants  the  oil  converted  into  many  things,  but  especially  she 
is  hungry  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  she  is  particular,  Carolina 
sweets  are  the  best. 
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Besides  oil  Micajah  carried  salt  fish  and  candles,  and  when 
he  returned  he  brought  molasses,  tea,  chocolate,  pilot  bread, 
rum  and  brandy. 

Now  the  entries  in  the  deeds  and  records  again  change; 
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Micajah  is  no  longer  just  a  “marriener”;  he  is  a  “trader”  and 
a  good  trader  he  was,  trustworthy  and  always  getting  the  best 
that  was  possible. 

When  the  good  cargo  did  not  come  quickly  and  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  farmed  some  outlying  land,  repaired  houses,  and 
served  on  town  committees.  An  early  record  shows  him  re¬ 
pairing  the  Town  House,  and  when  committees  wanted  a 
statement  drawn  up,  Micajah  Coffin  was  the  man  entrusted 
to  produce  a  clear  and  readable  report  to  the  Town  Meeting 
or  a  document  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  authorities  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Micajah  carried  on  his  father  Benjamin’s  work  of  being 
a  dependable  scribe  for  the  town. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  break  with  the  King  of  England  and  his  government 
came  at  the  moment  when  Micajah  Coffin  had  built  a  very 
profitable  business. 

The  warehouse  near  Benjamin’s  school  had  become  much 
more  than  a  barter  center  for  the  produce  the  old  school¬ 
master  earned  by  teaching.  Micajah’s  packets  and  sloops 
brought  valuable  cargoes  to  the  wharf  where  they  were 
offered  for  sale.  Articles  that  moved  slowly  in  trading  on 
the  wharf  were  carried  to  the  warehouse  where  the  many 
young  Coffins,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  kept  busy. 

Into  this  business  center,  noisy  all  day  with  the  comings 
and  goings  of  islanders,  slowly  came  the  understanding  that 
the  English  government  was  interfering  with  this  very  per¬ 
sonal  and  successful  trading  enterprise. 

The  news  of  the  New  England  farmers  fighting  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  British  regulars  at  Lexington  April  19,  1775,  seemed 
incredible  to  the  Coffins  in  this  little  town  of  Sherburn  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket. 

They  believed  that  war  between  the  colonies  and  the 
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mother  country  was  impossible.  There  would  be  disagree¬ 
ments  and  differences,  but  they  would  be  more  like  “family 
rows’'  than  a  clash  between  nations.  The  colonies  were  not 
nations;  they  were  part  of  a  kingdom.  Of  course  there  would 
be  a  difference  between  a  town’s  relation  to  the  king  here  in 
America,  and  the  relation  in  Great  Britain  between  a  town 
and  the  king,  yet  in  both  there  would  be  loyal  subjects  and 
the  king. 

The  Coffins  would  not  say  that  they  were  “royalists”;  they 
were  not  without  criticism  of  the  king  and  the  methods  of 
government  which  arose  from  his  position  and  the  men  who 
influenced  him,  but  they  held  that  blood  ties,  in  the  end, 
would  prevent  blood  shedding. 

★  ★  ★ 

Sixteen-year-old  Keziah  Coffin  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
Benjamin  Coffin’s  warehouse.  Her  white  cap  was  askew  on 
her  thick  tousled  hair  and  she  held  her  full  gray  skirt  high, 
for  she  had  been  running. 

It  was  the  first  warm  day  of  spring,  Wednesday,  April  21, 
1775.  All  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  old  warehouse  were 
wide  open  and  the  warm  breeze  was  freshening  the  stale  air 
with  its  odors  of  dried  codfish,  molasses,  flour,  and  whale  oil. 

“Mother  wants  thee  to  tell  me  if  the  Hepzibah  will  sail  for 
Boston?”  the  young  girl  called  out  breathlessly. 

Old  Benjamin,  the  schoolmaster,  swung  around  in  his 
great  chair  and  Micajah  turned  from  the  tall  desk. 

“Dost  thee  know,”  cried  Keziah,  “that  Fred  Crow  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  shocking  news?  Just  three  days  since,  the 
eighteenth,  the  regulars  marched  out  of  Boston!  They  met 
a  party  of  Americans  at  Lexington  and  fired  at  each  other 
and  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides!  Then  the  regulars 
marched  back  to  Boston,  but  the  militia  and  the  minute-men 
were  raised  and  the  whole  country  is  in  confusion!” 
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Old  Benjamin  was  instantly  on  his  feet.  “Girl!  is  thee 
sure  of  this  news?” 

“More  than  sure,  Uncle  Benjamin,  for  a  packet  from 
Salem  is  just  in  and  brought  the  same  news,  and  more!  The 
Port  of  Boston  will  be  closed  —  and  dost  thee  think  that  thee 
can  sail  the  Hepzibah ?” 

Benjamin  sat  down,  his  gray  head  bowed. 

“What  rashness!”  he  muttered,  and  then  looking  at 
Micajah  he  said:  “But  it  will  be  all  cleared  up!  The  regulars 
are  out  of  hand  again!  —  it  has  happened  before.  They  got 
out  of  hand  three  or  four  years  ago!  They  even  shot  some  of 
the  Boston  townspeople,  but  it  all  blew  over  when  they  took 
the  regulars  out  of  town  and  put  them  on  the  island  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor.  And  after  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  from 
the  Rotch  ships  —  why,  that  blew  over  —  there  was  a  lot  of 
talk!  There’ll  be  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  —  but  it’ll  all  blow 
over.” 

“Father,”  said  Micajah,  “I  wish  that  I  could  think  that 
thee  was  right,  but  I  cannot.  I  too  have  had  a  feeling  that 
we  would  never  resist  the  king.  I  can  remember  when  I 
thought  —  and  you  thought  the  same  —  that  the  only  real 
enemy  we  had  was  Spain  —  that  Spain  never  would  forget 
the  loss  of  Gibraltar  —  but  now  I  think  the  colonies  are  mad 
—  they  are  mad  at  the  king  —  he  taxes  us  without  reason!  He 
won’t  let  us  build  ships!  He  stops  us  trading  with  other 
countries  —  father,  there  are  a  lot  of  big  issues  that  are  driv¬ 
ing  us  apart!” 

“Fred  Crow  says,”  injected  Keziah,  “that  more  than  the 
Massachusetts  militia-men  are  rising;  he  says  that  they  are 
coming  from  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  —  lots  of 
them,  and  they’re  going  to  shut  up  the  regulars  in  Boston 
and  then  drive  them  away  in  their  ships.” 

“That  is  impossible!”  cried  Benjamin. 
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“Well,  that’s  what  they  say!”  insisted  Keziah,  and  then  she 
continued: 

“Dost  thee  think  that  thee  can  get  a  sloop  into  Boston? 
Will  the  Hepzibah  sail?” 

★  ★  ★ 

Micajah’s  sloop  did  not  sail  to  Boston.  The  Fames  and 
the  Hepzibah  remained  tied  up  at  the  wharf  for  many  days 
while  Benjamin  and  Micajah  waited  to  see  what  events 
would  bring. 

Benjamin  sat  in  his  big  chair  at  the  warehouse,  his  brow 
wrinkled  and  his  hands  clasping  and  unclasping  his  cane. 
He  dismissed  school  as  early  as  possible  each  day;  at  seventy 
years  of  age  his  love  of  teaching  suddenly  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  deluge  of  events  which  seemed  to  sweep  him  into  a 
vortex  where  he  was  whirled  into  confusion.  During  the 
week  that  followed,  Sylvanus  Hussey  and  his  wife  arrived 
on  the  island  from  Lynn.  They  said  the  country  around 
Lynn  was  in  such  confusion  that  they  didn’t  dare  to  stay. 

Some  thought  that  if  trouble  came  the  island  was  a  very 
safe  place,  so  far  out  to  sea  and  with  so  little  property  that 
could  be  used  in  military  action.  Others  said  that  islands 
would  be  the  first  places  to  be  taken  by  the  British,  for  they 
would  use  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  as  bases  for 
some  of  their  operations. 

April  29  a  sloop  arrived  from  Salem  bringing  sixty  nervous 
and  overwrought  passengers  with  goods  and  chattels  that  had 
been  gathered  hastily.  William  Vassal  and  family  were 
among  them  and  they  planned  to  get  a  packet  for  England 
if  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  Benjamin  Gorham  and  his 
family  came  to  stay,  as  they  thought  the  island  the  safest 
place.  William  Swain  and  William  Coffin  and  John  Worth 
left  with  their  families  for  up-country  New  York. 
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Then  came  days  when  every  ship  that  arrived  brought 
news  that  stunned  the  Nantucket  people.  The  island  was 
carrying  a  big  supply  of  oil.  The  spring  months  had  been 
good  months  for  whaling  and  the  sloops  and  ships  came  back 
with  rich  cargoes.  The  month  of  May  saw  sixteen  craft  enter 
the  harbor  bringing  over  three  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  Prices 
were  good  and  the  urge  was  high  to  get  the  oil  onto  the  main¬ 
land  and  bring  back  to  the  island  food  and  clothing  and 
wood. 

Micajah  put  to  sea  in  the  Hepzibah  carrying  a  full  load 
of  oil.  He  did  not  head  for  Boston  or  any  New  England 
port,  but  sailed  south  for  Philadelphia.  As  the  big  sloop 
went  around  Brant  Point,  Benjamin  turned  back  home  and 
for  the  first  time  felt  uncontrollable  fears  in  his  heart.  He 
wished  that  his  son  had  stayed  off  the  sea  for  a  few  months 
and  done  some  repairing  of  his  house  and  enlarged  the  ware¬ 
house. 

But  events  almost  used  up  the  old  man  while  Micajah  was 
away.  On  May  23  a  vessel  crossed  the  bar  and  sailed  into 
the  harbor.  On  board  were  a  hundred  Provincial  soldiers 
who  landed  and  marched  up  Main  Street.  They  said  that 
there  was  a  report  that  the  island  had  in  its  possession  a 
quantity  of  flour  which  was  to  be  seized  by  British  troops. 
They  remained  on  the  island  a  few  days,  but  did  not  find 
any  store  of  flour. 

When  they  left  they  took  with  them  fifty  of  the  best  Nan¬ 
tucket-made  whaleboats. 

The  town  boiled  in  anger. 

The  steadying  influence  came  from  William  Rotch,  the 
leading  merchant  and  shipowner  of  the  island.  He  was  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  always  dressed  in  Quaker  brown,  quiet 
and  modest  in  every  movement  and  utterance.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  held  the  confidence  and  trust  of  men  in  Nantucket  and 
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New  Bedford,  and  all  considered  him  intelligent  and  up¬ 
right  in  every  dealing. 

But  now  he  had  come  under  suspicion  and  he  was  inward¬ 
ly  disturbed. 

He  sought  out  Micajah,  as  he  had  done  not  a  few  times 
before.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common;  they  were  born 
the  same  year,  they  were  both  Quakers,  and  now  at  forty, 
they  were  leaders  in  keeping  alive  the  interests  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  in  making  the  policies  of  the  Meeting.  One 
of  the  suspicions  directed  against  William  was  brought  about 
because  he  tried  to  be  loyal  to  his  Quaker  principles. 

But  there  was  another  object  in  his  mind  for  talking  over 
things  with  Micajah.  The  brig  Somerset  was  due  to  sail  to 
London,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  oil;  she  was  a  Coffin  ship 
and  her  master,  Alexander  Coffin,  said  that  he  was  sure  that 
any  ship  with  a  cargo  of  oil  could  get  to  London,  but  he 
wasn’t  so  sure  about  getting  back.  But  the  price  of  oil  was 
good  and  Nantucket  ships  had  been  successful;  over  five 
thousand  barrels  had  been  landed  during  the  early  months 
of  1775.  William  Rotch  thought  it  worth  the  try. 

William  found  only  Benjamin  in  the  warehouse.  Micajah 
had  gone  to  the  wharf. 

William  sat  down  opposite  his  old  schoolmaster.  No  more 
wise  and  vigorous  and  trustworthy  man  was  in  the  town  than 
this  old  man  who  had  given  his  life  to  helping  Nantucket 
produce  better  children  with  richer  minds. 

Why  not  talk  things  out  with  him? 

“Benjamin,  thee  remembers  the  bayonets  I  had?  Thee  re¬ 
members  how  I  took  a  large  number  of  muskets  nearly  ten 
years  ago  from  a  Boston  man  who  owed  me  money  he  could 
never  pay?  Well,  I  sold  most  of  those  muskets  for  shooting 
ducks  and  game,  but  before  I  let  them  go  I  took  off  the  bay¬ 
onets.  These  accumulated  in  one  of  our  stores  in  Boston.  A 
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few  weeks  ago  the  minute-men  heard  about  them  and  sent 
me  word  that  they  wanted  them.” 

William  Rotch  paused  a  moment  and  looked  keenly  at 
Benjamin.  Then  he  said  quietly,  “I’ve  had  one  of  my  sloops 
take  them  out  to  sea  and  sink  them.”  He  waited  a  moment 
and  then  continued:  “Now  I  am  called  before  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Watertown  to  explain.  I  am  charged  with  being 
disloyal;  I  am  told  that  I  give  aid  to  the  British  and  that  I 
am  a  royalist  and  a  traitor!” 

“Thee  did  right!”  said  Benjamin.  “Thee’d  better  done  it 
before!  We  mustn’t  act  too  late  upon  principles.  The  sole 
use  of  the  bayonet  is  to  wound  and  kill.  Friends  have  no 
right  to  let  such  an  instrument  get  into  any  man’s  hands.” 

“Thee’s  right,  Benjamin.  I  deserve  thy  reproof;  I  should 
have  sunk  those  bayonets  years  ago,  but  will  the  Congress 
understand  that  it  all  came  about  because  I  must  listen  and 
obey  the  Spirit?  Will  they  understand  Friends?  Will  they  see 
that  Friends  must  be  neutral,  that  we  can’t  help  either  the 
British  or  the  colonials?  Will  they  see  that  we  want  to  harm 
no  one,  but  we  want  our  homes  let  alone  and  we  want  a 
chance  to  make  a  living?” 

“No!  They  will  not!”  cried  Benjamin.  “Friends  have 
nothing  certain  before  them.  They  have  nothing  but  con¬ 
fusion!  And  Nantucket  has  nothing  but  confusion  before  it! 
You  were  right  the  other  day  when  the  refugees  were  here; 
we  must  be  as  neutral  as  we  can  be;  we  must  try  not  to  offend 
either  side;  but  it  will  cost,  it  will  cost!  Think  what  those 
refugees  cost  us  the  other  day!  They  came  without  any 
authority;  they  never  showed  a  scrap  of  paper;  not  a  word 
from  anyone  that  gave  them  the  right  to  search  for  flour.  In 
fact  we  don’t  know  that  they  were  really  after  flour.  They 
took  whaleboats!  They  took  the  most  important  thing  that  we 
have!  It  will  be  two  years  before  we  can  replace  those  boats. 
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All  our  whaling  is  stopped,  and  just  at  a  time  when  the  price 
of  oil  is  going  up.” 

“Benjamin,  it  will  cost  —  it  will  cost  more  than  thee  thinks! 
I  know  I  said,  ‘Do  nothing  that  will  offend  either  side!  Be 
neutral!’  Sounds  clear!  Seems  easy!  But  what  will  thee  do 
when  our  very  subsistence,  the  shipping  of  our  food  and 
wood  to  the  island,  will  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  col¬ 
onies  acting  through  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress?” 

The  brown-clad  Quaker  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  removing  a  paper  from  within  its  crown,  unfolded  it 
and  passed  it  to  the  schoolmaster. 

“Hast  thou  seen  this  handbill?”  he  asked.  “No  more  food 
will  come  to  Nantucket  unless  we  have  permits!” 

RESOLUTION 

PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  NANTUCKET 

Resolved:  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  have  lib¬ 
erty  to  purchase  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
internal  use  of  said  island  in  any  of  the  New  England 
governments  .  .  .  providing  ...  a  permit  in  writing  from 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  this  Colony  ...  be  first  had 
and  obtained,  and  the  same  be  exported  from  such  port 
only,  in  this  colony,  as  shall  be  expressed  in  this  permit. 
[Quoted  in  part.] 

“And  talk  of  neutrality,”  continued  William  Rotch.  “That 
is  not  all,”  he  continued.  “There  is  something  much  harder 
for  us  to  face!  Here  is  a  letter  from  Peleg  Coffin.  He  is  the 
most  trustworthy  man  I  know  in  Boston.  He  is  one  of  those 
few  unknown  men  who  are  working  out  the  financing  of  a 
colonial  rebellion  to  the  king.  He  says: 

Your  selectmen  will  soon  receive  a  notice  from  the  Pro- 
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vincial  Congress  at  Watertown  informing  them  that  the 
town  of  Sherburn  on  Nantucket  must  assemble  in  town 
meeting  and  elect  representatives  to  a  Great  and  General 
Court  to  be  held  in  Watertown  July  19th. 

“Notice  the  word,  Benjamin,  elect!  elect !  and  later  in  the 
letter,”  continued  William  Rotch,  “Peleg  writes”: 

They  are  determined  to  have  the  Provincial  Congress 
really  representative  of  the  colonies.  This  means  that 
every  town  by  a  vote  must  declare  itself  as  loyal  to  the 
colonial  plan  of  action  or  else  be  considered  as  loyal  to 
the  king.  There  are  quite  a  few  in  Massachusetts  Colony 
who  will  not  like  to  do  this  — and  Nantucket  is  one  of 
them. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  bowed  head  of  the  old 
schoolmaster  moved  from  side  to  side  as  though  he  were 
saying  within,  “No!  No!  This  cannot  be!”  William  Rotch 
waited  as  the  bleak  outlook  spread  out  before  them.  Whal¬ 
ing  was  stopped,  the  food  supply  was  uncertain,  and  now 
neutrality  was  doubtful. 

“Benjamin,  I  have  to  go  to  that  Congress  in  Watertown. 
I  am  summoned  there  to  explain  the  bayonets.  What  chance 
will  I  have  when  I  must  explain  that  there  is  no  delegate 
from  Nantucket  —  because  thee  knows  as  well  as  I  that  this 
town  can  never  decide  to  send  one!” 

Benjamin  looked  straight  at  his  friend.  He  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  bayonets;  he  was  thinking  of  Nantucket. 

“Thee  must  be  sure  of  one  thing,”  he  finally  said  with 
much  decision  and  emphasis.  “There  must  be  no  Town 
Meeting!  A  Town  Meeting  would  only  cut  deeper  our  divi¬ 
sions  of  mind.  Some  of  thy  friends  and  mine,  William,  are 
uncertain  of  where  their  loyalty  should  be;  there  are  others 
who  haven’t  plumbed  to  the  bottom;  they  are  too  quick  in 
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decision,  they  would  wreck  Nantucket  and  not  mean  to.  A 
Town  Meeting  would  compel  them  to  make  a  decision! 
No!  it  must  not  be  — not  now!” 

“I  see  eye  to  eye  with  thee,  Benjamin,”  agreed  William 
Rotch.  “There  must  be  no  Town  Meeting!  Already  I  have 
seen  two  of  the  selectmen,  Stephen  Hussey  and  Richard 
Mitchell.  They  agree  with  us:  no  Town  Meeting!” 

William  Rotch  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  he  cried: 

“But  oh,  Benjamin!  What  a  help  it  would  be  to  me,  how 
all  doubt  of  me  would  be  removed,  if  I  could  stand  before 
that  Provincial  Congress  in  Watertown  and  say  to  them, 
‘Have  no  fears  of  Nantucket.  Here  in  your  assembly  is  a 
representative  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  that  town.’  ” 

“All  very  well  for  thee,  William,  if  there  was  nothing  else 
to  think  of,  but  their  misjudgment  of  thee  because  of  some 
bayonets  that  they  want  and  thee  like  a  good  Quaker  hast 
thrown  into  the  ocean.  But  there  is  something  else  to  think 
of.  Let  the  king’s  men  and  the  king’s  refugees  know  that  we 
had  taken  sides  and  thy  property  and  my  property  on  this 
island  would  become  the  object  of  their  plunder.” 

“Thee’s  right!  No  Town  Meeting!  No  delegates  to 
Watertown!  No  taking  sides!  In  that  stand  is  our  only  hope.” 

The  Hepzibah  came  back  from  Philadelphia  a  few  days 
after  the  discussion  between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  most 
important  merchant  on  Nantucket.  Micajah  had  had  his 
usual  success  and  brought  back  a  fairly  good  cargo  of  things 
needed  by  the  islanders.  But  of  more  importance  was  his 
own  presence  on  the  island  at  this  particular  time. 

For  years  whenever  any  important  statement  was  to  be 
drafted,  the  island  people  had  come  to  look  to  Benjamin, 
the  schoolmaster,  for  help;  now  as  he  grew  older  they  turned 
to  his  son,  for  in  Micajah  they  saw  one  who  had  inherited 
scholarly  interests  and  could  be  depended  upon  to  work  out 
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diplomatic  statements  that  would  bear  scrutiny  and  com¬ 
mand  respect. 

Micajah  had  a  large  share  in  the  drafting  of 

A  MEMORIAL 

to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown 

AN  ANSWER 

to  the  demand  that  every  town  must  declare  itself  loyal 
to  the  “colonial  plan  of  action.” 

Fortunately  James  Bowdoin,  a  delegate  to  the  First  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  was  on  the  island  and  assisted  in  the  draft¬ 
ing.  He  even  consented  to  add  his  own  certificate  saying 

according  to  my  best  judgment  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  memorial  are  justly  and  truly  represented. 

Here  are  some  paragraphs  of  this  most  important  docu¬ 
ment  which  states  most  persuasively  the  neutrality  argument 
for  Nantucket: 

We  duly  received  a  precept  from  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  directing  that  this  town  should  choose  some  persons 
to  represent  them  at  a  General  Assembly  to  be  conven’d 
at  Watertown  on  the  19th  Instant,  but  we  apprehend 
your  Wisdom,  Justice  8c  Humanity  would  not  willingly 
point  out  any  measure,  that  might  prove  destructive  in  its 
consequence  to  us;  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  would 
be  the  case  were  we  to  act  in  this  respect.  Our  local  situ¬ 
ation  is  peculiar,  and  our  circumstances  in  several  re¬ 
spects  different  from  any  other  place  in  America. 

.  .  .  placed  on  an  island,  detached  at  least  Thirty  miles 
from  any  part  of  the  Continent,  whose  production  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  support  one  third  part  of  its  Inhabitants  with  the 
Necessaries  of  life,  and  laying  open  to  any  Naval  power. 
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to  stop  all  supplies  with  a  small  armed  force  at  sea,  the 
only  channel  by  which  we  can  receive  them; 

The  Inhabitants  are  the  greater  part,  of  the  people 
call’d  Quakers,  whose  well  known  principles  of  Religion, 
will  not  admit  of  their  taking  up  arms  in  a  military  way 
in  any  case  whatever;  all  these  circumstances  consider'd 
we  hope  will  influence  you,  to  advise  us  to  pursue  such 
measures,  as  to  avoid  giving  any  just  occasion  of  offence  to 
our  fellow  subjects  this,  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
this  conduct  we  have  endeavor’d  to  pursue  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  unhappy  troubles  now  subsisting; 
which  we  view  with  anxious  concern,  and  heartily  desire, 
that  a  speedy  and  lasting  reconciliation  may  take  place  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

if  any  reports  have  reached  you,  that  may  have  appeared 
unfavorable,  in  respect  to  any  supplies  having  gone  from 
this  place  to  the  British  Fisheries,  or  any  other  way  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  Country,  you  may  be  assured  they 
are  without  the  least  foundation,  8c  we  fear  are  calculated 
by  designing  men  to  set  us  in  an  unfavorable  light,  but 
we  are  ready  to  meet  our  accusers  when  called  upon  8c 
undergo  the  strictest  examination; 

as  we  have  now  laid  before  you  nothing  but  the  real 
facts,  which  we  are  ready  to  support,  we  hope  your  hu¬ 
manity  will  point  out  some  way  for  opening  the  common 
channels,  for  the  proper  supply  of  the  necessities  of  life 
which  have  already  been  interrupted,  we  beg  to  refer  you 
to  the  bearers  for  any  further  information  who  we  have 
desired  to  wait  on  you  with  the  same. 

Respectfully  your  friends  Batch’r  Hussey,  Stephen 
Paddock,  Shubael  Barnard,  Joseph  Barnard,  Rich’d 
Mitchell  Jr.,  Stephen  Hussey. 

This  memorial,  with  the  approving  words  of  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
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supported  by  the  assurance  of  William  Rotch,  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  was  highly  respected,  brought  a  limited  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Congress.  The  resolution  passed  stated  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 

the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  had  done  nothing  at  afford¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  British  fisheries  nor  to  the  enemy  at 

Boston. 

William  Rotch  was  pleased  by  the  response  and  found 
the  Congress  and  its  committee  in  a  favorable  mood  when 
the  bayonet  affair  came  up. 

He  described  how  the  guns  and  the  bayonets  came  into 
his  possession  because  of  a  debt.  He  never  bought  them  or 
sought  to  trade  in  them.  He  described  his  Quaker  prin¬ 
ciples  and  how  he  could  not  let  the  bayonets  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  men.  Then  he  closed  with: 

“I  sunk  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  did  it  from  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  have  ever  been  glad  that  I  have  done  it,  and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  to  be  pitied.” 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  closed  the 
questioning  by  saying: 

“I  believe  that  Mr.  Rotch  has  given  us  a  candid  account 
and  every  man  has  a  right  to  act  consistently  with  his  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  but  I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  had 
the  bayonets,  for  we  want  them  very  much.” 

When  William  Rotch  told  Benjamin  and  Micajah  of  the 
findings  and  attitude  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  Benja¬ 
min  said: 

“Thee  got  all  we  could  expect,  William,  but  it  won’t  stop 
the  clamor  against  us.  Some  will  think  that  we  hide  behind 
a  gray  coat;  others  will  say  ‘they’re  on  the  King’s  side/  ” 
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Nantucket  tried  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congress.  Some  sought  permits  and  ships  left  for 
the  whaling  grounds  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  for  Baffin’s 
Bay  and  Davis  Straits.  Other  ships  carried  pickled  fish  to 
the  West  Indies  and  brought  back  salt,  for  all  the  attempts 
on  Nantucket  to  produce  salt  from  sea  water  had  failed. 

Alexander  Coffin,  cousin  of  Micajah  and  master  of  the 
brig  Somerset ,  one  of  the  “Coffin  ships,”  made  up  his  mind 
to  try  a  voyage  to  London.  Micajah  and  Benjamin  decided 
to  take  a  risk  and  ship  oil  in  the  Somerset. 

Below  is  the  shipping  bill  which  Micajah  made  out  and 
Alex  signed.  It  shows  that  they  used  a  printed  form  without 
the  clause  praying  for  God’s  guidance  of  the  “good  brig.” 
These  days  were  filled  with  fears  and  Micajah  noticed  the 
omission,  and  wrote  in  the  clause  before  the  bill  left  his 
hands. 
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Alexander  Coffin  sailed  from  Nantucket  August  27,  1775, 
and  arrived  at  the  London  dock  October  2. 

Then  the  brig  disappears  from  view,  for  while  England 
was  glad  to  have  the  oil  she  would  not  clear  a  ship  owned 
in  the  American  colonies.  Alex  sold  her  and  then  waited 
and  debated  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  One  day  he  fell 
in  with  three  other  Nantucketers  and  later  all  four  became 
very  intimate  with  important  Englishmen  who  were  friends 
of  the  American  colonists  and  determined  to  aid  their  cause. 

These  Englishmen  desired  to  send  letters  and  certain  in¬ 
formation,  which  could  only  be  carried  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  Hancock,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Lee.  They  persuaded  the 
Nantucketers  to  buy  an  “English  bottom,”  load  her  with  a 
trading  cargo  for  the  West  Indies,  and  in  this  way  get  clear¬ 
ance  from  the  king’s  customs  in  London. 

Privateers  took  the  vessel  after  leaving  the  West  Indies, 
but  Captain  Alexander  Coffin  and  his  Nantucket  friends  ar¬ 
rived  safely  in  Nantucket  September  5,  1776,  after  he  had 
been  away  on  a  doubtful  voyage  a  little  over  a  year.  He 
brought  back  to  Micajah  and  Benjamin  a  good  sum  of 
money,  for  he  had  sold  their  oil  at  a  high  price. 

Micajah  decided  to  stay  off  the  sea;  privateers  were  too 
numerous  and  there  was  much  he  could  do  on  the  island. 

Benjamin’s  house  near  the  schoolhouse  was  inadequate. 
Micajah  suggested  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  rebuild.  Benja¬ 
min’s  children  had  married.  His  second  wife,  twenty-one 
years  younger  than  himself,  had  started  a  new  family  for  the 
old  schoolmaster,  with  Isaac  now  twelve  years  old,  Thomas 
ten,  and  Deborah  eight. 

For  several  months  the  homes  of  the  father  and  son  were 
closely  united.  In  Micajah’s  house  (corner  of  Charter  and 
Pine  Streets)  were  Isaiah,  eighteen;  Gilbert,  sixteen;  and 
Zenas,  eleven.  The  pathway  across  the  field  to  Grandfather 
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Benjamin’s  house  and  school  (Pleasant  Street)  was  well 
worn.  There  was  plenty  of  Coffin  lumber,  some  new  but  the 
most  was  old.  The  schoolmaster’s  house  was  rebuilt  while 
the  guns  of  the  Revolution  began  to  sound  and  the  town  of 
Sherburn  was  filled  with  reports,  some  true  and  many  false. 

Micajah  gave  the  sloop  Hepzibah  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  as  he  worked  he  listened  to  the  reports  that  came  by  the 
few  packets  that  dared  to  run  to  the  Cape  or  to  Philadelphia. 
When  England  hired  Hessian  troops  to  come  to  America 
and  fight  “men  with  English  blood  in  their  veins,”  even 
the  Quaker  neutrality  was  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
Many  a  wavering  loyalist  mind  in  Nantucket,  privately  if  not 
openly,  came  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  colonists.  As  the  stories 
of  the  expedition  up  Lake  Champlain  filtered  in,  and  the 
attempt  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  men  to  march  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  and  fall  upon  Quebec,  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  the  struggle  and  the  reality  of  the  break  between 
America  and  England  became  vivid  in  Micajah’s  mind. 

Then  came  the  heartening  news  that  the  British  would 
be  driven  out  of  Boston.  The  colonists  were  showing  their 
strength  and  determination.  Surely  the  mother  country 
would  adopt  a  different  policyl  The  whole  conflict  would 
now  simmer  down. 

Why  not  take  the  Hepzibah  to  Philadelphia? 

There  was  plenty  of  trade.  Peleg  Coggeshall  had  twelve 
casks  of  oil,  Bachelor  Hussey,  five  casks,  and  many  others 
had  asked  him  when  the  Hepzibah  would  make  another  trip. 

According  to  Micajah’s  account  book,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  second  month  of  1776  the  Hepzibah ,  filled 
to  capacity,  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  for  Philadelphia. 
He  stopped  at  “Highunnus”  and  “got  clearance,”  then  to 
Woods  Hole  for  nails  and  other  supplies.  February  28  he 
sailed  directly  south  and  on  March  1 1  “paid  for  horse  from 
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Chester  to  Philadelphia”  where  he  secured  “entry  from  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

After  fifteen  days  in  Philadelphia  he  secured  “a  pilot 
through  bad  places”  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Nantucket. 
April  15  his  books  show  him  doing  business  at  the  wharf  in 
Sherburn.  For  Shubael  Coffin  he  brought,  besides  cash, 

100  squares  of  glass 
3  casks  of  bread 
Earthan  ware 
7  barrels  of  flour 
10  lbs.  chocolate 

Each  of  his  customers  received,  besides  cash,  the  goods 
listed  on  many  little  memoranda  slips  which  he  carried  in 
his  “wallet.” 

The  voyage  was  very  profitable,  but  almost  as  interesting 
to  everybody,  as  well  as  to  Micajah,  was  the  fact  that  no  ship 
had  overhauled  him  and  no  obstructions  had  been  placed  in 
his  way. 

Everything  looked  brighter  to  the  island  people;  Boston 
had  been  evacuated  and  Lord  Howe  had  sailed  to  Halifax. 
Washington  had  left  Boston  and  gone  to  New  York. 

The  Hepzibah  made  a  successful  trip  to  Boston  and  back 
to  Nantucket,  and  all  the  waters  seemed  to  be  clear. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  of  July  news  came  that  the  col¬ 
onies,  feeling  their  strength,  had  discussed  the  plan  of  de¬ 
claring  their  independence  from  the  British  Crown.  The 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  voted  in  favor  of  the 
declaration  and  on  July  Fourth,  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  making  of  a  great  celebration,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates  and  proclaimed 
from  the  State  House.  On  the  same  day  came  news  that  the 
colonial  soldiers  of  South  Carolina  had  stopped  Sir  Henry 
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Clinton  from  entering  Charleston.  Brave  Colonel  William 
Moultrie  had  built  a  low  fort  of  palmetto  logs  and  with  guns 
had  damaged  the  British  ships  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
run  for  the  open  sea. 

By  the  last  of  July  everything  seemed  to  be  favorable  to 
Micajah  for  another  run  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Hepzibah  sailed  across  the  Bar,  never  to  enter  the 
harbor  again. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Hard-a-port!  Hard-a-port!” 

The  big  heavily  loaded  sloop  only  a  few  hours  out  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  swung  off  from  the  wind  and  her  sails  flapped. 
Coming  out  of  the  mist  was  a  British  frigate.  She  too  came 
around  and  in  a  moment  a  cannon  ball  skipped  the  water 
twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  Hepzibah. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  longboat  had  brought  British  sailors 
to  the  sloop  and  a  lieutenant  had  taken  possession. 

“Have  you  any  papers?”  asked  the  young  officer,  as  his 
eyes  rapidly  measured  Micajah  and  surveyed  the  sloop  and 
its  cargo,  and  the  four  men  who  made  up  the  crew.  “I  have 
orders  to  bring  you  and  your  crew  to  the  frigate;  our  men 
will  take  over  the  sloop.” 

“Will  I  come  back  here?”  and  Micajah’s  voice  was  filled 
with  nervous  anxiety  and  fear. 

“I  can’t  say  —  I  only  know  my  orders,”  said  the  officer. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  Quaker  and  said,  “If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  that  you  want,  you  better  take  it.” 

When  they  came  up  on  to  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  a  small 
guard  was  before  them  and  the  officer  directed  the  men  to 
go  forward  and  led  Micajah  to  the  quarterdeck. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments,  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
came  up  from  his  cabin.  When  he  saw  the  tattered  broad¬ 
brim  and  the  unmistakable  gray  clothes  of  Micajah,  his  hand 
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chafed  his  chin  and  then  went  to  the  back  of  his  neck  in  an 
embarrassed  way.  He  asked  for  the  Hepzibah’ s  papers  with 
his  eyes  still  on  Micajah. 

“Where  are  you  from  and  what  have  you  on  board?” 

“I  am  from  Nantucket,  an  island  south  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  I  carry  oil,  candles,  and  salt-fish  to  Philadelphia  for 
twenty-six  different  persons  on  the  island.  I  have  no  arms 
or  ammunition  and  I  want  to  take  back  to  people  in  need 
a  cargo  of  flour  and  sugar  and  goods  for  household  use  which 
they  have  asked  me  to  buy  or  barter  for  them.” 

The  captain  again  rubbed  his  chin  and  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Then  he  watched  the  sails  of  the  frigate  as  they  filled 
and  the  ship  came  around  into  the  wind.  Suddenly  turning 
to  Micajah,  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  ordered 
him  to  follow  him  to  the  cabin. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  turned  and  asked,  “Are 
you  a  Quaker?” 

As  Micajah  bowed,  the  captain  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said:  “Friend,  I  give  thee  welcome  on  this  ship  even  though 
thee’s  a  prisoner  of  war.  My  wife  and  all  her  people  in 
England  are  Friends,  and  I  have  heard  them  talk  of  the 
Friends  in  the  American  colonies  and  they  have  always  had 
great  curiosity  about  the  Friends  on  the  island  of  Nan¬ 
tucket.  Tell  me  about  the  island  and  thy  family.  Is  the 
island  really  neutral?” 

Assured  that  no  harm  would  come  to  his  men,  Micajah 
and  the  captain  talked  of  their  homes  and  their  families,  of 
the  war  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  the  island  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  found  itself,  and  the  unwelcome  task  set  by  the  Crown 
before  many  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships. 

“We  are  ordered  to  join  the  siege  of  New  York,”  said  the 
captain,  as  the  interview  drew  toward  a  close. 
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“Have  your  men  been  on  any  whaling  voyages?” 

“They  are  all  good  whalemen,”  said  Micajah. 

“Well,  they  will  be  given  the  choice  of  whaling  for  His 
Majesty  or  serving  on  warships,  taking  the  place  of  men  we 
are  continually  losing.  As  for  thee  —  thee  had  better  go 
back  to  Nantucket  and  stay  there!  I’ll  have  to  take  thy  ship 
and  its  cargo,  but  as  to  thee  —  I  propose  to  put  thee  ashore 
at  some  point  where  thee  can  get  to  General  Washington’s 
headquarters  in  New  York.  There  thee  can  get  a  pass  that 
will  put  thee  through  the  lines  into  Connecticut  where  thee 
can  get  a  passage  to  thy  island.” 

★  ★  ★ 

When  Micajah  arrived  in  New  York,  he  found  the  city 
filled  with  colonial  soldiers  without  uniforms  and  undisci¬ 
plined;  food  was  hard  to  get  and  friends  could  not  be  lo¬ 
cated.  The  needs  of  Washington  and  his  troops  came  first. 

Admiral  Howe  had  arrived  from  England  with  a  fleet  of 
many  vessels.  The  Narrows  was  filled  with  frigates,  men-of- 
war  and  supply  ships.  Thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  put 
ashore  on  Staten  Island  and  the  only  outlet  to  the  city  was  to 
the  north. 

Micajah  had  no  trouble  in  getting  around  the  city,  for 
there  were  so  many  ununiformed  soldiers  and  tradesmen 
that  no  one  was  challenged.  He  found  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  1  Broadway,  the  family  house  of  Captain  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Collector  of  the  Port.  South 
of  the  house  at  the  Battery,  was  Fort  George,  the  principal 
defense  of  the  town,  and  opposite  was  Bowling  Green  of 
Dutch  days.  Around  the  Green  was  an  iron  fence,  each  post 
surmounted  by  an  iron  crown  and  in  the  center  was  the 
gilded  lead  statue  of  King  George,  which  later  was  to  be¬ 
come  “melted  majesty”  fired  at  the  king’s  troops. 
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After  a  long  wait  with  many  others,  during  which  he  saw 
General  Washington  and  General  Putnam  go  out,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  William 
Goforth.  Here  he  was  questioned  at  great  length,  especially 
about  conditions  on  Nantucket.  His  Quaker  garb  and  his 
easily  recognized  honesty  brought  him  the  desired  pass. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  Marshal.  “It  will  take  you  into 
Connecticut  and  there  you  will  get  a  sail  that  will  take  you 
home.  And  Quaker!”  said  Goforth,  “when  you  get  to  Nan¬ 
tucket,  stay  there!  The  mainland  is  no  place  for  you!” 


To  all  Perfons  whom  it  may  concern*  , 

ft)  /y  y— 

New-York,  /Y' 

T)ERMIT  the  Bearer 

fya- 


to  pals,  he  having  Leave  to  go  to 

/hj  4/6*2 xS>  — - 


c*r> 


But  Micajah  Coffin  did  not  stay  at  Nantucket. 

The  Nantucket  “marriners”  and  traders  felt  a  safety  on 
the  broad  ocean  they  did  not  feel  on  the  small  island.  The 
ocean  could  produce  and  produce  and  produce!  The  island 
had  no  capacity  to  produce  apart  from  the  ocean.  The  enemy 
might  close  up  harbors,  but  beyond  to  the  eastward  was  the 
wide  sea  with  a  risk  of  capture  that  seemed  almost  negligible. 

After  a  few  months  at  home,  Micajah  and  his  father,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  bought  another  brig:  the  Woolf ,  and  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  rich  trader,  Sylvanus  Hussey,  a  good 
cargo  was  secured  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  trip 
was  made  in  good  time  and  no  interference  arose  from  Brit¬ 
ish  or  colonial  sources.  One  shipping  bill  remains  of  this 
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trip.  It  shows  that  Sylvanus  Hussey  came  to  the  relief  of  his 
friend  Nathaniel  Russell  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by 
sending  him  sugar,  both  white  and  brown.  This  sugar  had 
probably  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Nantucket 
by  the  Hussey  ships  and  was  sent  again  south  by  Sylvanus  as 
a  response  to  an  urgent  call  from  his  friend. 

Micajah’s  trip  in  the  Woolf  was  his  last  voyage  for  three 
years. 

The  waters  around  Nantucket  became  infested  with  Brit¬ 
ish  cruisers  and  privateers.  England  now  had  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  ships  in  American  waters.  In  addition 
there  were  privateers  fitted  out  by  the  British;  these  were 
largely  refugees  who  had  suffered  loss  of  property  to  the 
colonials  and  who  were  anxious  to  recover  any  value  by  raids 
on  any  colonial  property. 

There  were  also  privateers  belonging  to  the  colonials, 
some  engaged  in  a  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but 
others  became  robbers,  carrying  away  any  property  declar¬ 
ing  that  their  victims  were  British  sympathizers. 

To  the  refugees,  both  British  and  colonials,  Nantucket 
was  a  clear  field  for  operation;  there  were  no  forts,  no  can¬ 
non,  no  organized  repelling  forces,  and  the  people  were 
Quakers  whose  unwillingness  to  use  any  arms  or  enter  into 
any  fight  made  the  island  an  easy  field  in  which  men  of  bad 
will  might  operate. 

Micajah  and  all  the  Coffins  had  large  property  on  the 
island;  they  could  not  leave  it  as  did  some.  Benjamin  was 
showing  daily  the  feebleness  of  old  age.  His  teaching  was 
irregular  and  his  pupils  fewer.  He  could  not  keep  the  affairs 
of  the  warehouse  clearly  in  his  mind.  Even  if  Micajah  had 
seen  the  possibility  of  favorable  trading  voyages,  he  would 
not  have  taken  them;  home,  the  family,  and  town  affairs 
were  the  first  demands  upon  him. 
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Especially  glad  was  Micajah  that  he  was  at  home  in  the 
month  of  September,  1778.  Bad  news  came  to  Nantucket  on 
September  10.  Eleven  British  vessels-of-war  and  twenty 
transports  invaded  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  in  a  few  hours 
robbed  the  island  of  10,574  sheep,  315  cattle,  52  tons  of  hay, 
£4000  in  money,  388  stands  of  arms,  with  bayonets,  pow¬ 
der  and  lead,  and  destroyed  six  vessels,  twenty-three  whale¬ 
boats,  and  salt  works. 

It  was  known  that  the  raiders  planned  to  rob  Nantucket 
next.  The  town  was  in  turmoil.  Everyone  who  could  began 
to  cart  and  carry  valuables  out  of  town  to  some  hiding  place. 
To  the  joy  of  all,  the  wind  changed  making  the  raid  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  impossible. 

But  a  few  months  later  a  real  raid  came. 

Early  in  April,  1779,  seven  small  vessels  came  to  the  bar 
and  anchored.  Later  two  of  them  came  into  the  harbor  and 
up  to  the  wharf.  They  announced  that  they  were  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  refugees  sent  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  New 
York  to  see  if  the  people  of  Nantucket  and  other  places  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Crown  or  with  the  colonies,  and  they 
were  under  orders  to  destroy  rebel  porperty  wherever  found. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  they  were  plunderers  taking  what¬ 
ever  would  repay  them  for  what  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Micajah  must  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  this  raid,  for 
among  his  papers  is  found  a  list  of  property  taken.  Its  value 
amounts  to  “£16,746  13s  4d  lawful.’’ 

Quakers,  loyalists,  and  colonials  were  fighting  mad.  No 
question  now  about  a  Town  Meeting.  It  was  held  as  soon  as 
the  refugees  left.  The  Town  House  was  crowded.  Nathaniel 
Coffin  2nd  was  the  Moderator.  A  committee  was  selected  to 
see  the  Commander  of  the  British  forces  and  ask  his  aid  in 
stopping  future  raids  and  in  getting  recovery  of  property. 

While  plans  were  being  made  to  carry  out  the  action  of 
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the  Town  Meeting,  news  was  brought  that  the  raiders  were 
returning.  Another  Town  Meeting  was  quickly  called  and 
a  demand  was  made  for  quicker  and  more  forcible  action 
than  the  first  committee  had  taken.  William  Rotch  was 
pressed  into  heading  a  committee  to  go  to  New  York  and 
Micajah  Coffin  was  asked  to  write  the  memorial  in  “well  con¬ 
sidered  words.”  The  appeal  was  addressed  to  “Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  or:  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in 
North  America.” 

After  telling  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  coming  of  armed  men  and  vessels  under 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  had  taken 
away  property  of  people  already  in  poverty  and  distress,  the 
memorial  said  that  the  town  had  chosen  Benjamin  Tupper, 
Samuel  Starbuck,  and  William  Rotch  to  proceed  to  New 
York  and  present  this  memorial,  praying  for  consideration. 

William  Rotch  and  his  committee  were  well  received  in 
New  York.  The  commanders  of  the  naval  and  armed  forces 
gave  them  assurances  that  such  raids  by  the  refugees  were  not 
ordered  by  them;  and  further  they  gave  them  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  any  British  armed  vessel  from  taking  anything  out 
of  Nantucket  Harbor. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  William  Rotch  went  further  and 
presented  the  state  of  seamen  from  Nantucket  captured  by 
the  British  vessels.  As  Nantucket  made  no  prisoners,  they 
had  none  to  exchange  for  sailors  and  masters  taken  from  un¬ 
armed  captured  vessels  and  put  on  prison  ships  where  many 
of  them  were  dying.  The  commanders  quickly  saw  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  this  request  and  ordered  all  men  released 
who  were  not  taken  on  armed  vessels. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee  to  Nantucket,  they  found 
that  enemies  had  been  at  work.  Rotch  and  Micajah  and  the 
other  leaders  were  charged  with  making  a  “separate  treaty” 
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with  the  enemy.  And  worse  than  this  charge  was  another: 
that  the  Nantucketers  went  to  New  York  in  order  to  get 
permission  from  the  commanders  to  trade  in  New  York.  A 
complaint  was  lodged  with  the  General  Court  in  Boston  and 
the  town  was  cited  to  appear  and  answer  questions. 

Once  more  Micajah  was  writing  an  explanatory  memorial, 
this  time  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

After  much  investigation  the  General  Court  records  that 
Nantucket  was  in  “some  measure  guilty”  in  carrying  on  cor¬ 
respondence  and  trade  with  the  British  troops  in  New  York, 
and  by  sending  a  committee  in  an  unwarrantable  manner  to 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces  without  approbation 
of  the  General  Court, 

but  as  there  was  no  treaty  proposed  in  the  said  memorial 
.  .  .  and  as  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  being  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  .  .  .  further  doings  of  this  Court 
against  said  Town  be  stayed  .  .  .  but  the  inhabitants  are 
strictly  forbidden  any  communications  with  enemies  .  .  . 
and  are  required  to  discover  .  .  .  persons  presuming  to 
hold  communication  with  the  enemy  .  .  .  and  to  give 
notice  to  this  Court. 

This  complaint  was  hardly  on  the  way  to  settlement  be¬ 
fore  Keziah  (Folger)  Coffin  was  included  in  a  charge  that 
she,  with  William  Rotch,  Timothy  Folger,  and  others,  were 
“encouragers,  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  enemy.” 

★  ★  ★ 

The  old  schoolmaster,  Benjamin  Coffin,  could  not  help 
liking  the  girl.  She  sat  opposite  him  in  the  warehouse  and 
she  had  an  open  blank  book  on  her  lap  from  which  she  had 
been  reading.  He  had  chided  her  more  than  once  for  taking 
such  pride  in  the  smartness  of  the  things  she  wrote  in  her 
diary.  But  Keziah  liked  his  chiding.  To  her  he  was  the  one 
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person  to  whom  she  could  talk  freely.  Her  mother  Keziah 
had  been  to  school  to  him  and  she  herself  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  write  by  him.  Early  she  had  a  habit  of  liking 
to  write  and  then  read  her  words  to  Benjamin. 

“Here’s  a  good  one.  Uncle  Benjamin!’’ 

Wednesday,  March  28. 

William  Rotch  8c  some  women  were  bound  off  to  a 
meeting  yesterday  and  were  taken  by  a  shaving  mill  car¬ 
ried  under  Gay  Head  and  anchored.  Dimmick  went  over 
from  Falmout  just  before  the  squall  8c  took  the  mill  8c 
retook  Rotch  —  the  shavers  robbed  the  womens  pockets, 
took  out  their  buckels  and  abused  them  much. 

Keziah  chuckled. 

Last  night  was  the  first  night  I  ever  slept  out  of  my 
father’s  house  on  the  island. 

William  Jenkins  and  Dinah  Starbuck  were  married. 

He  performed  but  poorly.  She  admirably. 

Sturges  Gorham  came  here  this  afternoon  .  .  .  brings 
the  Declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress  declaring 
America  to  be  free  and  independent  states  .  .  .  Horrible! 

I  wish  they  and  all  their  well  wishers  had  been  strung 
50  feet  in  the  air  before  they  had  been  sufferred  so  far  to 
bring  about  their  wicked  and  ruinous  plans. 

I  believe  the  only  motive  they  have  in  view  is  to  ag¬ 
grandize  themselves  they  care  not  for  their  bleeding  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  the  Lord  reward  them  according  to  their  works. 

(Tuesday  July  16,  1776.) 

Deborah  Coffin  8c  Mary  Gardner  came  here  (I  suppose 
as  a  Committee  from  the  Meeting)  to  advise  me  not  to 
be  courted  by  a  Presbyterian  8c  to  consider  well  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  I  entered  the  marriage  state. 

Some  of  their  advice  was  good  but  I  think  quite  need- 
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less  at  this  time  .  .  .  they  advised  me  not  to  dress  so  fash¬ 
ionable. 

The  girl  read  with  a  clear  voice  and  a  smart  sneer  on  her 
face.  Benjamin  looked  at  her  and  remembered  how  bright 
she  always  was  and  how  he  never  had  any  dull  moments  with 
her. 

She  closed  the  notebook. 

“Now  I  must  go,  Uncle  Benjamin.  Some  day  I’ll  be  glad 
I  wrote  all  this.  It’s  pretty  stirring  times  here  on  this  little 
island  and  we’ll  want  to  remember  it  some  day.  What  I 
came  for  was  to  ask  thee  if  mother  could  come  over  this 
afternoon.  She’s  in  a  ‘stew’  worse  than  ever.  Up  in  Boston 
they  charge  her  with  helping  the  British  and  the  Court  has 
ordered  her  to  come  up  and  be  questioned.  She  wants  to 
talk  with  thee.  Will  thee  let  her?” 

★  ★  ★ 

He  watched  her  as  she  strode  down  the  path.  Her  cap 
was  untied  and  her  straight  and  tallish  figure  in  gray  and 
white  was  alert  and  vigorous.  Her  mother  would  come  late 
in  the  afternoon.  She  would  look  almost  like  her  daughter, 
tall  and  ready  for  any  word  or  act  that  would  interest  her. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Did  the  girl  tell  thee  what  they  say  about  me  now?” 

“Yes,  Keziah,  she  told  me  that  thee  was  summoned  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  General  Court.  They  want  to  question  thee.  Now 
I  want  thee  to  tell  me  —  is  thee  helping  the  British?” 

“Benjamin,  thee  knows  me  better  than  anyone  on  the 
island,  and  thee  knows  that  with  the  property  I  have  here 
and  the  business  I  am  doing,  the  only  safe  thing  for  us  all  is 
to  be  neutral.  But  neutrality  can’t  help  me  thinking  about 
the  Fannings  on  Long  Island!” 
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Benjamin  injected:  “That  is  the  point,  Keziah!  Why  will 
thee  run  the  risk  of  all  kinds  of  suspicions  by  keeping  up 
with  the  Fannings?” 

“It’s  good  business,  Benjamin!”  Keziah  quickly  replied. 
“But  there  is  more  behind  it  than  that.  Phineas  Fanning 
seems  to  like  Keziah  pretty  well.”  She  waited  a  moment  as 
if  trying  to  decide  how  much  she  should  say,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued:  “Fve  built  my  business  with  the  help  of  the  Fan¬ 
nings.  I  wouldn’t  have  what  I  have  today  if  I  couldn’t  have 
reached  New  York  through  the  Fannings.  And  Phineas  is  a 
shrewd  young  man  and,  mark  my  word,  some  day  he  will  be 
a  good  lawyer.  He  has  already  spoken  to  me  about  marrying 
Keziah  and  —  well,  Benjamin,  they’re  going  to  be  married 
very  soon.” 

“Thee’s  playing  with  fire!”  said  Benjamin. 

“What  else  can  thee  do  in  these  days?  Everything  thee 

touches  is  fire.  Yes!  I  know  thev  will  talk!  I  can  hear  them 

/ 

say,  ‘The  Coffins  and  the  Fannings  in  Long  Island  connected 
by  marriage;  that  isn’t  neutrality’  —  and,  Benjamin,  they  for¬ 
get  to  remember  that  some  of  the  bread  they  eat  they  would 
not  have  had  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Fannings  and  me. 
There’d  been  a  lot  of  hunger  here  if  we  hadn’t  taken  risks 
and  landed  grain  on  this  island.” 

Benjamin  waited  and  then  said:  “Is  that  all  thee  has  to 
say  about  these  charges  that  thee  is  helping  the  British? 
Keziah,  what  have  these  people  in  Boston  that  causes  them 
to  suspect  thee?” 

“Thee  knows  that  I  do  not  write  many  letters,  but  there 
is  one  that  they  may  have!  Because  Benjamin  Tupper  never 
received  it.  We  think  somebody  got  it  and  may  have  sent 
it  to  Boston.  I  wrote  him  about  some  flour  I  was  buying, 
but,  more  important,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  get  a  boat  and 
go  to  Long  Island  and  carry  Phineas  to  see  his  family  and 
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fetch  his  mother  back  here  because  she  would  be  less  uneasy 
here  than  there.” 

“Benjamin  Tupper,”  muttered  the  schoolmaster. 
“Another  one  under  suspicion!” 

“Yes!”  cried  Keziah.  “And  there  are  many  more.  William 
Rotch  and  Josiah  Barker  and  Timothy  Folger  —  anyone  is 
under  suspicion  if  they  have  enemies  and  if  they  try  to  do 
something  with  the  British  to  make  life  here  on  the  island 
a  little  easier.  Why,  Benjamin!  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  one  of  the  refugee  raids  these  men  and  the  leaders  of 
the  raid  had  a  conference  in  William  Rotch’s  house  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  I,  Keziah  Folger  Coffin,  led  the  raiders  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  house  and  store  of  Thomas  Jenkins 
and  they  went  in  and  robbed  it  of  oil  and  bone  and  iron  and 
coffee  and  over  twenty-five  hundred  guineas!  Well,  I  can 
prove  that  I  was  at  Quaise  when  all  that  happened.  But 
somebody  made  up  that  story  and  they  couldn’t  tell  the 
truth  and  they  didn’t  like  me.” 

Neither  seemed  to  have  anything  more  to  say,  but  sud¬ 
denly  Keziah  asked:  “What  shall  I  do  in  Boston,  Benjamin? 
Shall  I  admit  that  I  have  done  business  with  the  British?” 

“Thee  must  tell  the  truth,  Keziah,”  said  the  old  man. 

“But  shall  I  tell  the  whole  truth?” 

“Thee  must  make  quite  clear  that  the  people  on  this 
island  are  in  desperate  condition  and  we  must  get  food  and 
firewood  and  clothing  from  any  source  possible.  Keziah,  I 
do  not  think  thee  is  a  smuggler  or  a  spy  and  I  believe  that 
if  thee  tells  the  whole  truth  to  the  men  in  Boston  they  will 
think  the  same.” 

Keziah  went  to  Boston  and  insisted  on  presenting  her  side 
of  the  story.  Her  enemies  were  there  too,  but  they  had  little 
chance  in  the  face  of  her  truth.  When  she  returned,  she 
brought  back  the  report  of  the  committee  and  with  great 
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satisfaction  read  it  to  Benjamin.  It  said  that  the  com¬ 
plainant,  Keziah’s  enemy, 

was  convinced  that  he  had  been  misinformed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  complaint 
and  was  therefore  desirous  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
withdraw  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  robbers  and  raiders  along  the  southern  coast  of  New 
England  paid  little  heed  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Cornwallis’s  surrender  at  York  town  October  19,  1781, 
meant  little  to  certain  royalists  in  New  England  whose  homes 
had  been  destroyed;  they  had  invested  in  ships  and  were  now 
going  up  and  down  the  coast  taking  any  property  that  was 
defenseless.  Some  claimed  to  be  refugees  authorized  by 
British  chiefs  to  harass  the  colonials  wherever  they  could  be 
found;  others  claimed  that  they  were  authorized  by  the 
Colonial  Congress  to  seek  out  and  seize  any  property  the 
British  sympathizers  would  use  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
British  forces. 

While  Cornwallis  was  surrendering,  Nantucket  was  suf¬ 
fering  one  of  the  most  devastating  raids  of  the  war.  Again 
William  Rotch  was  sent  by  the  town  to  New  York  to  carry 
the  protests  of  a  defenseless  and  abused  people.  Again  he 
brought  back  “positive  orders  to  prevent  any  further  molesta¬ 
tions  within  the  bar  of  the  harbor  of  Nantucket.” 

But  “positive  orders  to  prevent”  did  not  carry  protection. 
In  the  midsummer  of  1782  the  plundering  of  Nantucket  was 
so  devastating  that  the  Chronicle  published  in  Boston  car¬ 
ried  a  detailed  report  in  its  issue  of  July  25. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  everyone  could  see  that  the  war  was  soon  to  end,  there 
arose  plans  for  building  or  buying  ships  for  whaling.  But 
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even  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  and  the  sailing  out  of 
New  York  Harbor  of  all  the  British  troops  November  25, 
made  little  difference  at  Nantucket  and  on  its  surrounding 
waters.  Ships  started  with  colonial  permits  were  taken  by 
the  British  and  if  they  carried  permits  from  the  British  they 
were  eagerly  seized  by  the  colonials. 

In  this  year  the  anger  of  the  town  rose  to  a  white  heat  be¬ 
cause  of  the  raids  and  plundering.  In  every  store,  in  every 
cooper  shop  and  cordage  shop,  in  Micajah  Coffin’s  ware¬ 
house  —  wherever  men  gathered,  the  question  was:  How 
can  we  stop  this  lawless  treatment  and  get  our  whaling 
started? 

Micajah  took  an  active  part  in  these  discussions.  He  was 
convinced  that  both  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  and 
the  Congress  in  Philadelphia  would  protect  the  renewal  of 
whaling  from  Nantucket  if  only  a  right  approach  could  be 
made. 

The  usual  Town  Meeting  was  held  and  the  usual 
memorial  drafted  and  this  one  did  not  hesitate  to  state  the 
situation  clearly.  Some  of  its  twenty-five  hundred  words 
read  as  follows: 

Your  memoralists  are  again  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  craving  your  serious  consideration  whereby 
you  may  more  fully  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who  are 
frequently  circulating  unfavorable  reports  against  us  .  .  . 
which  in  the  end  may  not  only  be  ruinous  to  us  but 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  Commonwealth  at  large. 

People  .  .  .  surrounded  by  numerous  inhabitants  ready 
at  the  first  alarm  to  render  protecting  aid  have  faint  ideas 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  that  are  constantly  exposed  to 
every  hostile  invader  .  .  .  and  every  step  in  these  trying 
moments  narrowly  watched  that  if  any  slip  should  be 
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made  ...  it  may  be  magnified  into  the  greatest  crime. 

This  place  before  the  war,  was  first  in  that  branch  of 
business  [whaling]  and  employed  more  than  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Sail  of  good  vessels  which  furnished  support,  not 
only  for  Five  Thousand  inhabitants  here  but  for  Thou¬ 
sands  elsewhere  ...  it  can  no  longer  be  pursued  unless 
we  have  free  liberty  both  from  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica  to  fish  without  interruption. 

This  memorial  was  sent  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was  carried 
by  William  Rotch  and  Samuel  Starbuck.  They  spent  most 
of  the  winter  of  1783  in  Philadelphia  interviewing  members 
of  Congress,  the  first  Minister  of  War,  members  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  President  Madison.  William  Rotch  says,  “We 
were  treated  with  great  civility  and  [all]  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  our  sufferings.” 

The  Journal  of  the  Congress  shows  that  the  memorial  got 
results. 

Resolved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  ...  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  distresses  into  which  they  are  in¬ 
volved  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  whale  fishery  be 
permitted  to  receive  protection  from  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  his  Britannick  Majesty's  ships  in  North  America, 
etc.,  etc. 

When  this  action  of  Congress  was  brought  to  the  island, 
there  was  great  rejoicing  and  a  new  day  in  Nantucket’s 
whaling  began. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  news  of  the  end  of  Revolutionary  War  did  not  reach 
Nantucket  until  the  spring  of  1783. 

Micajah  had  anticipated  it  and  was  ready  for  action. 

The  news  was  brought  to  him  by  young  Keziah,  now 
married  to  Phineas  Fanning.  She  came  to  the  warehouse 
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very  much  as  she  had  come  seven  years  before,  hurried  and 
her  cap  askew. 

The  day  was  April  the  second.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
spring  day  in  1776  when  she  burst  in  on  the  venerable  old 
schoolmaster  Benjamin  and  his  son  Micajah.  Now  Benjamin 
had  “gone  on”  and  Micajah  was  wandering  about  the  ware¬ 
house  with  his  two  oldest  sons  Isaiah  and  Gilbert,  making 
plan  after  plan,  each  plan  having  one  or  more  alternate 
plans  if  this  or  that  should  take  place. 

Isaiah  was  twenty-six  and  Gilbert  twenty-four.  Both  were 
slight  in  form,  bordering  onto  thinness,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  ill  health.  They  were  wiry  and  tough  and  gave 
assurance  that  persistency  and  endurance  were  present  in  un¬ 
usual  quantity. 

Keziah  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  warehouse  and  pushed 
damp  wisps  of  hair  from  her  forehead  and  her  cap  fell  back 
on  her  shoulders. 

“News  in  the  town-place,  Uncle  Micajah!”  she  cried,  “The 
Americans  are  independent!  Everything  the  rebels  can  wish 
is  allowed  them!” 

Micajah  watched  her  as  she  rushed  away.  “She  is  not  a 
royalist,”  he  said  to  his  sons.  “She  is  just  against  the  colo¬ 
nies.  We  must  not  blame  her  too  much!  The  girl  has 
grown  up  under  suspicion;  the  whole  town  is  against  her 
mother  because  of  the  sharp  dealings  she  has  tried  to  carry 
on  with  the  royalists  during  the  war.  Now  she  is  involved 
in  lawsuits!  She  was  in  the  Hyannis  courts  last  month.  Soon 
she  must  appear  in  the  court  at  Barnstable,  and  next  month 
in  New  York.  She  tried  to  make  too  much  money  and  she 
made  too  many  enemies.  No  wonder  the  girl  is  against  all 
colonists.” 

★  *  ★ 

The  news  of  surrender  had  traveled  slowly. 

Cornwallis  had  given  up  at  York  town  October  19,  1781, 
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but  the  provisional  treaty  of  Paris  was  not  signed  until  over 
a  year  later,  November  30,  1782,  and  it  was  another  six 
months  (April  2,  1783)  before  Nantucket  mariners  and 
traders  received  positive  news  of  settlement. 

“Think  of  the  time  that  has  passed,  Gilbert!”  said 
Micajah.  “Six  months!  Six  months  when  we  might  have 
been  doing  much  if  we  had  only  known!” 

“And  we  have  so  much  to  do!”  he  continued.  “The  is¬ 
land  has  lost  134  vessels  and  nearly  1200  men  have  been 
captured  or  killed.  We  have  over  200  widows  and  over  300 
orphans  to  care  for,  but  we  have  the  best  whaling  skill  in  the 
world;  we  can  try-out  the  purest  and  whitest  oil  and  our  job 
today  is  to  build  up  our  trade  wherever  we  can,  invest  in 
ships  and  have  our  house-flags  flying  wherever  there  are 
whales  swimming.” 


★  ★  ★ 

Micaj ah’s  first  question  was:  Should  he  go  in  with 
William  Rotch  and  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  France? 
Rotch  had  carried  on  extensive  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  but  with  victory  over  the  British  forces  one  could  not 
doubt  but  that  some  kind  of  treaty  would  prevent  New 
Englanders  from  carrying  their  oil  and  fish  and  lumber  to 
the  West  Indies  and  those  markets  would  be  reserved  for 
loyal  Britishers. 

But  the  French  West  Indies  would  still  be  open  to  the 
New  Englander.  Hispaniola,  Haiti,  and  Dominica  were 
possibilities.  Already  William  Rotch  had  established  ex¬ 
tensive  trading  with  merchants  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas  Mole 
on  the  eastern  tip  of  Haiti  and  with  Aux  Cayes,  a  port  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  island.  Oil,  lumber,  codfish,  and 
flour  were  being  exchanged  for  molasses,  fruit,  wine,  and 
San  Domingo  mahogany.  In  most  transactions  the  profits 
were  enormous. 
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But  Rotch  was  loath  to  hurry  into  any  trade  before  he 
knew  what  London  would  do.  London  was  the  exchange 
center  — and  what  would  the  exchange  merchants  do  with 
the  victorious  colonies  and  a  budding  nation  with  their  ideas 
of  freedom  and  democracy? 

Rotch  anticipated  some  kind  of  action  as  soon  as  the 
Council  of  Paris  was  projected.  In  the  autumn  of  1782,  he 
left  Nantucket  and  traveled  to  New  York  where  he  saw 
Admiral  Digby,  commander  of  the  port,  and  secured  from 
him  a  license  for  the  ship  Bedford  to  sail  to  England.  On 
her  way  she  heard  of  the  provisional  treaty,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  the  Downs  she  flew  the  first  American  flag  to  be 
hoisted  in  the  port  of  London.  An  English  magazine  re¬ 
ported  the  arrival: 

She  was  not  allowed  regular  entry  ...  on  account  of 
the  many  acts  of  Parliament  yet  in  force  against  the  rebels 
in  America.  She  is  loaded  with  487  butts  of  whale  oil; 
is  American  built  .  .  .  manned  wholly  by  American  sea¬ 
men;  wears  the  rebel  colors  8c  belongs  to  the  island  of 
Nantucket.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  vessel  which  displayed  the 
thirteen  rebellious  stripes  of  America  in  any  British  Port. 
The  vessel  lies  at  Horselley  Downs,  a  little  below  the 
Tower. 

★  ★  ★ 

Now  begins  the  story  of  the  wooing  of  Nantucket  whale¬ 
men  by  two  great  nations:  England  and  France. 

Micajah  Coffin  and  William  Rotch  were  amazed  as  they 
watched  the  extensive  and  dramatic  moves  made  to  secure 
not  only  whale  oil  caught  by  Nantucket  whalemen  and  proc¬ 
essed  by  Nantucket  skill,  but  to  persuade  the  whalemen  and 
their  families  to  leave  Nantucket  and  live  on  English  and 
French  soil. 

Micajah  and  William  Rotch  were  drawn  closely  together 
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by  this  move  which  carried  overwhelming  possibilities. 
They  formed  no  partnership,  but  Rotch  had  confidence  in 
Micajah’s  trading  judgment  and  in  the  immense  good  will 
he  had  built  in  France  and  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Coffins  needed  the  Rotch  ships. 

Three  movements  in  the  whale-oil  business  must  be 
watched  with  care: 

1.  The  English  attempt  to  open  a  whaling  port  at  Hali¬ 
fax  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  The  French  attempt  in  Dunkirk,  France. 

3.  An  open  market  at  St.  Nicholas  Mole  on  the  island 
of  Haiti,  French  West  Indies. 

In  order  that  these  three  areas  should  be  under  constant 
scrutiny  and  report,  the  Coffins  arranged  a  division  of  forces: 

Tom  Coffin  (the  future  father  of  Lucretia  Mott)  was 
called  in  and,  with  Rotch  backing,  sent  to  Halifax.  He  was 
a  young  and  vigorous  sea  captain,  half-brother  of  Micajah, 
born  from  Benjamin’s  second  marriage. 

At  Halifax,  Tom  found  that  the  English  had  selected  a 
good  site  on  the  shore,  built  dwelling  houses,  wharves, 
spermaceti  candle-works,  stores,  etc.  They  called  the  place 
Dartmouth.  These  alluring  prospects  were  offered  with 
much  persuasion  to  Nantucket  whalemen,  especially  to  those 
who  because  of  the  war  felt  a  strong  bond  holding  them  to 
England. 

In  less  than  two  years  over  thirty  ships  and  their  captains, 
crews,  and  families  left  Nantucket  and  sailed  for  Dartmouth, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Micajah  and  William  Rotch  had  no  confidence  in  this 
project.  Micajah  believed  in  Nantucket  as  the  best  base  of 
operation;  he  held  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  its  days 
of  successful  whaling  could  be  restored.  Rotch  was  not  so 
confident;  he  wanted  to  hold  his  large  and  profitable  trade 
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with  England  and  he  had  the  idea  that  it  might  best  be  done 
by  an  open  and  outright  change  of  base  from  Nantucket  to 
England. 

The  trend  of  the  English  thinking  was  very  much  along 
the  line  of  thought  held  by  William  Rotch.  In  fact  the 
sentiment  became  so  strong  that  the  government  of  England 
placed  an  “alien  duty  of  £18  a  ton”  on  sperm  oil,  and  with 
such  protection  it  seemed  as  though  the  day  had  come  for 
English  ports  to  make  whaling  profitable. 

Micajah  and  William  spent  long  hours  in  the  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  whale-oil  business.  Finally  they  concluded 
that  Rotch  should  go  to  England  and  reach  decisions  close 
to  the  problems. 

At  the  same  time  England  gave  up  wooing  the  Nantucket 
whalemen  so  far  from  home.  She  offered  winning  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  Dartmouth  people  to  move  to  England  and 
settle  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  west  coast.  In  a  short  time 
the  Dartmouth  settlement  ceased  to  be. 

In  the  good  ship  Maria ,  William  Moores,  master,  July  4, 
1785,  William  Rotch,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rodman,  sailed  from  Nantucket  for  England. 

Micajah  took  a  small  personal  stake  in  the  enterprise  for 
a  bill  of  lading  shows  that  he  shipped  on  the  Maria  twelve 
barrels  of  potash,  an  essential  in  processing  oil  and  an  ar¬ 
ticle  not  easy  to  get  of  a  high  quality.  While  there  was  a 
high  duty  on  oil  there  was  no  duty  on  potash.  Then,  too, 
this  potash  was  produced  in  Massachusetts  and  by  law  had  to 
be  produced  under  inspection;  therefore  it  was  probably  the 
most  reliable  potash  then  available. 

The  story  of  how  William  Rotch  fell  into  the  hands  of 
enemies  of  America  does  not  belong  here.  A  quick  pass¬ 
age  —  only  twenty-three  days  —  brought  him  to  England. 
There  he  inspected  several  English  ports  favorable  to  whal¬ 
ing  and  also  had  his  unfortunate  conferences  with  Lord 
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Hawksbury  of  whom  Rotch  wrote,  “A  greater  enemy  to 
America  could  not  be  found.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  Rotch  had  crossed  the  English  Channel 
and  was  in  Dunkirk,  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  the  Belgian 
border.  He  evidently  knew  which  way  to  turn  and  what  to 
do,  for  in  a  short  time  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
most  liberal  conditions  were  formulated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Nantucketers  in  the  whale  fishery  at  Dunkirk. 
Some  of  the  conditions  were:  unlimited  freedom,  especially 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  and  worship;  abundant  and  cheap 
provisions,  no  customs;  small  taxes;  freedom  from  military 
or  naval  service  —  regulations  that  made  Dunkirk  “the  most 
eligible  place  in  the  universe  for  the  people  of  Nantucket  to 
move  to.”  William  Rotch  started  the  Dunkirk  project  “with 
two  ships  and  by  1793  there  were  forty  ships  sailing  from 
Dunkirk  for  the  fisheries.” 

Besides  the  two  possibilities  that  centered  around  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Dunkirk,  one  offered  by  England  and  the  other  by 
France,  there  was  a  third  possibility:  the  French  West 
Indies.  William  Rotch,  even  while  cultivating  trade  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  had  not  failed  to  build  up  contacts  with 
the  merchants  in  the  French  West  Indies.  The  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  brought  an  end  to  the  British  trade,  but  increased 
the  French  trade.  Considerable  correspondence  exists  show¬ 
ing  that  in  Jamaica  and  especially  in  Haiti,  at  St.  Nicholas 
Mole  (the  northwestern  point  of  the  island) ,  a  very  thriving 
exchange  went  on  between  Nantucketers  and  the  French. 

This  venture  was  of  such  value  and  so  capable  of  yielding 
immediate  returns  of  unknown  profits  that  Micajah  took 
charge  of  it  personally  and  went  to  St.  Nicholas  Mole  many 
times  in  a  few  years  and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  the 
middle  seventeen-eighties  in  the  transaction  of  business  for 
Rotch  and  other  Nantucketers  on  the  island  of  Haiti. 

St.  Nicholas  was  the  second  landing  place  of  Columbus  in 
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1492,  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  fact  was  not 
overlooked  by  Micajah’s  romantic  and  inquiring  mind.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  quiet  excitement  that  possessed  him 
as  he  sailed  for  the  first  time  into  one  of  the  most  perfect 
harbors  of  the  world.  Columbus  records  that  it  was  the 
finest  seaport  he  had  yet  discovered. 

The  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  really  the  tops  of 
mountains  with  only  the  high  peaks  above  the  sea.  The 
landlocked  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  is  surrounded  by  the 
green  tableland  overshadowed  by  dark  mountains.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  deep,  and  there  are  places  where  the  ship  could  moor 
“near  enough  to  shore  to  lay  her  gangplank  on  the  grass.” 

Here  were  a  people  who  cared  little  about  raising  corn 
and  pork  or  processing  salt;  all  those  and  many  other  things 
they  had  come  to  care  for  could  easily  be  secured  by  the 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  valuable  timber  that 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth. 

The  best  picture  of  Micajah’s  activities  at  St.  Nicholas 
Mole  can  be  seen  by  a  few  details  from  one  of  his  cruises. 

On  one  of  the  cold  days  of  late  December,  1784,  the 
sloop  Friendship ,  sixty  tons,  six  men,  and  Micajah  Coffin, 
master,  left  Nantucket  and  sailed  across  the  bar  to  Woods 
Hole,  where  she  took  on  more  cargo. 

From  William  Rotch  at  Nantucket  the  Friendship  carried: 
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casks  of  whale  oil,  1546  gallons 
feet  of  pine  board 
feet  three  inch  oak  plank 
bricks 

bundles  hogshead  hoops 
“  barrell  “ 
hundred  staves 
empty  hogsheads 
“  shakes 
empty  casks 
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Also  in  the  cargo  were  many  small  packages  representing 
commissions  given  to  Micajah  by  individuals  who  wanted 
him  to  bring  back  money  or  West  Indies’  products.  Thomas 
Rotch  gave  him  “two  kegs  of  Tongues  and  Sounds  [delicate 
portions  of  the  codfish,  probably  pickled]  which  please  to 
dispose  of  for  Molasses  and  if  thou  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  profit  upon  it  before  thy  return,  thou  wilt 
oblige  thy  friend.” 

Also  in  Micajah’s  wallet  were  two  valuable  documents. 
One  was  a  letter  from  William  Rotch  to  Dupuy  &  Mange. 
This  letter  informs  the  French  firm  at  St.  Nicholas  that  the 
Rotches  were  disappointed  in  the  last  shipment,  as  the  “Brig 
Sally  did  not  bring  us  a  load  of  molasses,  but  brought  salt 
instead.”  The  letter  goes  on  with  the  assertion  that  Dupuy  & 
Mange  is  behind  in  payments  and  that  Captain  Coffin  “is 
qualified  to  make  a  final  settlement.” 

The  second  document  in  Micajah’s  wallet  was  a  power  of 
attorney  in  which  William  Rotch  Sc  Sons 

have  constituted,  made  and  appointed  our  trusty  Friend 
8c  Kinsman,  Micajah  Coffin,  Mariner,  Our  True  and  Law¬ 
ful  Attorney  .  .  . 

Evidently  William  Rotch  meant  business. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story,  for  we  have  the  detailed 
directions  to  Micajah  from  William.  Evidently  he  thought 
that  a  personal  interview  with  Dupuy  &  Mange  might 
develop  intimacy  and  confidence  between  the  two  firms; 
Micajah  must  use  his  judgment,  but  if  he  thought  best  he 
might  put  a  proposition  to  them: 

We  own  a  ship  of  about  200  tons  that  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  ever  since  the  peace  took  place  in  the  London 
trade  and  has  just  sailed  to  that  port  with  a  freight  of 
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oil  etc.  .  .  .  and  as  we  see  no  way  of  employing  her  use¬ 
fully  thereafter  &  have  new  business  to  seek  for  her,  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  if  we  should  con¬ 
clude  to  put  her  into  West  India  trade  there  is  so  much 
stability  in  your  market  as  to  render  it  morally  certain  to 
secure  cargos,  principally  molasses,  to  keep  her  constantly 
going.  .  .  . 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  William  Rotch  and  Micajah 
were  dealing  with  the  uncertain  commercial  conditions  that 
grew  up  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were  taking  as 
little  chance  as  possible.  Tom  at  Halifax,  William  Rotch 
at  Dunkirk,  and  Micajah  himself  at  St.  Nicholas  Mole, 
Haiti,  meant  that  at  each  strategic  point  the  Coffins  were 
represented  and  always  informed. 

When  the  wooing  of  the  American  whaleman  stopped, 
and  first  England  and  then  France  showed  signs  of  being 
ready  to  assert  control,  the  Coffins  were  not  left  high  and 
dry  anywhere;  they  were  in  a  fluid  state  ready  to  shift  their 
ships  and  trade  where  the  best  returns  were  promised. 

The  first  break  came  at  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  Eng¬ 
land  offered  new  inducements  to  the  Dartmouth  whalemen 
to  come  to  England.  Milford  Haven,  on  the  west  coast,  was 
made  available  as  a  port,  and  here  for  many  years  a  business 
was  carried  on  with  much  success.  Milford  Haven  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  port  was  developed 
largely  by  the  interests  and  ingenuity  of  his  nephew,  Charles 
Greville.  Here  the  Rotches,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  Lord  Nelson,  with  the  Quakers,  enacted  drama  that 
has  spice  and  surprises. 

The  second  break  came  when  Dunkirk  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  France.  England  began  to  deluge  the  French 
market  with  oil.  In  1788  the  record  shows  that  England  had 
314  vessels  engaged  in  whaling.  France  stopped  trying  to 
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lure  the  Nantucket  whaleman  from  his  island  and  met  the 
situation  more  effectively  by  lowering  the  duty  on  American 
oil  and  encouraged  Nantucketers  to  bring  the  finished 
product  to  France. 

Micajah  Coffin  &  Sons  immediately  invested  in  the  largest 
ship  they  had  so  far  owned,  and  Micajah  as  master  sailed  her 
to  Havre. 

This  letter  tells  the  story  and  it  also  shows  the  good  spirit 
that  ruled  in  the  family  when  business  opportunities  arose. 
The  letter  is  to  Tom,  who  is  still  at  Halifax  watching  the 
venture  that  was  to  prove  profitless. 

Boston,  29th  of  5th  mo.  1790. 

Dear  Brother: 

May  inform  thee  I  arrived  in  Boston  the  20th  of  this 
Instant  and  have  this  day  contracted  for  the  Brig  Lydia 
160  Tons  5  years  old  rigen  good  Sails  Some  what  wore 
cables  good  anchors  good  for  720  or  there  A  bouts  if  she 
proves  sound  to  my  liking  after  inspection  am  to  bore  and 
inspect  next  day  after  tomorrow  when  if  she  proves  sound 
it  will  be  a  bargain;  then  we  shall  take  her  to  Nantucket 
and  endeavour  to  get  a  freight  for  her  to  Havre  in  France. 

If  we  cannot  then  we  shall  fit  her  a  whaling;  in  which  s’d 
Brig  Lydia  we  have  interested  the  one  eight  part  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  advice  to  us  and  am  in  hopes  our  conduct  will 
meet  thy  approbation. 

and  remain  thy  Brother  and  Cousins 
Thomas  Coffin  Micajah  Coffin  8c  Sons. 

To  care  of  Cap’t.  Zachariah  Bunker 
Dartmouth,  Halifax 

French  trade  now  held  out  such  advantages  that  the  Cof¬ 
fins  were  ready  to  take  risks.  Good  whaling  voyages  from 
Nantucket  were  beginning  to  look  as  they  did  in  the  old 
days. 

★  ★  ★ 
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Micajah  liked  France.  His  dealings  with  the  French  firms 
resulted  in  good  profits  and  long-remembered  social  rela¬ 
tions.  The  names  of  these  firms  are  interesting: 

Brothers  De  Bauque,  Dunkirk. 

Le  Couteulz,  Rouen. 

Homberg  Sc  Homberg  Brothers,  Havre. 

Between  the  Quaker  of  the  New  World  and  the  Homberg 
family  of  France  long  letters  passed  back  and  forth  after 
Micajah  had  been  a  guest  in  the  Homberg  home  in  or  near 
Havre.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  letter  about  oil  and  “alien 
duty”  and  exchange,  he  inserted  the  paragraph: 

I  find  myself  not  a  little  elated,  when  I  find  myself  and 
son  presented  with  the  good  wishes  of  your  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily,  in  whose  presence  I  many  times  found  myself  some 
what  abashed  as  being  among  men  and  angels  whose  Bril¬ 
liancy  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  appeared  like 
another  morning  rising  on  mid-noon,  and  found  myself 
wanting  in  language  to  express  my  feelings,  in  considera¬ 
tion  whereof  we  wish  you  with  your  dear  lady  Sc  most 
amiable  family  Prosperity,  health  and  Happiness. 

Micajah  had  no  intentions  of  letting  the  voluble  French 
with  their  many  compliments  have  the  idea  that  a  good 
Quaker  from  a  freedom-loving  country  could  not  keep  up 
with  them  in  beauty  of  language  and  figure. 

★  ★  ★ 

And  then  came  the  French  Revolution  with  the  guillotine 
and  the  quarrels  between  England  and  France. 


III.  THE  MARINER  AND  TRADER  BECOMES 
A  QUAKER  LAWMAKER 


In  the  chaotic  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  Micajah 
Coffin,  mariner  and  trader,  retreated  to  Nantucket  —  but 
not  for  long. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  his  late  fifties,  Micajah  took  account  of  the  manpower 
he  had  under  his  influence  and  directions  and  set  about 
organizing  it  in  Nantucket.  Isaiah  and  Gilbert,  his  oldest 
sons,  were  in  the  thirties,  and  Zenas,  his  youngest  son,  was 
finishing  the  twenties.  In  addition  to  these  sons  there  were 
two  brothers,  Isaac  and  Thomas,  both  in  the  late  twenties. 

With  this  manpower  something  must  be  achieved. 

With  quietness  and  steadiness  but  with  drive,  he  put  his 
ships  to  work  and  guided  the  younger  men  to  take  on  any 
business  and  to  run  reasonable  risks. 

“Any  business  is  better  than  to  do  nothing,”  he  wrote  in 
more  than  one  letter.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  do  “errands” 
even  if  there  was  only  a  small  “freight  commission.” 

This  may  have  been  the  time  when  Zenas  became  im¬ 
patient  with  some  of  his  father’s  “small  errands,”  and  Mica¬ 
jah  wrote  to  him,  “Remember,  son,  a  little  earned  by  fair 
trade  is  equal  to  wages  any  other  way.” 

Zenas  wanted  to  move  fast  and  with  great  directness; 
Micajah  had  to  keep  a  strict  hand  on  him.  The  father’s  in¬ 
sistence  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  Zenas’s  financial  suc¬ 
cesses  later.  Micajah’s  letters  to  him  are  filled  with  detail, 
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for  Zenas  was  sent  out  to  the  whaling  grounds  and  to  Europe 
and  represented  his  father  in  important  deals. 

Remember  your  orders  .  .  .  that  you  may  not  be  taken 

in  or  imposed  on  by  people  of  great  experience 

is  one  of  Micajah’s  many  directions  and  is  added  as  a  post¬ 
script  to  a  letter. 

In  uncertain  days  but  with  an  unusual  amount  of  man¬ 
power  at  hand,  Micajah  built  up  the  firm 

Micajah  Coffin  and  Sons 

which  was  to  have  great  success  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  Zenas  Coffin  fortune  which  would  later  enrich  the  island. 
Sloops  and  ships,  the  Lydia,  the  Fame ,  and  the  Speedwell , 
under  Micajah’s  direction  went  to  sea  and  seemed  immune 
from  disaster.  Most  of  the  trading  trips  were  to  the  West 
Indies  or  to  Philadelphia;  but  there  were  trips  to  England 
and  France  and  some  very  successful  whaling  voyages  to 
Brazil. 

The  old  warehouse  near  the  schoolhouse  (Pleasant  Street 
section)  was  given  up  and  a  new  warehouse  was  opened  near 
Straight  Wharf  on  the  waterfront.  On  Washington  Street 
a  “store”  was  established,  containing  the  office  of  the  firm. 

Micajah  was  one  of  the  Nantucket  mariners  who  did  not 
hestitate  to  take  risks.  When  France  and  England  were  in¬ 
terfering  with  American  commerce,  stopping  American  ves¬ 
sels,  claiming  their  cargoes  were  contraband  of  war,  impress¬ 
ing  their  men,  calling  them  British  subjects  —  Micajah  with 
energetic  conservatism  seized  every  opportunity  and  made 
money. 

★  ★  ★ 

During  these  uncertain  days  great  changes  took  place  in 
the  leaders  of  life  on  the  island.  William  Rotch,  after  a  stay 
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in  France  and  England,  came  back  to  Nantucket  and  then 
moved  to  New  Bedford.  Some  of  the  most  influential  Cof¬ 
fins,  Starbucks,  and  Folgers,  remained  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Milford  Haven,  England. 

More  and  more  the  town  looked  to  Micajah  for  service. 
Hardly  a  Town  Meeting  was  held  that  he  was  not  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do  something. 

The  Town  House  must  be  moved  from  the  No  Bottom 
Pond  section  to  the  upper  end  of  Main  Street.  Micajah 
was  asked  to  draw  up  the  plans  for  the  work. 

A  memorial  must  be  sent  to  the  British  about  raids.  It 
was  formulated  by  Micajah. 

Two  families  must  be  removed  from  town;  the  disa¬ 
greeable  job  was  given  to  Micajah. 

An  appeal  for  the  remission  of  taxes  is  voted.  Micajah 
formulates  it  and  takes  it  to  the  State  House. 

When  the  nation-wide  high  feeling  between  Federalists 
and  Democrats  raged  and  local  issues  were  influenced  by 
national  political  divisions,  Micajah  refused  to  have  his 
judgments  determined  by  small  town  group  politics.  He 
had  certain  principles  and  politics  had  to  meet  them  and  be 
valued  by  them. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  carpenter,  then  as  mariner  and 
trader,  he  responded  to  every  call  of  the  town  for  his  serv¬ 
ices;  he  took  his  turn  as  “watch,”  served  as  assessor,  fence- 
viewer,  and  year  after  year  he  was  elected  selectman.  One  of 
his  enemies  spoke  of  him  derisively  as  “the  anointed  of  the 
island.” 

In  1791  the  town  asked  him  to  be  its  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature.  He  accepted  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
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vote.  He  was  returned  twenty-one  years  and  for  fifteen  of 
these  he  was  the  only  representative. 

★  *  ★ 

Micajah  Coffin  was  fifty-seven  years  old  when  he  walked 
up  Marlborough  Street  (now  Washington  Street)  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  entered  the  old  State  House  on  the  corner  of  State 
Street,  climbed  the  stairs  and  took  his  seat  on  a  bench  with 
no  back,  as  representative  from  Nantucket. 

Years  later,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  old,  he  left  his 
seat  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  new  State  House 
on  Beacon  Hill,  built  by  Charles  Bulfinch. 

The  twenty-one  years  were  crowded  years:  business,  fam¬ 
ily,  town,  State  —  all  called  loudly  as  he  sailed  to  and  from 
Boston  on  the  packets  and  sloops  or  commanded  the  Lydia 
on  some  important  trading  cruise. 

There  were  great  pleasures  that  he  relived  and  retold  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  There  was  a  tragedy  that  haunted  his 
mind  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

★  ★  ★ 

To  make  Boston  the  center  of  his  life  and  plans  was  a 
strange  experience  to  Micajah.  He  had  never  depended 
much  on  Boston.  Philadelphia,  the  West  Indies,  and  even 
Havre,  France,  in  many  ways  were  nearer  to  Nantucket  than 
Boston. 

Then,  too,  there  were  —  or  at  least  there  had  been  —  too 
many  Coffins  in  Boston  who  were  loyalists.  Before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  about  twenty  families  of  Coffins  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Winter  Streets.  Many 
of  these  left  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation,  going  to 
Halifax,  New  York,  and  England.  Among  the  many  Boston 
Coffins  was  Peleg,  born  in  Nantucket  and  now  a  prominent 
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man  in  Boston,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  later  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State.  There  were  also  the  Amorys  living 
on  Park  Street  (Union  Club) ;  Mrs.  Amory  was  Elizabeth 
Coffin  before  her  marriage.  Their  house  was  a  center  for 
Boston  Coffins;  later  to  it  would  come  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  and 
there  he  would  talk  and  plan  for  the  Coffin  School  at  Nan¬ 
tucket. 

Just  how  he  would  fit  into  the  Coffin  circle  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  life  was  a  question  in  Micajah’s  mind.  He  had  no  desire 
to  press  himself  on  his  distant  Coffin  relatives,  but  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  live  in  Boston  several  weeks  each  year 
and  develop  business  possibilities  that  had  been  in  the  back 
of  his  mind.  His  position  as  a  representative  would  be  of 
some  advantage  and,  more  important  than  anything  else,  he 
would  meet  men  he  had  always  wanted  to  meet  and  would 
have  opportunities  of  conversation  and  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  would  keenly  enjoy. 

The  meetings  of  the  Legislature  came  in  the  winter  for  a 
session  of  several  weeks;  in  June  there  was  a  shorter  session 
of  three  weeks.  Micajah  estimated  the  time  he  must  give  to 
Boston  and  the  time  he  must  give  to  the  business  at  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and,  all  things  considered,  as  he  was  nearing  sixty, 
he  did  not  regret  that  his  seagoing  ventures  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  sons,  Zenas  doing  the  actual  work  of  command¬ 
ing  ships,  planning,  and  making  cruises,  and  Gilbert  looking 
after  the  firm’s  welfare  at  home. 

His  first  assignment  as  a  representative  was  to  a  committee 
to  consider 

what  measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
sheep  by  dogs  in  this  Commonwealth,  particularly  on  the 
island  of  Nantucket. 

Probably  Micajah  introduced  this  measure. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Nantucket  in 
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1659,  this  question  had  been  a  source  of  irritation,  anger, 
and  fights.  When  sheep  were  first  brought  to  the  island,  the 
dogs  of  the  Indians  killed  and  ate  them.  They  found  them 
more  satisfying  to  their  appetites  than  the  scraps  from  the 
Indians’  meals  of  fish  and  smoked  clams. 

At  first  the  settlers  killed  the  dogs,  then  they  tried  parley¬ 
ing  with  the  Indians  and  to  control  the  careless  ones  by 
fines.  That  these  conditions  were  not  confined  to  Nantucket 
is  clear,  for  Micajah  would  not  have  proposed  the  measure 
if  there  had  not  been  trouble  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Little  came  of  the  proposal.  Laws  permitting  the  killing 
of  a  neighbor’s  dog  are  hard  to  formulate,  harder  to  pass, 
and  never  carried  out. 

Micajah’s  attention  was  also  given  to  other  affairs.  In  1791 
the  new  United  States  government  decided  to  control  eight 
lighthouses  on  the  New  England  coast.  One  of  these  was  on 
Brant  Point,  Nantucket;  Micajah  probably  had  some  share 
in  getting  it  into  the  list.  Five  times  the  Brant  Point  light¬ 
house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  a  storm  and  the 
little  town  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  it. 

Micajah  was  also  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  —  the  taking  of  their  lands,  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  aged,  and  the  settlement 
of  disputes  among  them;  all  of  these  problems  presented 
many  difficulties  which  sooner  or  later  found  their  way  to 
the  General  Court. 

From  the  leading  businessmen  on  Nantucket  came  the 
request  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  charters  for  various 
enterprises  started  on  the  island.  An  academy  was  built  on 
the  “beacon  hill,”  now  called  Academy  Hill,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  most  responsible  men  on  the  island  were  named 
in  the  act  as  “proprietors.”  Banks  were  incorporated;  the 
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Nantucket  Bank  (we  shall  soon  be  entangled  in  its  robbery 
mystery  story) ,  the  Pacific  Bank,  and  the  Phoenix  Bank. 
Two  insurance  companies  were  started:  the  Union  Marine 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Nantucket  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  both  were  incorporated.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  Unitarian  Church  was  started;  it  was  first  known 
as  the  Second  Congregational  Society;  its  church  building 
was  erected  on  Orange  Street  in  1809  and  its  tower,  in  time, 
became  the  home  of  the  town  clock  and  the  curfew  bell. 

The  representatives  in  the  General  Court  soon  recognized 
Micajah’s  natural  ability  in  “public  speaking”;  he  had  not 
only  the  Quaker  brevity  but  he  enjoyed  colorful  wording; 
his  letters  show  that  at  times  he  liked  to  use  vivid  language. 
This  accounts  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  asked  to 
“introduce  new  members.”  His  Quaker  garb  and  his  whole¬ 
some  personality  had  much  to  do  with  his  popularity. 

If  we  ask.  What  did  Micajah  Coffin  do  as  representative? 
we  find  the  official  records  tell  us  little  about  the  work  of 
any  single  representative.  By  a  few  records,  we  know  how 
Micajah  voted,  and  that  he,  like  most  of  the  Massachusetts 
representatives,  was  governed  by  a  conviction  that  where 
business  was  concerned  the  Federalists  got  the  best  results  for 
New  England,  but  on  questions  of  democracy  and  freedom 
he  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

State  housekeeping  did  not  stimulate  as  much  speech¬ 
making  as  foreign  and  federal  affairs;  the  addresses  by  the 
governors  to  joint  sessions,  when  not  about  foreign  questions 
were  expositions  on  how  the  State  must  protect  its  interests 
in  the  face  of  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Then,  too,  in  Massachusetts  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  There  were  three  hundred  or  more  representatives; 
each  town  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  could  send  one 
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representative;  but  the  larger  towns  sent  one  additional  rep¬ 
resentative  for  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens.  This 
arrangement  gave  Boston  a  control  of  the  votes  and  much 
influence. 

To  the  control  by  Boston  must  be  added  the  “Essex 
Junto.”  This  comprised  about  twenty  men  from  the  Salem- 
Gloucester-N  ewburyport  area.  They  were  all  wealthy  and 
very  influential.  They  supported  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
some  historians  believe  that  he  could  not  have  built  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  Party  without  New  England.  The  Essex  Junto  was 
headed  by  George  Cabot,  who  frequently  said:  “I  hold 
democracy,  in  its  natural  operation,  to  be  the  government  of 
the  worst.”  Associated  with  Cabot  were  Judge  John  Lowell, 
Francis  Dana  (who  later  presided  at  the  trial  of  Micajah  and 
sentenced  him) ,  Fisher  Ames,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and 
others. 

We  can  picture  Micajah,  like  most  of  the  representatives 
from  the  small  towns,  very  much  on  the  fringe  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  processes,  watching  a  whirlpool  where  leading  person¬ 
alities  made  plans  and  formulated  legislation.  He  was  reg¬ 
ular  and  conscientious  in  his  attendance  both  in  sessions  and 
committees,  but  the  bulk  of  his  time  was  spent  in  personal 
business,  family  affairs,  talks  at  the  taverns  and  counting- 
houses,  and  looking  at  ships  and  watching  the  trend  of  ship¬ 
ping  affairs. 

He  had  hardly  settled  himself  in  Boston  when  business 
came  his  way. 

★  ★  ★ 

Peleg  Coffin,  one  of  the  State  Senators,  was  making  his  way 
along  Marlborough  Street  (now  Washington)  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  State  House.  He  was  carefully  dressed  in 
the  brown  homespun  of  the  day  with  inconspicuous  linen 
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at  wrists  and  neck.  He  carried  a  cane  and  was  recognized 
by  many  as  he  passed  along. 

Facing  Marlborough  Street  and  surrounded  by  clear  space 
on  all  four  sides,  the  little  State  House,  built  in  the  early 
days  of  Boston,  rose  sedately  before  him. 

Peleg  turned  in  at  the  side  entrance  and  there  at  the  foot 
of  the  narrow  stairs  which  led  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  saw  Micajah. 

“I  was  going  to  find  you  today,  cousin,”  said  Peleg,  ‘‘for 
I  have  a  commission  for  you.” 

“It  is  very  good,  Peleg,  to  see  thee,”  replied  Micajah. 
“This  job  of  being  a  representative  is  not  without  its  re¬ 
wards,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  connected  with  thee  not  only 
in  our  State  work  but  also  in  these  little  business  ventures.” 

“Have  you  in  your  stock,  or  do  you  know  where  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  I  can  get,  a  few  barrels  of  the  superfine  sperm  oil?  It 
must  be  superfine  —  the  purest  and  whitest  oil  that  the  island 
produces.”  There  was  an  emphasis  and  a  thrill  in  Peleg’s 
voice  that  raised  this  business  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
whale-oil  buying  and  selling. 

“Peleg,”  replied  Micajah,  “we  always  know  where  we  can 
get  that  superfine  oil,  but  we  don’t  always  know  where  we 
can  get  the  price  that  will  pay  for  the  careful  manufactur¬ 
ing  required  and  the  storing  and  coopering  it  demands.” 

“You  need  not  think  about  price  in  this  trade,”  said  Peleg, 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  tightened.  “There  will  be  no 
question  about  price,  but  there  will  be  question  about  qual¬ 
ity  —  IT  MUST  BE  SUPERFINE.” 

Micajah  waited,  and  Peleg  went  on:  “Judge  Lowell  — 
‘Judge  John,’  as  they  call  him  —  asked  me  a  few  days  ago  if 
I  could  get  him  some  of  the  best  Nantucket  oil.  He  wanted 
to  be  sure  it  was  the  best.  He  said,  “All  Nantucket  oil  is 
good,  but  there  is  some  that  is  better  than  others’  —  he 
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wanted  me  to  tell  him  the  name  of  some  very  reliable  man 
or  firm  to  whom  he  could  tell  what  kind  of  oil  he  wanted 
and  why  he  wanted  it.  The  reason  he  is  so  particular  is  that 
he  wants  to  send  it  as  a  present  to  President  Washington  and 
to  Robert  M.  Morris  and  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  what  he 
sends  is  so  fine  that  it  will  be  noticeable.  Now  you  have  the 
whole  story.  And  you  and  your  firm  was  the  first  source  that 
came  into  my  mind.”  Peleg  took  a  step  toward  Micajah  and 
said,  “I  couldn’t  think  of  anyone  on  Nantucket  I  could  more 
absolutely  trust  with  this  commission  than  you,  Micajah!” 

“Thee  is  very  kind,  Peleg,  and  Micajah  Coffin  and  Sons 
will  not  fail  thee  — nor  the  honorable  Judge  Lowell,  nor 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  Peleg  was  in  Nantucket.  Micajah  took 
him  into  the  warehouse  and  showed  him  five  new  barrels 
standing  in  line  by  themselves  and  wearing  a  distinguished 
and  aristocratic  air.  They  were  made  of  the  finest  oak  staves 
bound  with  wide  iron  hoops;  the  joints  were  so  carefully 
fitted  by  the  cooper  and  so  nicely  caulked  with  rushes  that 
not  a  drop  of  oil  was  visible. 

On  the  heads  of  two  of  the  barrels,  burned  into  the  wood, 
was  the  address 

The  President  of  U.S.A. 

Philadelphia 

Two  others  bore  the  same  kind  of  burnt  markings 

R.  Morris  Esq. 

New  York 


and  the  fifth 


Hon.  Jno.  Lowell  Esq. 
Boston. 
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As  the  packet  was  about  to  leave  for  Boston  with  the  five 
barrels  of  oil  snugly  stowed  and  tied  soildly  to  the  deck, 
Peleg  showed  Micajah  the  letter  which  the  captain  took  to 
be  delivered  on  his  arrival. 


★  ★  ★ 


Lowell  Collection 
Houghton  Library 


Under  Micajah’s  guidance  the  name  of  the  town,  “Sher- 
burn”  was  changed  by  the  General  Court  to  Nantucket. 

From  1692,  Massachusetts  had  two  towns  by  the  name  of 
Sherburn.  The  records  at  the  State  House  show  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  the  two  by  adding 
an  e  to  the  name  of  the  Middlesex  town:  Sherburne.  As  the 
years  passed,  the  confusion  of  the  two  names  increased;  the 
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“letter-post”  had  great  difficulty,  and  as  State  affairs  became 
better  organized,  the  two  names  were  more  frequently  used 
and  confused. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  in  Nantucket  April  16,  1795, 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the 
same  name  for  two  towns  in  the  State.  A  vote  was  passed 
that  an  application  be  made  to  the  General  Court  to  change 
the  name  of  the  island  town. 

Micajah  formulated  the  petition  and  on  Friday,  May  29, 
it  was  read  to  the  House  by  the  clerk: 

The  petition  of  Micajah  Collin  in  behalf  of  the  town 
of  Sherburn,  in  the  county  of  Nantucket,  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  at  a  legal  town  meeting  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  April  last  passed,  voted  that  appli¬ 
cation  be  made  in  the  General  Court,  requesting  that  the 
name  of  the  said  town  be  changed  and  called  Nantucket. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  leave  may  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

signed 

Micajah  Coffin. 

There  being  no  objection,  on  June  4,  1795,  Micajah 
offered  to  the  House  the  following  act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  town  of  Sherburn,  in  the  county  of 
Nantucket,  from  and  after  passing  this  act,  shall  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Nantucket. 

This  bill  was  endorsed  and  signed  by  Governor  Samuel 
Adams  on  June  8,  1795. 

★  ★  ★ 

Micajah  always  treasured  the  memory  of  his  first  meeting 
with  his  cousin  Isaac  Coffin,  afterward  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
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Coffin,  Bart.,  and  Founder  of  the  Coffin  School,  but  he  never 
fully  appreciated  how  the  Coffin  School  might  have  been  the 
outcome  of  this  first  meeting  with  his  kinsman. 

The  acquaintance  began  while  the  Admiral,  then  a  cap¬ 
tain,  was  in  Boston  in  command  of  His  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Ship  Alligator. 

Micajah  had  been  up  to  the  Boston  beacon  to  see  the  site 
on  the  hill  that  rumor  said  was  to  be  the  place  where  the 
new  State  House  would  be  built.  He  was  coming  down  Park 
Street  and  was  nearly  at  Thomas  Amory’s  (the  Union  Club 
today)  where  he  was  to  have  dinner  and  meet  Captain  Isaac 
whose  ship  was  in  the  harbor. 

“House  ahoy!” 

“House  ahoy!” 

Micajah  looked  at  the  shouting  figure  in  an  English  naval 
uniform  and  he  guessed  that  it  was  his  kinsman,  Captain 
Isaac. 

He  hurried  forward  before  the  Captain  was  admitted  by 
the  colored  woman  who  already  held  open  the  door. 

“Isaac!”  said  Micajah,  extending  his  hand,  “thee  is  my 
kinsman.  I  am  Micajah  Coffin;  my  father  Benjamin  and  thy 
grandfather  William  were  brothers!” 

The  Captain,  who  was  thirty-two  and  the  Quaker  mariner 
who  was  fifty-seven,  gazed  into  each  other’s  eyes  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  then  the  younger  man  came  to  attention  with  a  naval 
precision  and  removing  his  cap  pressed  Micaj all’s  hand  with 
earnest  warmth. 

“Cousin  Micajah,  you  are  no  stranger  to  me!”  the  navy 
man  shouted  with  eyebrows  raised  and  a  jovial  twist  of  his 
mouth.  “Next  to  my  own  brother  John,  I  have  followed 
almost  every  cruise  you  have  made  on  the  sea  and  have  been 
proud  of  my  Coffin-enemy-kinsman  and  of  his  daring  and 
good  sense.” 
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The  two  men  passed  into  the  house  together,  the  younger 
man’s  hand  linked  into  the  arm  of  the  older  man. 

The  genial  hospitality  of  Thomas  Amory  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Coffin  Amory,  daughter  of  William  Coffin,  was 
well  known  in  the  Boston  of  that  day.  It  was  a  hearty  dinner 
and  its  wine  stirred  the  company  to  much  boisterousness. 
There  were  several  Coffins  present,  and  the  conversation 
turned  almost  exclusively  to  Nantucket  and  to  the  Boston 
before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

“Sink  or  swim,”  cried  out  the  English  captain,  “I  never 
can  forget  the  place  of  my  nativity  or  cease  to  wish  pros¬ 
perity  to  it!” 

And  later,  when  the  conversation  turned  to  what  the 
future  of  America  would  be,  he  said:  “You  must  learn  to  do 
things  on  a  larger  scale  than  you  do!  This  hand-line  fishing 
that  I  see  on  all  the  ships  along  the  coast  must  stop!  All  the 
deep-sea  fishing  of  the  future  will  be  by  trawls  and  you  will 
throw  away  the  rake  for  oysters  and  haul  them  up  by  the 
bushels  with  dredges! 

“But  how  will  you  train  your  future  sailors?”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “The  ship  training  that  you  are  giving  your  youngsters 
is  all  to  the  good  —  but  it  is  not  enough.  You  must  have 
school-ships  and  nautical  training  schools  and  your  boys 
must  be  selected  and  tested!  You  can’t  trust  some  of  your 
big  investments  on  the  sea  to  men  who  think  they  know  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  salt  in  their  eyes!  They  must  have  more 
than  that! 

“And  there’s  not  only  sailors,  there’s  children  —  just  chil¬ 
dren  —  gad!  how  you  people  have  children!  How  the 
Coffins  have  children!  Cousin!”  and  he  turned  to  Micajah, 
“What’s  the  biggest  family  of  Coffins  on  Nantucket?” 

“The  biggest  was  my  father’s,  Benjamin,  the  schoolmaster, 
thy  grandfather’s  brother,”  replied  Micajah.  “He  had  nine- 
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teen  children  and  fifteen  of  them  were  born  from  my  mother, 
his  first  wife.” 

The  young  captain  threw  up  both  his  hands  and  he  blew 
out  his  cheeks  with  a  loud  noise.  “No  use  to  fight  a  nation 
that  can  produce  children!  They  will  whip  you  in  the  end!” 

Then,  sobering  every  line  in  his  expressive  face,  he  asked, 
“Cousin,  what  are  you  doing  about  the  schooling  of  all  those 
children?” 

“My  father  Benjamin  gave  forty-six  years  of  his  life  to 
that  end.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  on  the 
island  who  got  their  figuring  and  reading  and  writing  —  yes, 
some  of  them,  and  I  am  one,  got  their  Latin  —  from  thy 
grandfather’s  brother  who  was  self-taught  and  who  cared 
more  for  the  passing  on  of  knowledge  than  he  did  for  whal¬ 
ing  or  anything  else.” 

“Was  he  the  only  teacher  on  the  island?”  asked  the 
Captain. 

“No!  There  were  many  others  —  and  they  were  good 
teachers!”  said  Micajah.  “Many  of  them  were  products  of 
Benjamin’s  teaching.  But  most  of  the  Coffins  sent  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  Benjamin’s  school  and  perhaps  the  Coffins  got  a 
better  start  than  some  of  the  other  families  because  of  my 
father.  Today  we  have  a  very  good  school  kept  by  the 
Friends  on  the  island  and  some  private  schools  —  but  they 
have  less  than  half  the  children  on  the  island.  Many  get 
their  teaching  at  home  and  some  don’t  get  any  teaching.” 

“But  haven’t  you  a  law  here  in  the  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  every  town  shall  maintain  a  free  school?”  The 
Captain  spoke  hotly  and  impetuously. 

“Thee  is  right,”  replied  Micajah.  “We  have  had  the  law 
since  1647,  but  the  law  means  nothing  in  Nantucket.  From 
time  to  time  the  idea  of  a  public  school  is  brought  up,  but  it 
doesn’t  last  long;  they  call  it  a  ‘Boston  notion.’  ” 
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The  Captain  laughed  and  cried,  “Boston  notions!  Boston 
notions!  Cousin!  Good  old  Boston  never  lets  you  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  education!  They  put  me  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School  back  of  King’s  Chapel  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,  and  they  kept  me  there  until  I  was  fourteen, 
when  I  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  Bless  my  soul!  what  days 
they  were!  Old  Master  Lovell  made  us  work  and  the  Latin 
quotations  he  made  us  memorize!  —  well,  I  have  used  them 
many  times  —  and  people  thought  I  had  more  education 
than  I  really  had,”  and  the  Captain  slapped  his  leg  and  then 
continued  in  a  determined  voice:  “But  you’re  a  represent¬ 
ative  now,  cousin,  and  you  can  do  something  about  this  — 
can’t  you?  Gad!  think  of  the  boys  in  Nantucket  and  Boston 
and  in  Newbury  —  that’s  where  all  the  Coffins  came  from! 
Think  of  all  that  live  stuff  that  ought  to  be  on  its  way 
toward  good  seamen  and  good  traders  and  good  —  every¬ 
thing!  Cousin!  you  have  a  great  chance.  You  can  do  some¬ 
thing  good  for  America  and  for  Nantucket!  Don’t  forget  it, 
I  beg  of  you,  don't  forget  it!” 

The  conversation  changed  and  the  evening  wore  on. 
Micajah  watched  this  healthy,  breezy  kinsman  who  had  all 
the  cultivated  ways  of  speech  and  manner  that  came  from 
close  connection  with  the  best  in  England,  and  yet  had  also 
a  love  and  loyalty  for  the  land  and  town  of  his  birth  and 
boyhood  that  made  him  fairly  bubble  as  clouds  of  possi¬ 
bilities  rose  from  the  power  generated  by  his  mind  and  the 
vigor  of  his  whole  personality. 

The  talk  on  education  sent  the  current  of  conversation 
into  stories  about  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Americans. 

“Only  a  few  weeks  ago,”  said  the  Captain,  “my  ship  was 
laying  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  England.  An  American  ship 
came  in  and  it  didn’t  give  the  ordinary  salute.  Some  time 
after,  I  sent  an  officer  to  the  ship  to  see  what  it  was.  When 
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my  man  climbed  aboard,  he  found  the  mate  in  charge,  the 
captain  having  gone  ashore.  Well!  the  mate  didn’t  seem  to 
know  how  to  receive  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy.  My  man 
got  mad!  ‘What  kind  of  a  damned  Yankee  lubber  has 
charge  here!’  he  yelled.  ‘Don’t  you  know  how  to  receive  His 
Majesty’s  officer?’  ” 

The  Captain’s  face  grew  red  with  suppressed  laughter. 
“What  do  you  think  the  young  fool  of  a  mate  did?  Why,  he 
picked  my  man  up  by  the  slack  of  his  trousers  and  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  threw  him  overboard.  And  then  left  him 
for  his  crew  to  pick  up! 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  stand  for  that,  so  I  ordered  him  aboard 
the  Alligator.  When  I  asked  him  his  name,  I  found  he  was 
of  the  family  of  one  of  my  old  schoolmates.  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  say  he  was  ignorant  of  the  regulations  of  the  Navy.  I 
couldn’t  budge  him.  ‘He’d  be  damned,’  he  said,  ‘if  any  man 
should  insult  him  on  his  own  deck  and  under  the  flag  of  his 
country.’ 

“But  the  best  of  the  story  came  when  I  got  him  to  make 
something  that  was  near  an  apology,  and  then  I  asked  him, 
as  one  of  the  family  of  my  old  friend  of  schooldays,  to  have 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  Would  he?  No!  He  squared  off  on 
his  feet  and  said  he’d  be  damned  if  he’d  drink  with  any 
damned  Englisher  who  would  approve  of  an  insult  to  an 
officer  under  his  own  flag  and  upon  his  own  deck.” 

The  Captain  told  the  story  with  great  gusto,  and  his  voice 
and  every  inflection  showed  his  admiration  for  the  spirit  of 
independence  of  the  American  mate. 

When  the  party  ended  and  Micajah  and  Isaac  were  stand¬ 
ing  together  at  the  foot  of  the  front  steps  where  they  had 
first  met,  the  Englishman  held  his  cousin’s  hand  and  said: 

“I’m  coming  back  here  some  day.  I  can’t  forget  these  boys 
and  their  need  for  the  right  kind  of  education.  I  shall  see 
you  again  and  in  the  meantime  you  do  what  you  can.” 
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There  was  a  hearty  handclasp  and  he  tramped  off  into  the 
night. 

★  ★  ★ 

To  see  and  perhaps  to  know  John  Hancock  was  one  of  the 
anticipations  of  Micajah  Coffin  as  he  entered  the  Boston  life. 

Hancock  was  the  great  man  of  Massachusetts.  He  had 
succeeded  in  holding  and  increasing  his  uncle’s  fortune.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  the  best  hospitality  in  the  best  mansion 
in  Boston.  He  and  Sam  Adams  had  escaped  to  Lexington, 
and  when  Paul  Revere  had  waked  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  warned  them  that  the  British  were  coming,  it  was 
Hancock  who  called  for  his  gun  and  his  sword  and  could  not 
be  restrained  until  Adams  reminded  him  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Continental  Congress 
and  his  first  duty  was  to  think  of  that  responsibility. 

No  wonder  Hancock  had  been  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  elected  in  1780  under  the  new  Constitution, 
and  had  held  the  office  a  dozen  years,  always  being  re-elected 
by  an  enthusiastic  people. 

Micajah  saw  the  Governor  for  the  first  time  at  the  State 
House;  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  conference  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  His  brown  coat,  yellow  breeches,  white  stockings, 
and  lace  at  his  cuffs  were  immaculate.  “Almost  a  dandy,” 
thought  Micajah.  “He  doesn’t  look  to  have  the  courage 
they  make  him  out  to  have.” 

A  week  later,  Micajah  joined  a  group  of  representatives 
who  were  invited  by  the  Governor  to  meet  him  at  his  cele¬ 
brated  mansion  house  on  Beacon  Hill.  As  he  went  up  the 
well-paved  walk  that  led  from  the  street  to  the  steps,  he  had 
a  good  chance  to  study  with  a  craftman’s  eye  this  remark¬ 
able  house.  Massive  stone  walls  supported  a  tiled  roof. 
Large  windows  admitting  sun  and  air  were  abundant;  in 
the  roof  were  dormers,  and  over  the  wide  and  hospitable 
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front  door  was  a  balcony  from  which  a  view  of  the  Common 
and  the  distant  hills  could  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  wide  hall  Micajah  saw  the  curving  stairway,  and  on 
the  right  was  the  large  drawing  room  with  the  Hancock 
portraits  and  beyond  a  dining  room  designed  for  large  com¬ 
panies.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  were  the  family  rooms,  and 
the  two  floors  above  provided  chambers  and  sitting  rooms. 

Through  the  rear  hall  door  Micajah  saw  the  garden  with 
the  garden  house  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Quincy  Hancock  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  flowers.  She  wore  a  simple  gown  of  soft  clinging 
texture;  it  was  an  unusual  shade  of  gray  with  a  black  lace 
fichu  crossed  below  her  throat.  Micajah  recalled  this  picture 
many  times. 

When  he  met  the  Governor,  John  Hancock’s  heavy  crim¬ 
son  Lyon  coat  renewed  the  doubts  that  had  arisen  before  in 
Micajah’s  mind;  those  large  conspicuous  ruffles  in  the 
sleeves,  the  white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat,  the  white 
stock,  the  brilliant  indoor  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  his 
white  stockings  ending  in  red  morocco  slippers  —  what  had 
a  man  with  his  courage  and  bravery  and  astute  statesman¬ 
ship  to  do  with  such  an  open  and  avowed  interest  in  clothes? 

But  the  heartiness  of  the  man,  his  resources  in  conver¬ 
sation,  and  his  ability  to  be  intimate  soon  drove  away 
Micajah’s  critical  attitude  toward  the  Governor’s  dress. 

“Mister  Coffin!”  —  Governor  Hancock  spoke  in  a  low  and 
incisive  voice  —  “or  better,  Friend  Coffin  from  Nantucket,” 
and  his  eyes  glanced  over  the  simple  brown  coat,  breeches, 
and  gray  stockings.  He  took  Micajah’s  hand  as  though  to 
detain  him  and  hold  up  the  line  of  representatives  who  were 
coming  forward  to  greet  him. 

“Tell  me  about  my  friends  the  Rotches!  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  their  whaling  venture  in  Dunkirk,  France?” 

“They  are  no  longer  in  Dunkirk,  John  Hancock,”  replied 
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Micajah.  “The  French  Revolution  and  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  make  difficult  any  business  in  that  unhappy  country.” 

“Are  they  back  in  Nantucket?” 

“No,  they  have  gone  to  England  at  last!  William  and  his 
son  Benjamin  are  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  western  coast  of 
Wales  where  English  influence  has  made  possible  a  whaling 
port  of  some  promise.” 

“William  Rotch!”  mused  Hancock,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
look  into  the  past.  “How  much  business  —  good  business 
and  pleasurable  business  I  have  done  with  those  Rotches! 
And  what  critical  moments  we  have  had  together!  May 
those  days  of  the  war  never  come  to  America  again!  But  tell 
me,  Friend  Coffin,  about  William’s  son  Benjamin!  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  sprightly  Nantucket  maiden,  Eliza  —  Eliza  —  Barker  — 
that  was  her  name. 

“They  are  all  at  Milford  Haven,”  replied  Micajah. 

“I  can’t  forget  that  young  couple!  I  met  them  once  here 
in  Boston.  She  was  a  girl  of  strong  opinions  and  determi¬ 
nation,  and  Benjamin  had  loved  her  when  she  was  a  child  — 
a  pretty  story  —  I  recall  it.  They  used  to  send  notes  to  each 
other  in  school.  Once  the  teacher  caught  her  and  demanded 
the  note;  she  popped  it  into  her  mouth  and  defied  the 
teacher  with  ‘If  thee  insists  on  having  it,  I’ll  swallow  it!’  ” 

The  Governor  laughed  with  restrained  good  humor  and 
turned  to  the  next  man  in  line.  But  as  he  shook  hands,  he 
called  to  Micajah, 

“Friend  Coffin,  you  must  come  to  supper  some  night  when 
we  can  talk  more  of  Nantucket.” 

Micajah  was  pleased  to  have  the  attention,  but  as  the 
twilight  came  on,  he  decided  he  would  never  come.  The  big 
tankard  of  hot  punch  on  the  hearth,  from  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  others  drank  too  frequently,  was  a  warning  that  a 
Quaker  lawmaker  would  not  have  pleasure  in  such  company. 
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Processions! 

They  were  too  frequent  in  Boston,  Micajah  thought. 

Both  as  a  man  and  a  Quaker  he  was  convinced  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  them  and  would  avoid  them. 

But  before  he  could  help  it  he  was  drawn  into  marching 
in  a  procession  —  not  only  in  one  but  in  three!  and  humor¬ 
ously  confessed  to  himself  that  processions  did  say  something 
to  those  who  lined  the  march,  and  to  those  who  marched, 
that  could  not  be  so  effectively  said  in  any  other  way. 

Micajah’s  first  procession  was  Governor  Hancock’s  funer¬ 
al.  When  notified  that  he  was  to  march  with  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  said  to  himself,  “No!”  But  on  second  thought 
he  weakened. 

With  John  Hancock’s  death,  October  8,  1793,  and  the 
funeral  eight  days  later,  there  was  a  spontaneous  and  wide¬ 
spread  effort  to  honor  the  memory  of  this  man  in  a  way  that 
surpassed  any  funeral  ever  held  in  Boston. 

Governor  Hancock  had  left  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
buried  without  public  honor.  He  even  forbade  the  firing  of 
a  gun  over  his  grave.  But  those  in  charge  chose  to  disregard 
all  his  orders  and  requests. 

Micajah  came  to  Boston  in  a  sloop  the  day  before  the  fu¬ 
neral.  His  first  act  was  to  take  his  place  in  the  line  of  people 
which  almost  constantly  for  seven  days  had  passed  up  the 
paved  walk  into  the  drawing  room  of  the  Hancock  mansion 
and  looked  into  the  still  face  of  the  great  patriot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  all  the  bells  tolled  for  an 
hour  at  sunrise.  The  flags  in  the  town  and  on  the  ships  were 
“half-hoisted”  and  all  stores  closed. 

At  two  o’clock  the  vast  procession  moved  from  the  man¬ 
sion  across  the  Common  around  the  State  House  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  to  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  (now  next  to 
the  Park  Street  Church) . 
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We  can  picture  the  color  and  the  solemnity  and  hear  the 
shuffling  tramp  of  the  many  feet  and  the  dominant  beat  of 
the  muffled  drums. 

The  procession  was  led  by  the  militia  and  followed  by 
justices  and  judges,  representatives  and  senators,  members 
of  the  Council,  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Then  the  pall. 

Relatives,  members  of  the  National  Government,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Harvard  College,  officers  of  Boston,  citizens  and 
strangers  followed. 

Slowly  it  passed,  uniforms,  gowns  and  wigs,  while  minute 
guns  at  the  Castle  in  the  harbor  and  from  a  battery  on 
Beacon  Hill  boomed  with  tireless  rhythm. 

Micajah  felt  a  rightness  in  his  soul  as  he  and  his  fellow 
representatives  moved  with  solemnity. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  second  procession  which  moved  Micajah  inwardly 
came  two  years  after  the  funeral  of  John  Hancock. 

July  4,  1795,  was  the  date  when  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
of  the  new  State  House  designed  and  erected  by  Charles 
Bulfinch,  the  most  famous  architect  of  the  day. 

Micajah  as  a  craftsman  had  considerable  interest  in  the 
planning  and  building  of  this  new  center  for  the  Governor, 
the  representatives  and  senators  of  the  rapidly  growing  State. 
He  attended  meetings  where  the  plans  were  discussed  and  he 
served  on  minor  committees  charged  with  reporting  on  vari¬ 
ous  questions  that  arose  concerning  the  needs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  old  State  House  on  Washington 
Street  no  longer  provided  room  for  enough  benches  to  seat 
all  the  members  of  the  General  Court.  Committee  meetings 
were  held  in  taverns  and  counting-houses. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  plans  were  under  consider- 
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ation,  and  Micajah,  again  and  again,  climbed  Beacon  Hill 
and  watched  what  was  once  John  Hancock’s  pasture  become 
the  site  of  a  commodious  State  building  that  would  stand 
for  years  and  aid  the  growth  of  a  small  State  into  a  great 
Commonwealth. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Capitol  a  Masonic  event. 

Paul  Revere,  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  leading  personality  in  the  ceremony. 
Samuel  Adams,  now  the  Governor,  too  feeble  to  be  very 
active,  would  lay  the  stone  and  make  a  short  speech,  but  the 
formal  address  would  be  made  by  Paul  Revere. 

We  can  see  the  procession  of  the  officers  of  State  and 
Nation,  the  bright  smart  uniforms,  the  black  gowns  and 
wigs,  and  the  straggling  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  clothes  of  a  variety  of  cut  and  color,  and  among 
them  Micajah,  lean,  middle-sized,  in  his  best  Quaker  brown 
and  the  broadbrimed  hat.  He  wore  silver  buckles  on  his 
square-toed  shoes,  for  he  took  liberties  with  the  Quaker 
conventions  in  dress  —  liberties  well  remembered  by  his  de¬ 
scendants,  for  those  very  buckles  are  now  in  the  form  of  a 
silver  tablespoon. 

Micajah  was  a  representative  marked  and  commented  up¬ 
on  and  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  did  not  re¬ 
gret  that  the  island  of  Nantucket  would  be  talked  about  and 
remembered  as  much  as  any  town  represented  in  that  pro¬ 
cession. 

Fifteen  white  horses  with  streaming  ribbons  drew  the 
stone  to  its  resting  place  —  those  fifteen  horses  represented 
the  fifteen  States  that  then  constituted  the  Union. 

Samuel  Adams  laid  the  trowel  on  the  stone  and  pro¬ 
claimed: 

Fellow  Citizens,  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in 
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General  Court  assembled,  did  solemnly  Resolve  that  an 
Ediface  be  erected  upon  this  spot  of  ground  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  the  Public  Councils  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

By  the  request  of  their  Agents  and  Commissioners  I  do 
now  lay  the  cornerstone. 

May  the  Superstructure  be  raised  even  to  the  top  Stone 
without  any  untoward  accident  and  remain  permanent  as 
the  everlasting  mountains. 

May  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Constitution, 
founded  in  Nature  and  the  Rights  of  Man  be  ably  de¬ 
fended  here,  and  may  the  same  principles  be  deeply  en¬ 
graved  on  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  and  there  be  fixed, 
unimpaired,  in  full  vigor  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  old  man’s  words  could  not  be  heard,  but  there  was 
silence,  a  symbol  of  great  respect,  as  he  spoke. 

A  cheer  greeted  Paul  Revere  as  he  came  forward  to  make 
the  address.  In  appearance  he  was  a  rugged  man  of  sixty 
years.  His  Masonic  lambskin  apron  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
him  and  the  silver  square  and  compass,  the  jewel  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  hanging  from  a  ribbon 
over  his  shoulders,  accentuated  his  unmistakable  craftsman’s 
carriage. 

Raising  his  hand  for  silence  he  said: 

Worshipful  Brethren,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  aus¬ 
picious  day.  When  the  Arts  and  Sciences  are  establishing 
themselves  in  our  happy  Country,  a  Country  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  World  by  being  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Laws  where  Liberty  has  found  a  safe  and  secure 
abode,  and  where  her  sons  are  determined  to  support 
and  protect  her  .  .  . 

Brethren,  we  are  called  this  day  by  our  honorable  and 
patriotic  Governor,  his  Excellency  Samuel  Adams,  to 
assist  him  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  building  to  be 
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erected  for  the  use  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth. 

May  we,  my  Brethren,  so  square  our  actions  thro  life 
as  to  show  to  the  World  of  Mankind  that  we  mean  to  live 
with  the  Compass  of  Good  Citizens,  that  we  wish  to  stand 
upon  a  level  with  them,  that  when  we  part  we  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Temple  where  Reigns  Silence  and 
Peace. 

(From  a  manuscript  found  among  the  Revere  papers.) 

Under  the  cornerstone  rested  a  silver  plate  inscribed  with 
the  doings  of  the  day  and  the  names  of  those  who  took  part. 

Micajah  thought  there  was  something  very  vital  in  the 
exercises.  He  had  a  sense  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  of 
something  more  than  a  building.  Never  before  had  the 
entity  and  unity  and  vitality  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
loomed  so  large  in  his  mind. 

Nantucket  must  play  her  part. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  tending  too  much  toward  a  corner. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Quaker  lawmaker  marched  the  third  time  in  a  pro¬ 
cession  Thursday,  January  11,  1798. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  once  more 
shuffled  along  the  streets  of  Boston  as  they  left  the  old  State 
House  on  State  Street  and  ascended  Beacon  Hill  to  enter  the 
impressive  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  new  State  House. 

The  procession  was  led  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County, 
and  followed  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Increase 
Sumner,  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Council,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Legislature,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Senate,  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  clerks  and  messengers. 
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Ascending  the  long  steps  they  passed  through  the  center 
door  in  the  Bulfinch  front  and  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Thatcher,  chaplain,  dedicated  the 
building  to  “the  most  honorable  of  human  pursuits:  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  people’s  good.” 

Each  officer  and  group  took  possession  of  its  appropriate 
rooms  and  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth  began  in  its 
new  home. 

The  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  ceremony  appealed  to 
Micajah,  but  the  next  day,  when  the  Governor  called  the 
Senate  and  House  to  a  joint  session  and  addressed  them 
at  some  length  on  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
listened  with  pride  to  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Governor  to 
the  new  Treasurer  of  the  State,  his  kinsman  Peleg  Coffin, 
who  had  represented  Nantucket  in  the  State  Senate  since 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  had  also  served  the  Congres¬ 
sional  District  as  its  representative  in  the  National  Congress. 

The  Quaker  lawmaker  was  the  sole  representative  from 
Nantucket  for  fifteen  years.  Each  year  he  was  returned  by 
the  large  votes  of  a  community  trustful  of  his  good  judgment 
and  his  aim  to  be  above  political  schemes  and  pressures.  At 
a  time  when  the  island  community  was  a  “seething  cauldron 
of  politics,”  when  the  country  was  turning  from  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  of  Washington  and  Adams  to  the  Democrat-Republi¬ 
cans  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  when  great  issues  were  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  small  prejudices  and  narrow  aims  of  individual 
groups  in  small  communities  ...  it  was  during  these  days 
that  Micajah  for  long  years  and  amidst  great  dissensions 
served  his  town  well  and  won  the  respect  and  approbation  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  and  of  his  fellow  legislators. 

During  the  years  when  the  Federalists  and  Democrats 
were  struggling  for  favor,  the  town  elected  three  repre- 
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sentatives,  Micajah,  Walter  Folger,  Jr.,  and  Uriah  Swain. 
Folger  was  found  more  often  with  the  Democrats  and  Swain 
with  the  Federalists.  As  the  Democrats  became  more  dom¬ 
inant,  the  town  elected  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives.  There  were  four  years  when  they  elected  nine, 
the  total  number  allowed  to  a  town  the  size  of  Nantucket. 

Then  came  the  year  1813  when  Micajah’s  name  was  not 
included.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  in  that  elec¬ 
tion  the  town  did  something  that  must  have  had  a  motive 
behind  it;  they  ceased  to  elect  nine  representatives,  which 
they  had  done  for  four  years,  and  instead  elected  Gilbert 
Coffin  alone,  and  Gilbert  was  Micajah’s  eldest  son . 


IV.  THE  ISLAND  MYSTERY:  A  BANK 
ROBBERY  AND  A  BLOODY  NOSE 


The  robbery  of  the  Nantucket  Bank  in  1795  came  when 
Micajah  Coffin  was  well  settled  in  his  Boston  life. 

The  robbery  poisoned  his  mind  and  clouded  his  mental 
vigor.  He  believed  that  certain  Nantucket  men,  some  of 
them  Coffins,  were  connected  with  the  robbery. 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  belief;  a  wave  of  suspicion  pol¬ 
luted  the  island  life  for  years  after  the  robbery. 

There  is  a  mystery  story  here,  but  it  is  not  in  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  who  were  the  robbers?  and  how  did  they  rob  the 
bank?  The  mystery  story  is  in  what  the  robbery  did  to  the 
minds  of  many  Nantucket  men  and  women,  and  why  it  was 
followed  by  quarrels,  feuds,  and  lawsuits. 

Why  did  Micajah  Coffin  persist  in  mistrusting  another 
Coffin  until  he  was  drawn  into  one  of  the  famous  lawsuits  of 
the  time.  Coffin  vs.  Coffin,  with  tragic  results,  a  bloody 
nose,  the  loss  of  property,  and  years  of  mental  anguish? 

Not  only  were  the  Coffins  entangled  but  also  the  Swains, 
Macys,  Folgers,  and  others,  and  the  accounts  of  their  cases 
fill  page  after  page  of  the  Supreme  Court  records  in  Boston 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nantucket  Court. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  Coffins,  and  particularly  with 
Micajah. 

★  ★  ★ 

.  The  island  life  in  the  late  seventeen  hundreds  was  sadly 
affected  by  gossip  and  the  gossip-lovers.  Our  ancestors  had 
a  thirst  for  news  about  people.  The  more  successful  or  mys- 
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terious  a  person,  the  more  his  neighbors  wanted  to  know 
about  his  daily  life  and  business.  There  were  few  news¬ 
papers,  and  no  magazines  with  intimate  pictures,  but  there 
were  many  groups  and  families  with  individuals  whose  great¬ 
est  delight  was  to  tell  something  to  somebody.  Such  per¬ 
sons,  then  as  now,  possessed  active  imaginations  and  did  not 
get  the  highest  satisfaction  in  telling  the  news  unless  there 
was  some  exaggeration.  This  is  a  primitive  urge  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  very  great  disasters. 

To  get  the  full  flavor  of  the  mystery  of  the  bank  robbery, 
there  must  always  be  in  the  background  of  our  minds  cer¬ 
tain  undersurface  forces  that  worked  in  our  colonial  life, 
and  especially  in  an  island  town  where  isolation  caused 
prejudices  to  be  inflated,  where  suspicion  became  a  kind  of 
game  indulged  in  for  excitement  with  a  final  victorious  “I 
told  you  so!” 

Micajah  enters  the  story  when  the  robbery  is  made  public. 
Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  march  in  the  procession  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  House,  he  received  this  let¬ 
ter  from  Nantucket: 

Nanutcket  ye  27  of  6  mo  1795 

Honoured  Father: 

these  may  inform  that  we  have  met  with  a  Misfortune 
in  having  the  Bank  robd  of  Some  Considerable  property 
but  we  are  not  without  hope  that  it  may  Come  to  light 
yet  we  think  it  will  be  well  to  Acquaint  Robins  so  that  he 
may  be  Ready  if  the  Stockholders  Should  think  best  to 
make  another  Investment  So  as  Still  to  Negotiate  business  as 
perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  Support  the  Credit  of  the  Bank 
and  not  flinch  hoping  that  finally  it  may  be  an  advantage 
in  the  end  in  Smarting  a  little  at  first  we  are  in  hopes  that 
thee  has  collected  all  our  notes  due  us  in  Boston  and 
what  property  we  have  advanced  for  Edward  H.  Robins 
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and  Convey  or  bring  it  home  with  thee  and  not  let  the 
gitting  of  fifty  barrels  Detain  thee  one  moment  after  thou 
Receives  these  few  lines  as  our  hay  business  is  now  Com¬ 
ing  on  we  remain  with  affection  thy  Sons 

Isaiah  8c  Gilbert  Coffin. 

Here  is  the  first  hint  that  the  Coffins  believed  that  the 
stolen  money  was  not  far  off:  ‘‘it  may  come  to  light”;  but 
in  the  face  of  uncertainty  the  Boston  banker,  Robins,  who 
was  advising  and  aiding  the  new  bank  at  Nantucket,  must 
be  made  ready  to  meet  emergencies. 

Here,  too,  is  seen  the  desire  of  the  sons  that  Micajah 
should  be  on  the  island;  they  sweetened  up  their  urging  his 
return  by  reminding  him  that  the  “haying  business  is  com¬ 
ing  on,”  for  Micajah  evidently  enjoyed  the  haying  season. 

Here,  too,  is  one  more  important  thing  to  notice:  Zenas’s 
name  is  not  signed  to  this  letter.  The  omission  of  his  name 
is  significant,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  become  a  share¬ 
holder  in  the  bank  is  an  indication  of  his  lack  of  confidence. 

★  ★  ★ 

Captain  Zenas  Coffin,  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  good  ship 
Lydia ,  loaded  with  oil  ffrom  the  Brazil  Banks,  sailed  into 
Nantucket  Harbor  July  6,  1794. 

It  was  a  year  before  the  robbery  and  Nantucket  was  in 
ferment  from  whaling  successes. 

The  population  was  five  thousand.  Carpenters  and  coop¬ 
ers,  shipwrights  and  riggers,  ironworkers  and  ropemakers 
were  arriving  and  seeking  houses  to  live  in  and  work  to 
give  them  a  living. 

Ships  came  in  with  casks  of  crude  whale  oil  and  ships  went 
out  with  barrels  of  refined  oil  which  built  up  large  credits 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Havre,  and  London. 

The  town  needed  a  bank. 
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But  who  could  be  trusted  in  the  town? 

Zenas  coming  in  from  a  year’s  absence,  could  get  a  point 
of  view  that  few  could  see  who  had  remained  on  the  island. 
Everywhere  he  saw  division  of  opinion.  The  conservatives 
said  there  was  not  business  enough  to  support  a  bank;  it 
would  start  and  fail.  But  underneath  all  the  conversation 
was  the  question  never  openly  discussed:  Who  could  be 
trusted?  Who  would  be  the  directors  and  shareholders,  and 
who  would  be  the  cashier? 

After  a  few  weeks  Zenas  saw  that  the  young  men  were 
getting  together  and  facing  the  older  men. 

Over  fifty  men  were  ready  to  put  money  into  the  new 
bank,  but  most  of  them  were  the  young  men  in  the  thriving 
whale-oil  business. 

The  new  postmaster,  William  Coffin,  was  one  of  those 
most  active  in  promoting  the  bank;  he  was  in  the  thirties  and 
a  very  aggressive  and  bumptious  young  man.  For  many  years 
he  had  maintained  a  shop  for  wig-making  and  barbering. 
This  shop  was  a  center  for  some  of  the  most  active  young 
traders  and  oil  merchants.  From  this  shop  came  many  stories 
that  people  liked  to  repeat  with  a  “hush,  hush’’  caution.  The 
Friends  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  place;  they  did  not 
approve  of  too  much  hair  trimming  —  the  mind  should  be 
on  higher  things  —  and  they  forbade  wigs  and  disowned 
those  who  wore  them.  From  the  Friends’  point  of  view  not 
much  good  could  come  from  William  Coffin’s  shop. 

The  family  connection  between  Micajah  and  William  Cof¬ 
fin  was  distant;  they  had  to  go  back  four  generations  before 
they  had  a  common  ancestor. 

William  Coffin  was  prominent  in  politics,  a  leader  among 
the  Federalists  to  whom  he  owed  the  appointment  as  first 
postmaster  of  the  island.  He  was  shrewd,  never  hurried,  and 
was  very  determined.  He  made  money  and  was  constantly 
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on  the  lookout  for  good  investments.  In  his  twenties 
he  was  involved  more  than  once  in  deals  that  had  to  go  to 
arbitration,  a  common  practice  on  the  island  which  left 
many  scars  and  raw  wounds. 

William  Coffin’s  close  friend  and  partner  in  many  ven¬ 
tures  was  Albert  Gardner,  just  turned  thirty.  He  was  the 
captain  of  a  large  sloop  and  a  very  active  coast  trader.  He 
had  a  reputation  of  making  rapid  trips  “on  and  off,”  and  his 
doings  were  not  always  clear  to  the  citizens  who  liked  to  keep 
track  of  what  was  going  on.  The  man  who  knew  most  about 
his  movements  was  William  Coffin.  If  anyone  wanted  to 
know  if  Albert  Gardner  were  on  the  island,  he  was  usually 
told,  “Ask  William  Coffin.”  Lists  of  men,  petitions,  and 
subscription  papers  and  agreements  still  exist  with  the 
names  of  these  two  men,  one  following  the  other.  They 
were  very  intimate. 

Very  close  to  Coffin  and  Gardner  were  the  two  Barker 
brothers,  Josiah  and  Samuel.  These  were  also  young  men 
and  their  record  shows  them  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  island.  They  were  too  worldly  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  for  they  were  both  “disowned”  in  their  early 
twenties,  one  because  of  “inconsistent  walking  in  dress”  — 
which  might  imply  that  he  liked  to  keep  up  with  the  styles 
set  by  those  who  frequented  William  Coffin’s  “peruke  mak¬ 
er’s”  shop;  the  other,  “Samuel  Barker  informed  the  commit¬ 
tee  (sent  by  the  meeting  to  labour  with  him)  that  he  was 
married  by  a  priest  and  that  he  discovered  no  sorrow.” 

\  There  were  other  young  men  who  were  expressing  them¬ 
selves  freely  and  brazenly  in  the  face  of  the  Quaker  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  island,  but  the  four  mentioned  seem  to  have  a 
distinct  place  as  leaders,  especially  in  the  organizing  of  the 
new  bank.  These  young  men  could  talk  and  promote,  but 
they  depended  upon  very  substantial  men  to  provide  the 
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financial  foundation  for  the  bank.  These  men  were  Joseph 
Chase,  Uriah  Swain,  William  and  Thomas  Rotch,  Edward 
Robins,  and  Elisha  Sigourney  (of  Boston). 

Zenas  Coffin  was  more  reserved  and  quite  outside  of  this 
group  of  young  men.  His  father  Micajah,  puzzled  by  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  older  men,  refrained  from  be¬ 
coming  a  shareholder  with  the  excuse  that  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  groups  on  the  island  he  would  not  appear 
to  favor  any.  In  his  own  mind  he  favored  Zenas’s  opinion 
and  was  glad  not  to  invest  money  in  shares. 

Zenas  refused  to  subscribe  any  money  and  spoke  quite 
frankly  to  Gilbert  and  Isaac  because  one  subscribed  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  other  five  hundred  dollars.  He 
studied  the  list  of  shareholders  with  much  care;  the  young 
men  represented  traders  with  whom  he  did  as  little  business 
as  possible;  the  older  men,  he  thought,  were  “easy”  and  too 
ready  to  risk  money  because  they  liked  to  help  the  young 
men. 

★  ★ 

Zenas  Coffin  saw  cleavages  in  the  town  life.  The  disturbed 
undercurrent  went  far  below  the  usual  conflicts  between 
young  men  and  old  in  business. 

The  old  Quaker  Meeting  that  had  been  started  by  his 
great-aunt  Mary  and  for  years  had  maintained  one  large 
meeting  house  on  the  highway  to  Madaket,  was  now  divid¬ 
ing.  Openly  the  reason  given  was  the  large  attendance;  a 
new  meeting  house  must  be  built  nearer  the  center  of  the 
town. 

It  was  a  favorable  moment  to  talk  division.  One  group 
wanted  to  build  on  Main  Street  near  the  Town  House 
(southwest  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main  Streets).  Another 
group  expressed  the  desire  to  place  a  meeting  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town  (near  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad 
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and  Center  Streets).  Thus  two  Friends  meeting  houses  came 
to  be  built  and  they  represented  an  inner  change  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  ideas  of  the  old  meeting.  The  more  lib¬ 
eral  Friends  were  in  the  “North”  and  also  the  more  worldly 
and  wealthy. 

The  plea  of  a  large  congregation,  one  too  large  for  the 
meeting  house,  was  considered  by  Zenas  with  a  questioning 
smile.  The  narrowness  of  the  Quakers  was  beginning  to  have 
its  effect.  There  was  no  longer  unity  in  the  opinion  that  the 
meeting  had  a  right  to  decide  that  a  man  should  not  wear 
a  wig  or  have  buckles  on  his  shoes  or  knee  breeches.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  town  no  longer  went  along  with  a 
sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  Society  read  publicly  in  meet¬ 
ing  that 

.  .  .  through  unwatchfulness  has  given  away  to  an  undue 
curiosity  so  as  to  attend  a  play  house  in  the  town  of  Bos¬ 
ton  several  times. 

And  there  was  serious  questioning  if  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  a  wayward  spirit  was  to  read  him  out  of  the  fellowship 
by  publicly  proclaiming: 

This  meeting  informed  by  the  Overseers  that - hav¬ 

ing  lived  a  corrupt  and  Vicious  life  contrary  to  the  Guid¬ 
ance  of  the  True  Light,  is  become  a  public  shame,  as  far 
as  the  knowledge  of  his  fruits  of  his  wickedness  has 
spread,  in  order  therefore  to  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  any 
part  of  the  reproach  resulting  from  the  results  of  his 
wicked  life  falling  upon  us  as  a  Religious  Society  and  to 
show  our  abhorance  thereof  We  disown  him,  etc. 

The  whole  system  of  scrutiny  and  public  condemnation 
made  Zenas  indignant  when  the  meeting  disowned  Isaac, 
Micajah’s  younger  brother.  Although  he  was  Zenas’s  uncle, 
yet  they  were  of  the  same  age.  They  had  grown  up  together 
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and  had  the  same  touch  of  conservatism  in  dealing  with  the 
controversy  between  Democrats  and  Federalists  and  the 
same  intolerance  toward  the  discipline  dealt  out  by  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Isaac  had  gone  to  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  to  study  the 
prospects.  There  he  continued  an  acquaintance  with  Mar¬ 
garet  Swain,  who  had  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  other 
Nantucket  families  of  whalers.  She  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Friends  Society.  But  they  were  married. 

The  action  was  read  in  the  meeting  one  first-day  when 
all  the  Coffins  were  in  their  accustomed  places. 

We  are  informed  that  Isaac  Coffin  has  deviated  from 
the  good  order  of  Friends  in  marriage,  altho  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  advised  to  the  contrary,  whereupon  we  deny  unity 
with  him. 

It  came  to  the  Coffins,  as  to  other  families,  bringing  re¬ 
grets,  but  not  condemnation.  Margaret  was  a  good  girl,  the 
Swains  were  old  friends,  and  only  good  would  come  out  of 
the  marriage.  The  disownment  would  be  a  topic  for  the 
gossips,  but  would  soon  be  pushed  aside  by  other  disown- 
ments  for  causes  more  talkable  than  a  marriage  of  two  very 
respectable  persons  outside  the  meeting. 

Zenas  saw  clearly  that  a  sense  of  justice  was  rising  like  a 
tide  in  the  town,  and  the  penalty  of  disownment  for  all  de¬ 
fections,  serious  or  trivial,  was  causing  a  loss  of  respect  for 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Far  more  serious  to  him,  however,  was  the  turmoil  that 
set  one  family  against  another  and  one  man  against  another. 
Charges,  as  they  passed  from  one  to  another,  were  made 
worse  than  the  actual  sin.  There  were  those  who  found 
pleasure  in  passing  on  damaging  gossip;  sometimes  it  was 
covered  and  veiled  so  that  it  smeared.  Now  Zenas  began  to 
notice  what  he  had  never  noticed  before:  whisperings  and 
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nodding  of  heads,  glances  of  disapproval  and  prejudice,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  more  of  it  than  ever  before. 
He  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  elders  of  the  meeting,  men  and 
women  from  whom  he  had  always  believed  that  a  real  spirit 
proceeded  that  was  the  result  of  the  Guidance  they  professed 
to  receive.  These  elders,  he  was  sure,  at  times  violated  their 
benevolent  feelings  and  showed  more  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  discipline  than  in  securing  the  truth. 

★  ★  ★ 

But  Zenas  was  startled  by  news  of  something  more  serious 
than  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  young  men  or  the 
division  of  the  Meeting. 

In  the  spring  of  1795  there  was  an  attempt  to  comer  the 
oil  market  on  the  island. 

Isaac  called  Zenas  aside  one  day  and,  after  a  caution  about 
secrecy,  confided  to  him  that  James  Barker  (one  of  the  young 
men)  had  called  on  him  and  proposed  that  he  join  a  few  of 
the  oil  merchants  in  an  “oil  speculation.”  A  whaling  fleet 
would  soon  be  in  with  a  very  large  catch,  and  if  twenty  men 
could  be  found  to  finance  the  plan,  the  whole  cargo  could 
be  bought  up  from  the  ships  and  held  and  sold  for  a  good 
profit. 

Zenas  asked,  “Who’s  in  it?” 

When  he  heard  that  William  Coffin  and  Albert  Gardner 
were  pushing  the  plan,  he  advised  Isacc  to  put  it  out  of  his 
mind  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
him  that  the  two  men  would  be  able  to  put  in  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  required  sum,  but  would  expect  to  take  out 
a  very  large  part.  That  was  the  way  they  had  done  business. 
Some  of  the  other  men,  like  Joseph  Chase  and  Uriah  Swain, 
would  put  in  large  sums  for  Coffin  and  Gardner  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  the  end  of  it  no  one  could  see. 
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The  exact  number  of  men  who  knew  of  this  speculation 
is  not  known,  but  at  least  nine  are  so  referred  to  that  the 
plan  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many  who  took  no 
share  in  the  speculation.  It  was  an  “underswell”  in  the  island 
business  life  that  was  bound  to  have  damaging  results. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  opening  of  the  new  bank  and  the  proposal  to  corner 
the  oil  market  came  in  the  same  spring  months  of  1795. 

The  bank  was  capitalized  with  forty  thousand  dollars 
promised  by  over  fifty  shareholders.  One  of  three  install¬ 
ments  had  been  paid  to  start  business.  The  president  was 
the  Honorable  Peleg  Coffin,  serving  the  third  year  of  his 
term  as  representative  from  the  Nantucket  district  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Peleg  began  as  a  successful  mar¬ 
iner,  later  became  a  merchant  and  married  Eunice  Barker, 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Elizabeth  Barker.  Still  later  he 
served  a  long  term  as  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  were  Jethro  Hussey,  Samuel 
Barker,  Albert  Gardner,  and  William  Coffin. 

The  cashier  was  Randall  Rice,  a  trader  of  excellent  repu¬ 
tation. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  business  the  bank  took  in 
considerable  money. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  26,  the  bank  did  not 
open  for  business.  A  crowd  gathered  before  its  doors  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Street  (site  of  the  post  office)  and  learned  that  it  had 
been  robbed,  but  the  notice  did  not  tell  them  —  by  whom 
—  how  much. 

Later  it  was  announced  that  the  robbery  took  place  Sun¬ 
day  night,  June  21,  and  that  over  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  taken  and  that  the  shareholders  had  paid  in  another  in¬ 
stallment  and  the  depositors  were  safely  protected. 
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In  the  days  between  Monday  when  the  robbery  became 
known  to  the  directors  and  the  morning  of  Saturday  when 
a  preliminary  trial  was  held  before  two  magistrates,  much 
had  been  going  on. 

Notice  had  been  sent  to  the  stockholders  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Several  directors’  meetings  had  been  held,  and  Randall 
Rice,  the  cashier,  had  been  locked  in  James  Barker’s  store 
on  Main  Street;  it  was  said  that  a  handkerchief  with  R.R. 
on  it  had  been  found  in  the  bank  vault.  With  him  were 
held  two  intimate  friends  of  Rice,  Joseph  Nichols  and  his 
son,  who  ran  a  store  in  the  rear  of  the  bank. 

The  holding  of  these  men  in  Barker’s  store  raised  many 
questions  and  started  vague  suspicions: 

Did  Rice  know  more  than  someone  wanted  told? 

Did  the  Barkers  want  to  prevent  Rice  from  talking? 

Were  the  directors  telling  all  they  knew? 

Did  the  stockholders  know  the  inside  story? 

Was  there  really  a  handkerchief? 

We  can  imagine  the  gossip  as  the  news  of  a  speculation 
in  oil  filtered  into  the  minds  of  the  Nantucket  talkers,  and 
they  placed  the  wig-maker  Coffin,  the  trader  Gardner,  and 
the  lively  Barkers  and  their  friends  in  a  group  of  men  who, 
if  they  could  borrow  money  might  turn  it  over  quickly  and 
pay  it  back. 

Then  came  the  bombshell:  the  proprietors  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  quarreled  immediately  after  the  robbery  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  one  charged  that  “certain  members  knew  more 
about  the  situation  than  was  publicly  realized.’’ 

Did  the  directors  of  the  bank,  a  group  of  them  or  perhaps 
all  of  them,  intend  to  use  the  bank  money  temporarily  for 
the  oil  speculation? 

From  what  source  could  such  a  scheme  proceed? 
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William  Coffin? 

Albert  Gardner? 

The  Barkers? 

On  Saturday  morning  Rice,  Nichols,  and  his  son  were  pre¬ 
sented  before  two  magistrates.  Examination  showed  no  real 
evidence  upon  which  they  could  be  held  and  they  were 
released. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Nantucket  reveals  eleven  blank  pages  after  the  “1st 
mo  1794”  to  the  “1st  Tues.,  Oct.  1796”;  there  are,  therefore, 
no  actual  records  of  the  preliminary  trial  or  of  any  trial  that 
took  place  during  that  time. 

The  clerk  (whoever  he  was)  probably  kept  his  first  draft 
of  the  records  of  trials  in  a  book  from  which  he  finally  made 
the  official  records.  The  omission  implies  that  the  first  drafts 
of  trials  in  that  period  of  time  were  so  “hot”  that  he  delayed 
writing  the  official  copies.  The  implication  is  also  reasonable 
that  the  records  remained  “hot”  and  the  delay  continued. 

When  the  records  are  resumed,  the  first  trial  recorded  was 
on  October  4,  1796:  Albert  Gardner  sued  Uriah  Swain  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  because  on  August  10  (more  than  a 
year  after  the  robbery)  Swain  said  in  the  public  square, 
“William  Coffin,  Samuel  Barker,  and  Albert  Gardner  were 
the  villains  that  were  in  the  robbery.” 

Swain  was  represented  by  Rufus  G.  Amory  and  Gardner 
by  Benjamin  Whitman.  The  case  went  to  the  jury  and 
Gardner  lost  and  was  required  to  pay  the  costs. 

Perhaps  the  jury  believed  that  there  was  some  truth  be¬ 
hind  Uriah’s  charge. 

The  missing  official  records  of  the  court  for  eighteen 
months  must  have  supplied  emphatic  evidence  that  con¬ 
nected  Coffin,  Barker,  and  Gardner  with  the  robbery.  To 
get  this  evidence  we  must  use  the  records  of  later  trials  in 
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the  Supreme  Court  in  Boston  and  letters  and  diaries  and  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Coffin  and  Gardner  in  1816,  pro¬ 
testing  their  innocence.  All  of  these  prove  that  no  sooner 
was  the  robbery  known  privately  by  the  stockholders  than 
suspicion  was  fixed  on  William  Coffin,  Albert  Gardner,  and 
Samuel  Barker  as  either  the  actual  robbers  or  connected  with 
the  robbers;  this  suspicion  became  the  conviction  of  some  of 
the  shareholders,  notably,  Uriah  Swain,  Isaac  Swain,  Silas 
Jones,  and  Isaac  Coffin. 

Two  events  confirm  this  conclusion: 

1.  A  United  States  Marshal  arrived  on  the  island  August 
22.  He  had  a  search  warrant,  and  under  his  direction  Uriah 
Swain,  Isaac  Swain,  Silas  Jones,  and  Isaac  Coffin  ransacked 
the  house  of  Isaac  Barker  whose  brother  Samuel  was  sus¬ 
pected. 

Nothing  was  found,  but  the  stories  that  came  out  of  the 
search,  the  many  opinions  of  the  crowd,  the  animosity  that 
developed  between  families  and  friends  of  the  Barkers  and 
those  of  the  searchers,  kindled  the  imagination  and  provided 
talk  for  tongues  that  were  thirsting  for  the  real  secret  of  the 
whole  affair. 

2.  Three  weeks  after  the  search  of  Barker’s  house,  Judge 
Prescott  and  State’s  Attorney  Dexter  arrived  to  conduct  a 
Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  cashier  and  certain  directors  of  the  bank  were  defi¬ 
nitely  accused:  they  were  Randall  Rice,  cashier;  William 
Coffin,  postmaster;  Albert  Gardner,  captain  and  trader; 
Samuel  Barker,  young  merchant;  Jethro  Hussey,  judge  of 
probate. 

The  Court  held  each  of  these  men  under  twenty  thousand 
dollars  bail.  Rice,  being  unable  to  secure  bondsmen,  was 
put  in  the  Nantucket  gaol  on  High  Street.  The  others  were 
given  liberty. 
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What  was  the  evidence  that  caused  the  Court  to  hold 
them? 

The  prosecutors  produced  three  witnesses  who  testified 
that  they  had  seen  Rice,  Coffin,  Gardner,  Barker,  and  Hussey 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bank  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and 
one  witness  testified  that  she  had  heard  them  discuss  the  rob¬ 
bery.  The  character  of  these  witnesses  was  unfortunate.  One 
retracted  his  testimony  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  second 
was  called  “a  strumpet,”  and  the  third  was  “a  poor  deformed 
creature  who  became  almost  inarticulate  when  excited.” 

The  following  lines  written  at  the  time  show  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  suspicion  at  the  moment: 

The  Bank  is  robed  the  money  fobed 
And  no  one  knows  who  did  it 
Except  the  one  who  first  begun 
And  stole  the  money  and  hid  it. 

They  mustered  around  and  jabed  the  ground 

Thinking  for  to  find  it.  Wm.  Worth  took  his  oath 

That  he  knew  all  about  it 

They  brought  him  down  into  the  town 

And  had  him  before  an  Esquire 

Upon  the  whole  the  poor  old  soul 

Turned  out  to  be  a  liar. 

A  is  for  ALBERT  a  wicked  bank  robber 
B  is  for  BARKER  and  he  is  another 
C  is  for  COFFIN  a  Postmaster  thief 
D  is  for  DEVIL  their  patron  and  chief 
etc.,  etc. 

The  trial  of  the  five  men  was  held  in  Boston  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The  judges  were:  Chief  Justice 
Dana,  and  Justices  Cushing,  Paine,  Davis,  and  Bradbury. 

Rice  was  convicted. 
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The  Court  freed  William  Coffin,  Albert  Gardner,  Samuel 
Barker,  and  Jethro  Hussey. 

In  December,  1797,  Governor  Increase  Sumner  pardoned 
Rice  “as  an  injured  man.” 

The  pardoning  of  Rice  opens  a  curious  situation.  A  jury, 
while  acting  on  the  Rice  case,  received  evidence  that  impli¬ 
cated  three  criminals  as  the  real  robbers  of  the  Nantucket 
bank.  The  evidence  secured  Rice’s  pardon,  but  did  not 
bring  the  real  criminals  to  trial.  Of  these  three  criminals, 
Zeb  Withers  best  presents  the  mystery.  He  was  first  captured 
by  Captain  Joseph  Chase  in  New  Haven  in  February,  1796. 
Chase  brought  him  to  Nantucket  in  irons.  He  was  not 
turned  over  to  the  authorities,  but  was  confined  in  a  barn  on 
Fair  Street  and  guarded  by  selected  stockholders  of  the  bank. 
It  was  rumored  that  Chase  expected  Withers  to  confess  and 
implicate  Coffin,  Gardner,  and  Barker. 

Town  opinion  was  aroused  by  the  unlawful  procedure  of 
keeping  him  in  a  barn  and  under  selected  guards.  Chase 
finally  put  Withers  in  the  gaol,  but  was  allowed  to  keep 
stockholders  as  guards. 

Withers  escaped  in  June,  1796,  and  made  no  confession. 

The  second  capture  of  Withers  was  by  Gardner.  In  June, 
1797,  Captain  Albert  Gardner  caught  him  in  New  York  and 
brought  him  to  Nantucket.  He  was  immediately  transferred 
to  Boston  for  safe  keeping.  During  the  winter  he  escaped 
and  a  rumor  was  abroad  that  his  guards  were  bribed. 

Soon  after,  Withers  was  taken  by  the  police  and  confined 
in  the  noted  Bridewell  Prison  in  New  York,  where  he  died. 

Both  sides  had  him,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  use  in 
evidence  his  statements,  if  he  made  any. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  robbery  of  the  bank  is  a  simple  story  very  quickly 
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told.  Clarke  was  the  owner  of  a  sloop;  under  the  guise  of 
being  a  trader  he  came  to  Nantucket  and  carefully  studied 
the  situation.  Later  he  brought  Withers  and  Johnson  and 
all  three  entered  the  bank,  made  pewter  keys  to  unlock  the 
vault,  filled  bags,  found  in  the  vault,  with  the  money,  and 
sailed  away.  Through  the  detective  work  of  Captain  Joseph 
Chase,  William  Coffin,  and  others,  the  three  men  were  ar¬ 
rested,  imprisoned  in  different  places,  and  every  effort  made 
to  convict  them  of  the  robbery.  For  unknown  reasons  they 
were  allowed  to  escape,  and  as  time  passed  the  energy  to  find 
them  lessened.  Clarke,  apparently  well  off,  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  died  there.  Johnson,  after 
breaking  gaol  in  Philadelphia,  escaped  to  Canada.  Withers 
died  in  the  New  York  prison. 

In  1816,  twenty-one  years  after  the  robbery,  a  convict, 
William  McFate,  in  the  New  York  State  Prison  made  a 
sworn  confession  that  Clarke  had  told  him  how  he  robbed 
the  Nantucket  bank  with  Withers  and  Johnson. 

With  this  evidence  William  Coffin  and  Albert  Gardner 
issued  a  pamphlet  with  a  detailed  description  of  all  the 
events,  but  from  their  point  of  view.  They  charged  their 
persecutors  with  “chicanery,”  “phrenzy,”  and  “moon-struck 
madness.” 

More  than  one  regretted  that  the  “old  bank  fire  was 
kindled  again,”  and  that  in  calling  the  whole  event  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  to  allay  the  “rancourus  spirit”  that  had  disturbed  the 
town  since  1795. 


★  ★  ★ 

Micajah  Coffin  believed  that  Withers,  Clarke,  and  John¬ 
son  robbed  the  bank,  but  he  also  believed  that  William  Cof¬ 
fin  was  behind  the  robbery. 
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And  he  was  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 

Was  Micajah’s  belief  the  result  of  a  Quaker  prejudice 
against  a  wig-maker  Coffin? 

Was  Micajah  so  obstinate  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  retreat 
from  his  prejudice? 

Here  is  Micajah  Coffin’s  tragedy: 

In  1805  the  bank  robbery  was  ten  years  in  the  past. 
Micajah  Coffin  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  representative 
of  Nantucket. 

In  a  regular  session  of  the  House,  on  June  5,  1805, 
Micajah  was  in  his  seat  when  Benjamin  Russell  of  Boston 
arose  and  presented  a  resolution  that  the  House  authorize 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  notary  public  for  Nan¬ 
tucket. 

Micajah  was  surprised.  Such  a  motion  should  have  come 
from  the  representative  from  Nantucket.  He  instantly  arose 
and  asked  where  the  member  obtained  his  information  that 
another  notary  was  desired  by  Nantucket. 

Mr.  Russell  replied,  “From  a  respectable  gentleman  from 
Nantucket.”  A  pause  followed,  and  all  members  realized 
that  something  unusual  was  taking  place.  Micajah  crossed 
the  aisle  and  quietly  requested  Russell  to  tell  him  the  name 
of  the  gentleman. 

Russell  replied,  speaking  carefully,  “Perhaps  one  of  your 
relations  named  Coffin,  as  most  of  the  Nantucket  people  are 
of  that  name!” 

Then  Russell  raised  his  eyes  and  seeing  William  Coffin 
sitting  “within  the  bar  behind  the  speaker’s  chair”  pointed 
to  him  and  said,  “There  is  the  gentleman!” 

“That  convict!”  exclaimed  Micajah,  and  continuing,  he 
inquired,  “Dost  thee  know  the  business  of  the  Nantucket 
bank?” 

“He  was  honorably  discharged,”  stoutly  declared  Russell. 
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“That  did  not  make  him  less  guilty,  thee  knows!’’  came 
back  from  Micajah. 

Micajah  and  William  did  not  meet  that  day  or  any  other 
day  in  Boston.  But  when  Micajah  returned  to  Nantucket 
two  weeks  later,  he  met  William  in  the  office  of  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  Marine  Insurance  Company  (now  the  Pacific  Club), 
and  a  witness  in  the  Court  described  the  meeting  as  follows: 

I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Nantucket  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  and  hearing  loud  talking  I  looked 
around  and  saw  through  the  window  William  Coffin  and 
Micajah  Coffin  standing  in  the  front  of  the  office.  I  imme¬ 
diately  walked  in  and  saw  Micajah  Coffin  wiping  the  side 
of  his  nose  where  I  discovered  fresh  blood.  William  Cof¬ 
fin  was  talking  very  earnestly  and  appeared  to  be  in  anger. 

He  called  Micajah  Coffin  “an  old  raskel.” 

This  was  June  28,  1805.  The  next  day  there  was  a  largely 
attended  proprietors’  meeting  at  the  Town  House  (then 
near  the  Monument).  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  William  Coffin 
coming  away,  was  stopped  by  Isaac,  Isaiah,  and  Gilbert  Cof¬ 
fin,  and  in  a  menacing  way  they  demanded  if  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  their  father? 

“I  did,’’  replied  William.  “He  insulted  me  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  I  could  not  get  at  him  in  the  law.’’ 

At  the  same  time  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Company  wrote  to  William  and  demanded  an 
apology,  as  “they  considered  themselves  and  their  office  in¬ 
sulted’’  by  his  violence. 

William  replied  with  a  very  long  and  revealing  letter  end¬ 
ing: 

nothing  disrecptful  is  not  nor  never  was  intended  towards 
your  company  by  your 

o’b’t.  servant 


William  Coffin. 
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The  “boys”  wouldn’t  let  things  rest  there. 

The  following  March  they  brought  the  whole  case  into 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  there  began  the  Case  of 

Coffin  vs.  Coffin 

which  ran  through  many  sessions  of  the  various  courts  in 
Nantucket  and  Boston  for  three  years. 

The  first  bout  was  a  “Plea  of  Trespass.”  It  was  tried  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  March  18,  1806.  It  was  a  claim  for  two  thousand 
dollars,  because: 

William  Coffin  on  Friday  28th  day  of  June  last  past  at 
the  office  of  the  Nantucket  Marine  Insurance  Company 
.  .  .  with  force  and  arms  .  .  .  beat  bruised  wounded  and 
evilly  entreated  and  there  and  then  wrung  the  said  Mica- 
jah’s  nose  and  scratched  and  tore  his  face  with  his  thumb 
and  finger  nail.  .  .  . 

The  jury  found  William  “guilty”  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $15  and  the  costs  of  $27.72. 

On  the  same  day  and  as  a  return  blow,  William  Coffin 
entered  a  suit  for  slander  and  asked  five  thousand  dollars 
damages. 

The  trials  that  followed  continued  until  the  March  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judges  were  the  Honorable 
Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice;  Theodore  Sedge- 
wick,  Samuel  Sewell,  George  Thatcher,  Isaac  Parker, 
Justices. 

The  judge  was  very  clear  in  his  advice  to  the  jury: 

if  they  believe  the  words  spoken  in  haste  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  and  without  malice  or  intent  to  injure  — 
small  damage;  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  turn  him  off  with 
such  slight  damage  as  to  make  it  better  to  seek  personal 
revenge  than  to  resort  to  the  law  of  his  Country. 
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The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  and  allowed 
damages  and  costs. 

The  “execution”  came  in  the  spring  of  1808. 

To  the  Sheriffs  etc.  etc. 

Whereas  William  Coffin  of  Nantucket,  Gentleman,  by 
the  consideration  of  our  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  holden  at  Boston  ...  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
March  last  recovered  judgment  against  Micajah  Coffin 
.  .  .  $2500  damage,  $116.65  cost,  as  to  us  appears  of  record 
whereof  execution  remains  to  be  done: 

We  recommend  you  to  take  the  body  of  the  said  Mica¬ 
jah  and  him  commit  unto  either  of  our  Gaols  in  Boston 
or  Nantucket  .  .  .  and  detain  .  .  .  until  he  pay  the  full 
sum  and  fees  and  be  discharged  by  the  said  William  .  .  . 

Theophilus  Parsons 

Boston,  April  13,  1808. 

Micajah  did  not  go  to  gaol.  The  sheriffs  took  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  William  Coffin,  Micajah’s  dwelling  house  on  Pine 
Street,  his  garden  (land  out  by  the  present  Island  Home), 
his  sheep  commons,  and  land  in  Newtown. 

A  few  days  later  Zenas  and  Gilbert  paid  William  Coffin’s 
demand  and  he  conveyed  the  property  back  to  Micajah.  The 
cashbook  of  the  period  carries  the  record  that  the  total 
amount  was  divided  into  three  parts  and  charged  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Gilbert,  Zenas,  and  Micajah. 

William  Coffin  was  not  satisfied  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  He  followed  it  with  a  warning: 

Whenever  any  of  these  veterans  in  mischief  and  cal¬ 
umny,  shall  leave  the  dark  covert  of  insinuation  from 
which  they  have  thrown  their  poison  weapons,  and  boldly 
assume  the  language  of  accusation,  they  shall  receive 
another  lesson  from  the  same  book  which  has  convinced 
one  of  their  number  that  silence  is  at  least  profitable. 
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But  neither  lawsuit  nor  warning  seemed  to  be  of  enough 
force  to  turn  the  town  against  Micajah.  Although  he  was 
nearly  eighty  years  old  and  had  served  the  town  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  for  twenty  years,  yet  the  town  would  not  even 
appear  to  repudiate  him. 

When  he  was  eighty,  in  the  year  1813,  his  name  no  longer 
appears  as  a  candidate.  Then  it  was  that  the  unusual  thing 
happened:  Gilbert  Coffin,  Micajah’s  oldest  son,  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father,  and,  as  if  to  make  the  election  more 
surely  an  evidence  of  the  town’s  respect  and  gratitude  to 
Micajah,  the  town  ceased  to  elect  nine  representatives  as 
they  had  done  for  the  past  four  years,  and  elected  only  one, 
and  that  one  was  Micajah’s  oldest  son. 

The  town  was  with  him  to  the  end. 


V.  A  WHALE-OIL  MERCHANT  WITH 
IDEAS  AND  WEALTH 


1830  to  1870. 

Golden  days  in  Nantucket.  Days  when  black  crude  whale 
oil  from  sea-battered  and  dirty  ships  became  gold  to  the 
islanders. 

The  population  climbed  to  ten  thousand. 

Great  drays  loaded  with  casks  of  oil  and  pulled  by  strong 
horses  moved  slowly  through  the  streets. 

Clouds  of  black  smoke  rose  from  many  try-works  and 
candle-houses. 

From  nearly  one  hundred  farms  came  loads  of  hay,  cans 
of  milk,  “pats”  and  “crocks”  of  butter  and  “molds”  of  cheese. 

New  houses  of  brick  and  wood  rose  in  vacant  lots  and 
“old  homesteads”  were  pulled  down  or  given  new  fronts  and 
roofs  lifted. 

Hospitality  was  in  every  home.  As  the  ships  came  in  bear¬ 
ing,  not  only  oil,  but  fabrics,  fruits,  spices,  curiosities,  and 
treasures  from  many  islands  and  distant  countries,  the  social 
contacts  were  enriched,  interests  kindled,  conversation 
quickened,  and  an  island  people  lived  in  a  world  where  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  were  better 
known  and  more  talked  about  than  the  islands  of  Boston 
Harbor  and  the  port  of  Boston. 

Zenas  Coffin,  the  youngest  son  of  Micajah,  with  the 
power  of  a  magnet  drew  gold  from  the  sea. 

Overcoming  obstacles  in  securing  and  selling  whale  oil 
brought  about  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  surrendering  to  an 
early  death  interrupting  farseeing  whaling  enterprises,  Zenas 
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was  the  most  successful  whale-oil  merchant  in  the  island’s 
history. 

He  tended  to  be  a  silent  man  leading  a  nervously  busy 
life,  proposing  schemes  that  were  ahead  of  his  times  and  suf¬ 
fering  disappointments  and  tragedies  that  shortened  his  life. 

★  ★  ★ 

Zenas  left  school  when  he  was  twelve  years  old;  at  least 
his  name  disappeared  from  Benjamin’s  old  school  ledger  at 
that  time.  The  year  was  1776  and  the  days  must  have  been 
full  of  excitement  to  a  boy  of  twelve.  Then,  too,  the  teacher 
was  his  grandfather  Benjamin  and  he  was  seventy-one  years 
old,  and  Zenas,  while  respecting  him,  had  had  enough  of 
him.  To  this  boy,  the  men  on  the  wharves  were  more  vital 
than  any  teacher.  The  sloops  and  whalers  coming  in  and 
sailing  off  for  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  Brazilian  Banks 
and  Wallace  Bay,  filled  his  imagination  with  pictures  and 
plans.  Many  times  he  must  have  had  the  urge  to  follow  the 
age-long  desire  of  boydom  and  “run  away  to  sea.” 

Perhaps  Benjamin,  the  teacher,  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him; 
such  a  boy  would  not  be  the  best  pupil  to  an  old  school¬ 
master  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  his  grandfather.  And 
Micajah,  his  father,  was  at  the  point  where  he  needed  a  boy 
in  the  business  at  the  warehouse.  Gilbert  and  Isaiah  were 
edging  toward  marriage  and  Zenas  fitted  into  the  situation. 

So  into  the  warehouse  he  went,  but  the  warehouse  could 
not  hold  him.  He  appears,  very  young,  as  a  “pilot”  and  in 
demand  as  having  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  take  valuable 
ships  and  cargoes  over  the  treacherous  bar  which  spread 
across  the  narrow  opening  to  the  harbor.  This  bar  of  sand 
about  two  miles  wide  extended  from  Great  Point  along  the 
curve  to  the  island  of  Tuckernuck.  The  inflowing  and  out¬ 
flowing  tides  through  the  narrow  harbor  opening  between 
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Coatue  and  Brant  Point  constantly  dug  a  channel  across  the 
bar  of  sand,  but  this  channel  was  never  deep  enough  for  the 
large  whaling  ships.  Then,  too,  the  wind  and  changing  cur¬ 
rents  from  time  to  time  made  variations  in  the  curves  of  the 
channel,  and  only  constant  watching  equipped  a  man  with 
enough  knowledge  to  take  a  craft  in  or  out  of  the  harbor. 

During  these  chaotic  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
the  waters  between  Nantucket  and  the  mainland  became  a 
hunting  ground  and  British  ships  captured  and  carried  off 
every  vessel  that  had  any  value,  Zenas  slipped  in  and  out  of 
Nantucket  Harbor  eluding  his  pursuers;  more  than  one 
“shavingmill,”  sailed  by  a  British  skipper  or  a  colonist  refu¬ 
gee  seeking  to  enrich  himself  by  the  capture  of  a  Nantucket 
ship,  found  himself  aground  on  the  Bar  because  Zenas  had 
led  him  into  shallow  places  through  which  Zenas  knew  the 
channel. 

He  must  have  been  a  good  sailor,  for  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  he  was  captain  of  a  whaler  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  tons.  He  had  thrown  the  harpoon  and  killed  more 
than  one  whale,  and  had  been  through  the  whole  process: 
“hand,”  “boatsteerer,”  and  “officer.” 

In  1789  he  was  on  board  the  Greyhound ,  Captain  Benja¬ 
min  Hussey,  one  of  more  than  one  hundred  Nantucket  ships 
which  carried  their  catch  of  oil  into  Dunkirk,  France,  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Rotches  and  marketed  at  good  prices.  He 
stayed  in  France  as  the  agent  of  Micajah  Coffin  and  Sons  and 
transacted  business  not  only  with  the  Rotches  but  also  with 

Homberg  &  Homberg  Brothers,  Havre. 

De  Bauke  Brothers,  Dunkirk. 

LeCouteulx  &  Co.,  Rouen. 

Zenas  was  the  one  to  report  to  Micajah  that  prospects 
were  good  in  France,  and  Micajah  Coffin  and  Sons  bought 
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their  first  good-sized  ship,  filled  it  with  freight,  oil,  and  fish, 
and  sent  it  to  Havre. 

The  world  looked  very  good  to  Zenas  in  Dunkirk  on  that 
memorable  June  morning,  1790,  when  Micajah’s  letter  was 
put  in  his  hand: 

We  have  this  day  bought  the  Brigantine  Lydia  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden  Five  years  old  .  .  .  purpose 
to  haul  on  the  ways  to  grave  tomorrow  and  sail  for  Nan¬ 
tucket  the  last  day  of  this  week  where  we  propose  if  we 
can,  to  get  a  freight  for  Havre  de  grace  in  France. 

Thy  family  all  well  and  blest  with  a  fine  son. 

A  few  weeks  later  came: 

We  are  loaded  without  the  bar  and  expect  to  sail  for 
Havre  .  .  .  cannot  fully  determine  whether  it  will  be  for 
thy  interest  to  leave  good  business  to  come  to  Havre  .  .  . 
thou  must  make  use  of  thy  judgment  in  the  case  .  .  .  come 
or  not  come  thou  must  Remit  to  me  one  hundred  pounds 
Sterling. 

No  word  of  the  new  son;  he  must  be  doing  well,  and  also 
the  mother.  His  first  child  was  a  girl,  Eunice;  now  he  had 
a  boy  and  a  ship. 

But  France  was  darkened  with  clouds  of  political  uncer¬ 
tainty.  From  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  Rotches  he 
knew  that  they  were  looking  away  from  France  and  back  to 
England  to  Milford  Haven;  but  England  held  no  prospects 
for  Zenas.  He  would  rather  take  his  chances  in  the  strug¬ 
gling  America,  in  the  new  United  States. 

Events  moved  quickly:  Micajah  came  as  master  of  the 
Lydia.  On  October  29,  1790,  father  and  son  turned  home¬ 
ward  in  their  own  ship  and  in  forty-six  days  they  were  “at 
the  Bar”  off  Nantucket.  In  the  ship  they  brought  back 
French  refugees  who  escaped  from  France. 
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The  following  July  the  Lydia,  now  captained  by  Zenas 
Coffin,  sailed  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  a  whaling 
voyage.  She  returned  April,  1792,  “full.”  This  was  the  first 
of  fifteen  voyages  in  which  the  Coffins  were  sole  or  part  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Lydia.  This  ship  alone  brought  to  the  island 
Coffins  and  others  over  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

Captain  Zenas  Coffin  sailed  his  second  voyage  to  Brazil. 
He  left  Nantucket  in  October,  1793,  and  was  back  the  next 
July  with  a  full  ship. 

He  anchored  at  the  Bar  with  all  the  joy  of  a  returned  Nan¬ 
tucket  whaler;  he  would  see  his  wife  and  children,  he  would 

eat  at  his  own  table,  and  he  would  lay  plans  for  the  next 
voyage. 

Zenas  was  a  good  sailor.  He  liked  the  life  of  the  whaler, 
with  its  cruising  and  visiting  of  lands  new  and  strange,  with 
its  exciting  chase  of  the  whale  and  the  capture  and  cutting- 
in,  and  the  final  satisfaction  of  filling  the  casks  and  lowering 
them  into  the  hold,  shoring  them  up  solidly  and  then  watch¬ 
ing  for  leaks.  The  life  of  the  captain  of  a  whaler  was  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder  of  Nantucket  ambition. 

Little  did  Zenas  realize  as  he  left  the  Lydia  at  the  Bar  and 
sailed  into  harbor  in  a  “lighter  sloop”  that  he  was  headed 
for  a  radical  change  in  his  plan  of  life. 

He  knew  that  before  him  were,  not  weeks  at  home,  but 
many  months,  because  the  Lydia  must  be  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  refitted,  but  he  did  not  know  that  never  again 
would  he  stand  on  the  quarterdeck  of  a  whaler  as  her  master. 

If  anyone  had  told  him  that  from  that  day  his  place  would 
be  at  the  high  desk  of  a  counting-house,  he  would  have 
denied  such  a  forecast.  But  small  events  have  rudder  power 
and  change  the  course  of  a  life  to  new  and  unforeseen  charts. 

A  series  of  happenings  flooded  into  Zenas’s  life.  Each  one 
was  full  of  dramatic  force  and  human  interest,  and  while  for 
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years  he  fully  determined  to  go  back  to  the  quarterdeck,  yet 
in  the  course  of  time  he  came  to  recognize  that  he  was  fixed 
in  the  job  of  making  himself  a  successful  trader  and  “whale- 
oil  merchant”  at  Nantucket  and  had  turned  his  back  on  the 
adventures  of  the  sea. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  spring  day  in  1805. 

Zenas  was  at  the  warehouse  on  Washington  Street  before 
any  of  the  workers. 

He  wanted  quiet  to  compose  a  letter  to  his  father  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was  a  little  out  of  patience  with  Micajah  because  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  a  very  important  business  in 
Nantucket. 

With  his  impatience  Zenas  had  a  flood  of  sympathy  when 
he  thought  of  how  Micajah’s  whole  life  was  shocked  by  the 
assault  on  him  by  William  Coffin  and  the  lawsuit,  which  was 
against  all  his  Quaker  principles. 

But  business  matters  were  critical. 

The  day  before  he  had  received  two  letters  from  Micajah, 
both  written  the  same  day,  and  neither  had  a  word  about 
the  refitting  of  the  Lydia.  Zenas  was  waiting  for  solid  and 
seasoned  pine  planks  and  long  locust  wooden  trunnels  and 
composition  spikes.  He  had  sent  an  urgent  demand  to  Mica¬ 
jah  to  secure  these  and  notify  him  when  they  might  be  ex¬ 
pected;  but  Micajah  in  neither  of  the  two  letters  written 
the  same  day  said  a  word  about  securing  these  essentials.  In¬ 
stead  he  wrote: 

I  have  put  on  board  Capt.  Joy,  sloop  Sally,  in  care  of 
Capt.  George  Myrick  who  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  trunk, 
a  small  bundle  of  black  blue  and  yellow  sewing  silk  one 
pound  for  Cousin  Huldah  Gardner,  two  ounces  for  our 
Selves  and  2  oz  my  name  wrote  on  it  the  other  4  bundles 
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wrote  Huldah  Gardner  on  them  you  must  get  and  carry 
them  up  to  mother  at  Capt.  Myricks  Arrival  and  inform 
her  about  it  and  get  her  to  deliver  the  Same  as  wrote 
on  each  Bundle 

Your  affectionate  Father 

Micajah  Coffin. 

Zenas  had  read  the  letter  with  disappointment.  Sperm 
oil  was  selling  at  over  a  dollar  a  gallon  and  going  higher. 
Whale  oil  was  fifty  cents  and  bound  to  go  higher,  and  here 
was  his  father  in  Boston,  where  he  could  give  the  firm 
valuable  help,  excited  about  sewing  silk,  instead  of  buying 
spikes  and  planks. 

Had  his  father  lost  the  capacity  to  hold  in  his  mind  the 
essential  needs  of  the  business? 

Within  a  week  Zenas  had  gone  to  Oldtown,  on  the 
Vineyard,  and  piloted  the  Lydia  to  the  bar.  He  took  up 
the  slip  of  paper  on  which  her  range  was  written: 

Ship  Lydia  anchored  in  7  and  i/2  fathoms  .  .  .  the  bal¬ 
cony  on  the  meeting  house  and  Barney  Bunker  mill  in 
one  .  .  .  Robert  Clasby  house  and  Jo  Chase  mill  in  the 
other  range. 

There  she  was  full  of  oil!  Soon  she  would  be  nearly 
lighted  and  sailed  into  the  harbor  to  the  wharf.  Her  hull 
and  decks  empty,  she  must  be  repaired  with  some  planking 
and  caulking;  and  it  all  must  be  done  quickly,  for  Tom 
Coffin  had  “shown  up”  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  take 
the  Lydia  out  for  her  next  voyage. 

Tom  was  Micajah’s  youngest  brother  and  he  owned  one 
eighth  of  the  Lydia.  He  had  not  been  heard  from  for  over 
a  year  and  many  had  given  him  up  as  lost  at  sea.  Zenas 
had  already  begun  to  keep  an  eye  on  Tom’s  anxious  wife 
and  to  consider  what  should  be  done  for  her  if  Tom  never 
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returned.  She  was  Anna  Folger,  one  of  the  same  family  as 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  mother,  Abiah  Folger.  Tom  and  Anna 
had  begun  their  married  life  in  a  little  house  on  Fair  Street 
(location;  Ships  Inn).  There  a  daughter  had  been  born  who 
later  became  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott,  an  ardent  worker  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  a  prominent  leader  for  women’s 
rights.  With  success  as  master  of  ships,  Tom  had  bought  the 
next  lot  to  his  little  house  and  built  the  substantial  house 
still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Fair  and  School  Streets,  and 
there  Lucretia  spent  the  first  years  of  her  life  and  there 
Tom’s  family  endured  the  year  when  they  thought  he  had 
been  lost  at  sea. 

Zenas  opened  a  drawer  in  his  high  desk  and  took  out  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote: 

Honored  Father: 

I  inform  thee  that  Tom  Coffin  came  in  last  night.  Thee 
knows  that  his  wife  Anna  and  his  little  daughter  Lucretia 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  over  a  year  and  thought  him 
dead  .  .  . 

Zenas  stopped,  for  he  heard  steps  and  voices  at  the  door 
of  the  warehouse.  He  turned  and  saw  on  the  wide  threshold 
a  tall  and  solidly  built  man  in  the  blue  shore  suit  of  a  ship 
captain.  One  hand  held  the  hand  of  a  little  girl  about  ten 
years  old  and  the  other  hand  was  extended  heartily  toward 
Zenas. 

“Zenas!”  he  cried.  “Thee  is  the  same  as  ever,  early  out  of 
bed  to  get  thy  nose  into  an  account  book!” 

“Tom!”  replied  Zenas.  “Thee’s  a  hale  and  hearty  look¬ 
ing  one  for  a  dead  man!” 

As  the  two  men  talked,  the  warehouse  took  on  life.  Among 
the  arrivals  were  Isaac  and  Gilbert  Coffin.  Isaac,  a  younger 
brother  of  Micajah,  was  in  the  middle  thirties,  already  well 
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advanced  in  business  and  holding  many  important  town 
offices  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Micajah 
Coffin  8c  Sons;  he  was  Nantucket’s  state  senator  from  1800 
to  1807. 

Gilbert  was  Micajah’s  oldest  son,  a  selectman  and  an 
owner  of  ships  in  his  own  right  as  well  as  being  a  member 
of  the  firm.  With  Tom  present,  the  whole  firm  was  there 
except  Micajah,  and  they  had  much  to  talk  about. 

Zenas  pushed  some  chairs  together  and  as  they  started  to 
sit  they  were  all  amused  because  Lucretia  brought  a  chair 
and  placed  it  within  the  circle  by  the  side  of  her  father  with 
the  assurance  that  she  had  a  place  with  the  four  men. 

"The  French  and  the  Spanish  are  the  ones  to  watch,”  be¬ 
gan  Tom,  when  they  asked  him  for  his  story.  "The  Trial 
had  left  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  we  were  cruising  into  the 
Pacific  when  a  Spanish  frigate  seized  us  and  took  us  into 
Valparaiso.  They  claimed  that  we  had  ‘violated  neutrality.’ 
I  waited  there  month  after  month  to  have  the  case  called  in 
court.  Once  or  twice  I  got  a  call,  only  to  have  it  postponed. 
In  all  those  months  —  over  a  year  —  I  never  had  a  hearing! 
My  mail  was  held  and  opened.  I  thought  my  letters  home 
were  going  out,  but  they  weren’t.  Anna,  I  find,  never  had  a 
word  from  me  for  over  a  year.  How  could  she  help  thinking 
I  was  dead?" 

"But  some  people  were  good  to  thee,  father!’’  exclaimed 
Lucretia.  "Tell  them  about  the  people  who  took  care  of 
thee!” 

"Yes!  She’s  right,"  said  Tom.  "I  was  helped  by  a  Catholic 
family.  They  took  me  into  their  own  home  and  treated  me 
like  one  of  their  own.  I  think  they  were  interested  in  me 
because  I  was  a  Quaker.  They  had  heard  about  us  but  never 
seen  one.  They  were  indignant  that  my  vessel  was  taken 
and  that  I  was  left  without  money  or  friends.  They  shared 
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their  best  with  me,  and  after  months  of  waiting,  they  helped 
me  to  get  across  Argentina  and  then  to  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
where  I  secured  a  passage  to  Boston.  The  first  thing  I  did 
the  other  day  when  I  arrived  in  Boston  was  to  get  some 
money  from  Micajah  and  then  find  a  ship  going  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  with  someone  I  could  trust,  and  send  that  family  a 
generous  gift.” 

Zenas,  now  satisfied  with  the  bare  facts  about  Tom’s  cap¬ 
ture,  was  anxious  to  get  down  to  business. 

“Thee’s  come  back  just  in  time,”  he  injected.  “The 
Lydia  is  in;  we  are  refitting  her  and  we  want  to  send  her  out 
for  a  quick  cruise;  oil  is  high,  $1.40  a  gallon,  and  the  out¬ 
look  good.  We  want  a  skipper!  Thee  owns  one  eighth  of 
her.  Will  thee  take  her  out?” 

Tom  listened  intently.  There  was  a  silence. 

Zenas  could  not  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard  the 
answer. 

“No,  Zenas,  no  more  sea  for  me!” 

“What  dost  thee  mean?”  and  Zenas  almost  rose  from  his 
chair. 

“The  risks  are  too  great,”  said  Tom.  “France  and  Spain 
are  too  uncertain,  and  even  England  —  I’m  not  sure  of  Eng¬ 
land  now,  Zenas.” 

“Come,  come,  Tom!  Thee’s  had  too  much  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Thy  backbone  is  soft.  Leave  the  sea!  thee’ll  think  differ¬ 
ent  in  a  few  days.” 

“Thee’s  wrong  this  time,”  replied  Tom  with  decision. 
“Last  night  when  I  came  in  and  surprised  the  town,  and 
made  Anna  almost  sick  unto  joy,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Em 
through!’  When  I  saw  how  Anna  had  turned  the  front  room 
into  a  store  selling  pins  and  needles  and  cotton  —  for  if  I 
did  not  come  back  she  must  support  herself  and  Lucretia  — 
I  said,  ‘I’m  through!’  And  after  supper  all  questioning  left 
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my  mind  when  we  went  into  the  front  room,  for  there  was 
Lucretia”  —  and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her 
closer  to  him.  “She  had  pulled  all  the  chairs  into  a  circle 
before  the  fire,  and  there  she  stood  waiting  for  us!  ‘Come 
into  the  circle,’  she  cried.  Well,  Zenas,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘I’m 
through!’  and  I  knew  I  meant  it!  I’m  going  to  stay  in  the 
circle!” 

"I’ll  give  thee  time  to  think,”  pressed  Zenas.  “And  in  the 
meantime  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  Trial ?  How  can  we 
get  the  ship  back?” 

“You  will  never  get  the  ship  back!”  said  Tom.  “The 
Trial  will  rot  at  her  landing  in  Valparaiso  as  the  tide  goes 
up  and  down.” 

And  she  did.  Seven  years  later  Captain  Mayhew  Folger, 
who  discovered  the  survivors  of  the  ship  Bounty  on  Pitcairn 
Island,  reported  the  Trial  stripped,  weatherbeaten,  and 
settled  in  the  water. 

Tom  Coffin  never  went  to  sea  again.  In  a  few  months  he 
moved  his  family  to  Boston  and  Lucretia  began  her  educa¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  her  marrying  James  Mott,  one  of  her 
teachers,  and  becoming  an  effective  preacher  in  the  Friends’ 
Meeting  and  a  world-famed  worker  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Zenas  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  warehouse  and  watched 
Tom  and  Lucretia  as  they  walked  away. 

“Has  Tom  got  the  rights  of  it?  Will  I  never  walk  the 
quarterdeck,  master  once  more  of  a  ship?”  he  asked  himself. 

He  looked  about  the  counting-room  with  its  high  desks 
and  stools  and  leather-bound  account  books.  “Is  this  where 
I  am  to  spend  my  life?” 

Micajah  was  seventy-one  years  old;  he  would  probably 
never  be  the  same  man  that  he  was  before  the  assault  at  the 
insurance  office.  Who  must  take  the  helm  of  the  business  if 
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Zenas  sailed  the  sea?  His  brothers  and  his  uncle,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  were  all  good  men,  but  did  they  see  the  possibilities 
before  the  whaling  enterprise? 

He  didn’t  dare  to  trust  them. 

And  his  family  —  a  picture  of  his  three  girls:  Eunice,  fif¬ 
teen;  Lydia,  twelve;  and  Mary,  six  —  and  then  the  boy 
Charles,  only  four.  Charles,  the  long-wished-for  boy;  no  one, 
not  even  his  wife  Abial,  knew  what  that  boy  meant  to  him 
—  the  picture  made  him  stop  and  think. 

This  was  a  turning  point  of  Zenas’s  life. 

He  gave  all  his  energy  to  the  Coffin  venture  in  whaling. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Coffin  “venture”  in  whaleships  has  a  quaint  quality 
because  it  was  begun  and  continued  as  “a  family  affair!” 

The  books  show  that  in  the  beginning  and  for  a  short 
time  the  business  was  done  under  the  name  Micajah 
Coffin.  Then  appears  at  the  head  of  the  pages  in  the  led¬ 
gers:  Micajah  Coffin  Sc  Sons.  There  is  no  record  of  a  firm 
being  organized,  no  president,  no  officers,  no  stock.  A  family 
is  being  given  a  business. 

Micajah  writes  to  one  or  the  other  of  his  sons  or  brother, 
“I  have  bought  the  Lydia  and  interested  you  in  one-eighth 
share.”  Sometimes  the  share  is  as  small  as  “one  sixty-fourth” 
and  other  times  as  large  as  “one-third.”  No  money  seems  to 
have  been  passed,  no  consent  seems  to  have  been  asked. 
When  a  voyage  was  over  and  the  proceeds  in,  the  boys’  ac¬ 
counts  are  credited  each  with  its  proper  share  of  the  returns. 
These  accounts  are  drawn  up  by  the  boys,  but  they  are  also 
drawn  upon  by  Micajah  as  he  buys  new  ships  or  undertakes 
new  ventures. 

The  studies  of  the  ledgers  reveal  a  family  fortune  rolling 
up  like  a  snowball  under  the  paternal  direction  of  a  wise 
and  very  affectionate  father. 
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The  fortune  was  not  based  only  on  whale  oil;  in  the  back¬ 
ground  was  always  land. 

Micajah’s  diary  has  records  that  show  how  the  land  and 
the  sea  entered  into  each  day’s  work. 

Gilbert  and  myself  with  Paul  Coffin  carted  water  along 
side  the  Ship  Lydia  from  the  pump  about  30  load  with 
Gilberts  mare.  Isaiah  with  old  White  and  Reubens  horse 
brought  his  oats  from  Paucomoo,  etc. 

Brought  down  a  Stick  of  oak  to  make  a  Crosstree  one 
of  the  old  Crosstrees  being  roten.  After  dinner  Zenas 
with  his  family  went  up  into  the  cornfield  and  finished 
hoeing  the  corn  &  Brought  home  with  him  3  or  4  Ears 
of  Corn  that  was  Blisters. 

(Diary  1801  8th  mo.) 

The  records  of  the  transfer  of  land  by  deeds  reveal  the 
family  sentiment  for  land;  more  than  one  deed  begins,  “for 

the  love  that  I  bear  my  son  ...  I  give  convey  and  transfer/* 
etc. 

The  Coffins  had  a  quantity  of  land  and  they  gave  it  away, 
sold  it,  and  frequently  bartered  it. 

But  they  wanted  money. 

They  had  wheatfields  and  mills  to  grind  their  corn;  they 
had  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  and  tanners  and  butchers  and 
weavers  to  process  the  products  of  their  livestock.  They 
could  exchange  among  themselves  and  secure  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  for  living,  but  they  wanted  money.  Better 
houses  could  only  be  secured  with  money.  They  wanted 
better  clothes;  these  could  only  be  secured  with  money.  And 
it  was  the  whalers  who  brought  the  money  to  the  island: 
English  guineas,  French  crowns,  Spanish  pistoles,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  and  these  held  the  promise 
of  all  the  better  things  that  they  wanted. 
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There  was  one  sure  way  of  getting  money:  whaleships, 
whales,  and  whale  oil  and  bone. 

Their  first  ships  were  called  “sloops,”  a  term  applied  at 
that  time  not  only  to  a  boat  with  one  mast  but  to  any  boat. 
The  records  show  that  Micajah  was  master  and  owner  or  had 
interests  in  the 

Fames  Hepzibah  Woolf 
Speedwell  Friendship  and  Brothers. 

Some  of  these  “sloops”  went  on  short  whaling  cruises  at 
one  time  and  on  trading  and  “packet”  cruises  at  other 
times.  Not  only  Micajah  and  his  sons,  Gilbert  and 
Zenas,  but  also  his  brothers  shared  with  him  from  time  to 
time.  Especially  Thomas  (father  of  Lucretia  Mott)  showed 
an  unusual  interest  in  different  ventures,  and  Isaac,  who 
had  made  money  in  farming  and  fishing,  and  was  gaining  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  being  appointed  to  judi¬ 
cial  positions.  These  two  shared  in  many  of  the  plans  de¬ 
signed  by  Micajah. 

Large-scale  business  began  in  1790  when  Micajah  bought 
the  Lydia.  He  waited  for  her  to  arrive  in  Boston,  then  he 
bored  into  her  planking,  inspected  every  yard  of  her  sails 
and  rigging  and  finally  paid  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling  for  her.  She  could  carry  eight  hundred 
barrels  of  oil  or  the  equivalent  in  freight.  She  was  a  good 
ship  to  use  as  a  packet  or  a  whaler. 

The  Lydia  was  the  first  of  a  large  fleet  of  Coffin  ships; 
they  are  listed  below  and  represent  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  Few  were  owned  by  a  single  Coffin;  the  custom  was  to 
share  the  risks  sometimes  among  two  or  three,  more  often 
among  many  whose  names  were  not  made  public,  and 
among  the  names  were  Mitchells,  Starbucks,  Macys,  Gard¬ 
ners,  and  others. 
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Details  of  all  the  voyages  of  these  ships  may  be  found  in 
the  History  of  American  Whale  Fishery ,  by  A.  Starbuck. 
The  first  large-sized  ships  owned  by  the  Coffins  were: 


Lydia  Hebe  Whale  Trial 
Diana  Brothers  Phebe  Cato. 


When  the  possibilities  of  whaling  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
captured  the  investors  and  longer  voyages  were  necessary, 
larger  ships  were  built  and  the  Nantucket  whalers  sailed 
eastward  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  then  south  around  the  tip 

of  South  America,  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  westward  into  the 
Pacific. 

Gilbert  Coffin’s  ledger  shows  income  from  many  of  these 
larger  ships: 

Alligator  Golden  Farmer  Dauphin  Weymouth 
Improvement  States  Peru  Washington. 

We  have  distinct  evidence  that  Gilbert  and  Zenas  were 
owners  in  all  these,  but  in  all  the  ledgers  from  1800  to  1820, 
Gilbert  was  very  much  in  command.  The  accounts  are  in 
his  handwriting,  and  the  ventures  made  by  the  Lydia ,  John 
Jay ,  Golden  Farmer ,  Weymouth ,  Dauphin ,  Planter,  Peru, 
Galen ,  Enterprise ,  and  Improvement  were  his. 

By  1819  the  lead  in  the  business  shifts  from  Gilbert  to 
Zenas,  but  the  sharing  of  profits  continues  with  Micajah  and 


Isaac. 


They  had  many  understandings,  but  they  were  never  re¬ 
corded  in  writing.  Family  agreements  were  made  orally  and 
rigidly  carried  out. 

By  1820  Zenas  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries  as  sole  “owner  and  manager,”  and  until 
his  death  in  1828  he  sent  out  the 


Independence  States 
Constitution  Lydia 
John  Jay 


Washington 

Hyeso 
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Sometimes  the  two  brothers  appear  in  partnership;  in 
1821  Gilbert  built  the  Enterprise,  but  “G  and  Z  Coffin”  are 

recorded  as  managers.  And  in  1822  Zenas  and  Gilbert  sent 
out  the  John  Jay. 

Every  evidence  shows  that  there  was  a  family  unity  clearly 
based  on  blood  relationship.  Probably  Micajah  had  much 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  this  spirit.  He  evidently  trusted 
his  sons  absolutely,  for  he  left  no  will  and  we  possess  no 
“inventory”  of  his  estate.  Dying  at  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
he  must  have  relinquished  one  piece  of  property  after  an¬ 
other  to  his  sons  Gilbert  and  Zenas.  All  the  other  children 
had  died,  Jedidah  very  early,  1792,  and  Isaiah  in  1813  of 
“consumption”  after  a  long  illness. 

Gilbert  and  Zenas  “took  over”  and  cared  not  only  for 

the  property,  but  for  the  sick  and  elderly  people  of  the 
family. 

There  must  have  been  real  affection  for  some  of  these 
ships.  The  sailings  and  results  of  voyages  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  chalk  records  on  rafters  and  boards  of  Nantucket  attics. 
The  Golden  Farmer  and  the  Hyeso  are  names  with  romance 
rising  from  them.  The  John  Jay  was  a  favorite;  Micajah 
records  in  a  letter: 

The  John  Jay ,  Zenas  Coffin  master,  arrived  here  safe 
into  the  harbor  on  the  23d  ult.  Since  which  time  we  have 
been  busily  employed  in  Setting  mainmast,  foremast  and 
have  graved,  riged  8c  have  caulked  her  and  the  carpenters 
have  not  as  yet  discovered  her  to  be  roten  but  very  Sound 
expect  to  send  her  out  in  about  ten  days. 

And  his  estimate  of  her  condition  was  good;  Zenas  piloted 
her  to  Nantucket  and  directed  most  of  her  sailings  for 
twenty  years.  In  that  time  she  brought  in  over  fourteen 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  which  sold  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Any  one  of  these  ships  has  a  story.  Their  arrival  at  the 
Bar  aroused  expectant  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  every  is¬ 
lander. 

Try  to  imagine  what  happened  when  the  Dauphin  came 
in  July  29,  1823,  and  everyone  knew  that  on  board  were 
survivors  of  the  Essex  which  had  been  sunk  by  a  monster  of 
a  whale.  The  third  mate  of  the  Dauphin  kept  a  log  in  verse, 
and  here  is  how  he  recorded  the  rescue: 

The  second  month,  quite  early  on 
The  three  and  twentieth  day 
From  our  mast-head  we  did  espy 
A  boat  to  leeward  lay. 


Hard  up  the  helm  and  down  we  went 
To  see  who  it  might  be, 

The  ESSEX  boat  we  found  it  was. 
Been  ninety  days  at  sea. 


No  vituals  were  there  in  the  boat. 
Of  any  sort  or  kind. 

And  two  survivors,  who  did  expect 
A  watery  grave  to  find. 

The  rest  belonging  to  the  boat 
Ah!  shocking  to  relate 
For  want  of  food  and  nourishment. 
Met  an  unhappy  fate. 


We  rounded  to,  and  hove  aback; 

A  boat  was  quickly  lowered; 
We  took  the  two  survivors  out, 
And  carried  them  on  board. 
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A  very  restrained  account  when  we  know  that  one  of  those 
two  survivors  had  been  by  lot  the  unfortunate  executioner 
that  he  and  the  other  survivor  might  live. 

Glad  indeed  were  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Micajah 
Coffin  8c  Sons  that  one  of  their  ships  had  discovered,  revived, 
and  sustained  these  two  survivors,  and  after  many  months 
brought  them  to  their  homes. 

*  ★  ★ 

To  Zenas  Coffin  the  War  of  1812  meant  a  crisis,  for  he 
had  plenty  of  money  to  invest,  but  whaling  ventures  were 
full  of  risks. 

He  held  a  large  supply  of  oil  when  the  war  opened  in  June 
and  by  July  this  supply  was  increased,  for  the  Lydia  came 
in  July  21  “full,”  and  the  John  Jay  came  back  from  a  two- 
year  voyage  in  September  with  eighteen  hundred  barrels. 
Neither  of  these  ships  went  out  again  until  1815. 

Evidently  Zenas  was  holding  all  his  oil  for  high  prices 
and  his  judgment  proved  to  be  good.  In  1810  the  average 
price  was  75  cents  a  gallon;  when  war  was  declared  oil 
jumped  to  $1.25  a  gallon,  and  all  through  the  war,  since 
little  oil  was  brought  in,  the  prices  remained  high,  and 
Zenas  disposed  of  his  large  holdings  at  a  very  great  advantage. 

But  the  war  made  Zenas  confront  a  change  in  his  interests 
and  occupations  almost  as  radical  as  the  change  he  was  forced 
to  make  from  the  quarterdeck  to  the  counting-house.  At 
first  he  thought  he  could  send  out  ships  as  Micajah  had  done 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  while  there  were  risks  yet  the 
sea  was  wide  and  prudence  and  good  judgment  could  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  the  British. 

But  he  changed  his  mind  when  in  July,  1812,  soon  after 
war  was  declared,  the  Mount  Hope ,  a  Nantucket  whaler  in 
the  Atlantic  and  captained  by  a  most  dependable  man, 
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David  Cottle,  was  captured  and  burned.  When  the  report 
of  this  capture  came  in,  Zenas  turned  his  back  on  ships  and 
whaling  and  became  active  in  town  problems  and  family 
interests. 

This  was  the  period  when  he  planned  and  built  his  very 
substantial  house  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Summer  Streets. 
He  had  an  active  family  of  three  girls  and  three  boys.  Eunice, 
his  firstborn,  was  tweny-five;  Lydia  was  twenty,  and  Mary 
fifteen.  The  boys  were  at  the  stage  when  they  needed  room: 
Charles  was  twelve,  Frederick  nine,  and  Henry  seven. 

A  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  house  with  three  horses  and  a 
farm  “out  toward  South  Shore”  made  him  keep  a  “hired 
man,”  Warren  Bump,  who  was  twenty  years  old. 

The  big  house  was  built  for  just  such  a  family.  Wander 
through  it  today  and  you  can  picture  the  four  “women¬ 
folks”  busy  with  all  the  household  tasks.  The  sun  shone 
into  many  windows  all  day;  some  of  the  cooking  was  done  in 
a  cellar  fireplace,  and  the  boys  were  running  in  and  out,  for 
the  Coffin  homes  had  a  tradition  of  family  freedom.  Grand¬ 
father  Micajah’s  house  was  almost  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  Gilbert’s  house  was  only  two  or  three  houses 
along  Pine  Street  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Winter  and 
Main  Streets. 

Against  this  picture  of  an  active  family  in  the  year  1812 
must  be  placed  the  picture  of  a  starving  town.  For  the  War 
of  1812  dealt  more  severely  with  Nantucket  than  did  the 
War  of  1776.  Again  the  island  was  defenseless  and  sought  to 
be  neutral,  only  asking  both  the  British  and  the  United 
States  to  keep  away.  But  both  charged  the  island  with  help¬ 
ing  the  other  side.  Both  Britain  and  the  United  States 
blocked  the  harbor  and  infested  the  Sound  and  held  up  the 
Nantucket  sloops  and  packets  as  they  tried  to  keep  the  island 
supplied  with  food  and  fuel  from  the  mainland. 
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Zenas  joined  the  town  leaders  in  meeting  this  condition 
that  was  threatening  starvation  to  many  on  the  island. 

Here  is  the  picture  as  described  in  one  of  the  petitions 
signed  by  over  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  sent  to  the 
British  Admiral  Cochrane: 

We  are  situated  on  an  island  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  Continent.  Our  soil  is  light  and  infertile, 
and  its  productions  insufficient  for  the  support  of  one 
eighth  part  of  its  inhabitants:  nor  have  we  the  pecuniary 
means  to  enable  us  to  remove  to  more  fertile  regions,  or 
to  engage  in  occupations  with  which  we  are  totally  un¬ 
acquainted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  undersigned  are 
destitute  of  capital  or  employment,  with  large  and  de¬ 
pendent  families.  Our  island  has  not  a  tree  of  natural 
growth  and  we  are  consequently  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  our  fuel.  We  are  in  all  parts  accessible  and  un¬ 
fortified  and  our  town  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed  to 
depredations.  .  .  . 

We  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  clemency  of  a  Gen¬ 
erous  and  magnaminous  enemy. 

Unless  we  should  obtain  assistance  from  you  (for  we 
do  not  Expect  any  from  our  own  Government  being  with¬ 
out  their  protection)  we  shall  be  destitute  of  fuel  and 
provisions  and  our  families  must  be  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  hunger  and  want. 

Delegations  were  also  sent  by  the  Democrats  and  the  Fed¬ 
eralists,  because  one  party  thought  that  it  might  have  more 
influence  than  the  other.  So  many  appeals  to  both  sides  did 
not  give  the  impression  of  unity  and  clearness  in  the  minds 
of  either  the  British  or  the  States  authorities;  in  fact  they 
created  suspicion. 

In  the  winter  of  1814/15  the  distress  of  the  poor  of  the 
island  was  so  great  that  a  “soup  house”  was  maintained  in  a 
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building  near  the  Town  House  (near  the  Monument)  and 
there  food  was  given  to  the  needy. 

We  can  estimate  the  effect  of  all  this  on  Zenas.  As  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  he  may  have  been  the  active  leader 
in  setting  up  the  “soup  house.”  His  name  appears  in  the 
records  as  serving  on  many  committees  and  making  many 
contributions. 

By  the  autumn  of  1814  Zenas  must  have  become  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  in  a  sequence  of  events  which  were 
dramatic. 

The  British  authorities  had  been  moved  by  the  petitions 
and  appeals  of  the  islanders,  and  on  Monday,  August  22,  a 
British  Brig,  the  Nimrod,  came  to  anchor  off  the  Bar,  and 
the  crowd  that  watched  from  the  Cliff  were  filled  with  anxi¬ 
ety  as  they  saw  a  barge  with  a  white  flag  leave  the  brig  and 
enter  the  harbor. 

The  story  of  what  took  place  is  best  told  by  the  diary  of 
Keziah  Coffin  Fanning. 

Mon.,  Aug.  22,  1814.  The  British  Brig  Nymrod  is  at  our 
Barr  sent  this  afternoon  ashore  her  barge  with  flag.  1st 
Lieut  in  her  with  a  Lett  from  the  British  Ad.  to  the 
Magistrates  of  this  town  the  purport  of  which  is  that  if 
we  will  declare  ourselves  Neuter  and  suffer  them  to  come 
here  unmolested  and  grant  them  any  little  refreshments 
if  we  have  them  to  spare  we  shall  be  permitted  to  bring 
provisions  8c  fuel  to  this  place. 

Tues.,  Aug.  23,  Officers  ashore  from  the  Nymrod  — 
Capt.  &  other  officers  — are  treated  with  the  greatest  po¬ 
liteness  —  invited  among  the  Mitchells  8c  others  —  to  dine 
tea  etc.  eve  6  o’clock  Town  meeting  called  all  unanimity 
—  Feds  &  Demos  —  voted  that  this  island  should  be  Neu¬ 
ter  during  the  war.  That  we  will  suffer  British  Vessels 
to  come  here  unmolested  —  that  if  they  are  in  want  of 
refreshments  we  will  supply  them,  they  paying  for  the 
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same.  Voted  that  Zenas  Coffin,  Jo  Chase  (Demos)  8c 
Josiah  Barker  &  Aaron  Mitchell  (Feds)  should  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  the  British  Ad  &  conclude  the  negotia¬ 
tions  all  harmony  -  the  Demos  are  obliged  to  comply  and 
fall  in  with  the  feds. 

Wed.,  Aug.  24,  the  Maria  Packet  went  off  to  the  Nym- 
rod  — large  numbers  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  went  off 
had  a  dance  on  board  some  tarried  till  9  o’clock. 

Fri.,  Aug.  26  Nymrod  sailed  today.  Experiment  in 
Co.  with  our  committee  bound  to  Long  Island. 

Tues.,  Aug.  30  Our  Committee  returned  3  vessels  are 
licensed  to  Philadelphia  3  to  N.  Y. 

Zenas,  one  of  the  two  “demos”  was  on  board  the  Experi¬ 
ment  as  she  sailed  to  Gardner’s  Bay,  Long  Island.  The 
demos  and  two  feds  —  were  they  on  speaking  terms? 
They  were  four  men  involved  in  very  large  whale-oil  opera¬ 
tions.  They  were  very  loyal  to  Nantucket  and  wanted  the 
best  for  the  island;  but  they  had  the  political  differences  of 
the  day  and  their  background  of  disagreements  must  have 
made  them  very  polite  to  each  other  as  they  sailed  through 
the  night  on  what  we  hope  was  a  smooth  sea  with  a  fair  wind. 

Zenas  liked  to  tell  of  the  courtesy  with  which  Commodore 
Hotham  received  them  on  his  flagship,  the  Superb.  Zenas 
described  the  conditions  on  Nantucket:  the  people  were  in 
great  distress,  there  were  no  arms,  ammunition,  artillery  or 
warlike  stores;  the  only  government  property  were  the  two 
lighthouses  and  these  had  a  scant  supply  of  oil. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  difficulties,  the 
Commodore  issued: 

permission  to  the  inhabitants  to  import  provisions  live 
stock,  fuel  and  other  neccessaries  of  life  for  their  use,  from 
the  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  provided  the  vessels  .  .  . 
carried  no  guns  or  arms  or  sperm  candles  or  oil  or  any 
other  trade  or  commerce  with  His  Majesty’s  enemies,  .  .  , 
nor  fishing  in  the  open  sea.  . . . 
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Zenas  came  back  with  the  committee  and  made  the  report; 
then  he  seems  to  have  separated  himself  from  the  political 
conflict  that  arose  from  the  island’s  effort  to  be  neutral.  A 
very  safe  inference  is  that  he  felt  he  had  negotiated  a  work¬ 
able  agreement  and  the  island  ought  to  live  up  to  it.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  he  felt  the  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  own  business. 

Zenas  gives  every  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  more  than 
ready  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  town,  but  he  refused  to 
become  involved  in  discussions  and  personal  conflicts  that 
tangled  and  snarled  personal  relationships.  He  always  could 
find  plenty  to  do  in  his  own  business  and  with  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  again  and  again  he  simply  withdrew  when  issues 
were  not  within  the  sphere  of  his  management. 

★  ★  ★ 

Two  major  interests  of  Zenas  Coffin’s  life  reveal  most  viv¬ 
idly  the  practical  quality  of  his  mind  and  how  tenaciously 
he  held  to  his  convictions. 

1.  He  proposed  a  plan  to  secure  a  permanent  channel 
over  the  Bar  into  the  harbor  which  would  have  increased 
the  profits  of  whaling. 

2.  He  opposed  the  movement  to  establish  public  schools 
on  the  island. 

On  Zenas  Coffin’s  mind  the  Bar  was  always  a  burden. 
This  strip  of  shallow  water  with  shifting  sand,  stretching 
from  the  middle  of  Coatue  directly  west  to  the  island  of 
Musketget,  was  dangerous  and  a  constant  menace. 

Whaleships  would  come  back  from  their  long  voyages 
weighted  down  deep  in  the  water  with  full  cargoes.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Bar  they  must  anchor  and  wait  for  big  open-deck 
sloops  to  come  alongside  and  receive  enough  casks  of  oil  to 
lighten  the  ship  so  that  she  would  draw  less  than  nine  feet 
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of  water  at  high  tide;  only  then  could  she  enter  the  harbor 
under  her  own  sails. 

The  money  spent  for  “lighters”  made  deep  inroads  into 
profits  and  the  time  lost  irritated  every  whaleman  on  the 
island.  The  question  was  almost  always  present:  When 
would  competing  ports  lower  their  prices  and  the  Bar  pre¬ 
vent  the  Nantucket  merchant  from  meeting  the  market? 

The  Nantucket  whale  merchant  was  competing  with  a  big 
load  on  his  back. 

After  much  discussion  on  the  street  and  at  the  “change,” 
the  subject  came  up  at  Town  Meeting.  Two  parties  had  al¬ 
ready  developed.  One  was  for  sending  a  memorial  to  the 
youthful  Congress  asking  that  a  safe  and  easy  approach  to 
the  harbor  be  provided  by  a  Congressional  appropriation 
“for  ships  in  distress  during  a  storm.”  The  other  party 
wanted  to  decide  what  plan  should  be  followed  and  have  the 
expense  met  by  asking  ship  owners  to  subscribe  the  amount 
needed. 

Zenas  must  have  been  the  leader  of  the  second  plan.  He 
was  not  the  kind  to  shift  local  expenses  on  the  State  or  on 
the  Congress,  and  he  despised  the  attempt  to  get  the  appro¬ 
priation  on  the  plea  of  providing  “safety  for  ships  in  a 
storm.”  His  position  was  not  very  popular.  Many  shipown¬ 
ers  didn’t  care  to  invest  money  in  an  experiment. 

But  of  more  importance  to  Zenas  than  the  plan  of  financ¬ 
ing  was  the  method  of  keeping  a  channel  open  through  the 
sand  for  nearly  two  miles.  As  a  sailor  and  a  pilot  he  had 
been  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He 
knew  intimately  what  happened  to  the  sand  as  the  tide 
flowed  in  and  out  the  narrow  opening  between  Coatue  and 
Brant  Point. 

In  a  flood  tide  the  long  harbor,  extending  nearly  five 
miles  north  and  only  a  mile  wide,  received  an  enormous 
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volume  of  water.  The  rush  of  the  water  into  the  harbor 
with  a  flood  tide  and  the  greater  rush  when  the  tide  went  out 
was  Nature’s  dredging  machine  at  work  night  and  day. 

Zenas  studied  the  tides,  the  winds,  and  the  shifting  sand 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  narrow  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  could  be  greatly  lengthened,  a  channel 
would  be  dug  perpetually  and  kept  open  by  the  tides. 

He  embodied  his  conclusions  in  a  detailed  plan  sent  to 
United  States  engineers:  two  rows  of  "spiles”  should  be 
driven  in  lines  running  out  from  Coatue  and  Brant  Point 
over  the  Bar  for  a  mile  and  a  half  and  the  movement  of  the 
tides  would  maintain  a  channel  between  the  spiles. 

But  the  town  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  plan. 
A  long  discussion  took  place  and  then  the  town  voted, 

that  this  town  will  not  have  any  piers  built  on  the  black 
flats  and  of  from  brand  point. 

(October  22,  1803.) 

And  a  week  later  at  another  Town  Meeting,  and  this  one 
held  in  the  Friends  Meeting  House  to  accommodate  a  large 
attendance,  they  discussed  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
and  only  43  voted  "yes”  and  250  voted  "no.” 

Zenas  could  not  win  the  popular  vote. 

But  he  did  not  give  up! 

Twenty-three  years  later  and  after  years  of  fruitless  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  town  to  get  the  government  to  dig  a  chan¬ 
nel,  we  find  these  records: 

Voted  to  raze  a  Committee  to  Report  what  in  their 
opinion  is  best  for  the  town  to  do  respecting  conducting 
the  tide  waters  alongside  flats  near  Coatue  pint.  (May  20, 
1826.) 

And  Zenas  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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His  report  submitted  to  a  Town  Meeting  the  next  month 
is  worth  reading: 

T.  he  Committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  a  pier  at  Coatue  .  .  .  report 
that  they  have  thoroughly  examined  and  surveyed  the  flat 
near  Coatue  and  the  harbor  generally  and  believe  that  a 
pier  extending  from  Coatue  on  the  flats  about  600  feet 
may  be  of  essential  benefit  and  recommend  that  the  town 
choose  a  committee  to  solicit  aid  from  shipowners  and 
others  for  the  purpose  and  apply  the  means  that  may  be 
obtained  to  the  building  of  the  pier. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Zenas  Coffin. 

Nantucket  6  mo  10,  1826. 

This  is  clear  evidence  that  Zenas  modified  his  scheme  to 
one  “pier,”  hoping  thereby  to  win  support.  But  what  Zenas 
did  not  know  and  what  would  have  prevented  his  plan  being 
a  success  is  that  the  whole  area  of  Coatue  and  the  Bar  rests 
upon  a  platform  of  hard  gravel  and  clay  only  six  feet  below 
the  sand.  In  Zenas’s  day  there  was  no  machinery  that  could 
gouge  out  a  channel  in  that  platform. 

But  Zenas  did  win  a  certain  amount  of  support,  for  the 
town  voted  to  appoint  a  committee,  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  the  plan.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  dredge  out  a  channel,  but 
in  the  end  all  these  attempts  were  useless,  the  sand  filled  in 
as  fast  as  it  was  dredged  out.  Not  until  the  eighteen-eighties 
did  the  government  have  the  essentials  in  machinery  and 
planning  to  carry  out  Zenas  Coffin’s  principle  in  the  two 
jetties  and  gouged  a  channel  which,  in  a  measure,  maintains 
a  permanent  way  over  the  Bar.  (See  map  inside  front  cover.) 

As  public  opinion  went  against  Zenas  and  he  was  made 
painfully  conscious  of  the  depressing  divisions  in  the  town, 
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the  sickness  that  ended  his  life  came  upon  him.  To  his  fam¬ 
ily  it  was  a  tragedy  to  see  this  man  with  clear  purpose  and 
steady  industry  struck  by  disease  at  the  moment  when  his 
business  was  at  its  peak.  But  to  the  town  he  was  "out  of 
step.”  He  was  admired  and  trusted  in  a  way  just  as  his  father 
Micajah  had  been  trusted,  but  his  fellow  townsmen  could 
not  see  why  he  would  not  let  the  government  pay  the  bills 
of  the  town,  and  why  he  preferred  to  do  business  by  him¬ 
self,  and  why  he  had  some  very  curious  ideas. 

★  ★  ★ 

To  Zenas,  appropriations  for  "public  schools”  was  a  "Bos¬ 
ton  notion.” 

To  his  mind  there  must  be  education  and  plenty  of  it; 
every  child  on  the  island  must  have  all  the  education  his  in¬ 
terests  craved,  but  Zenas  agreed  with  one  Nantucketer  who 
said,  "We  don’t  like  the  plan  of  taxing  everybody  for  the 
bringing  up  of  what  belongs  to  somebody.” 

Nantucket  men  and  women  were  always  interested  in 
education;  they  were  so  interested  that  they  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  the  law  required.  Many  of  them  never  heard  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  of  1647,  which  read,  "every  town  of 
fifty  householders  must  support  a  schoolhouse  and  teachers.” 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  town  shows  that  a  special 
Town  Meeting  was  "warned  to  consult  concerning  sitting 
up  a  school”  and  voted  "that  the  town  will  hier  Eleazer 
Folger  for  a  school  master  ...  for  three  score  pounds.” 

The  town  was  dotted  with  schoolhouses  and  they  appear 
in  deeds  as  dependable  landmarks.  The  Coffin  school  taught 
by  Benjamin  was  only  one  of  many;  there  was  a  Macy  school 
and  a  Gardner  school  and  more  than  one  "Friends”  school, 
and  many  "dame”  schools. 

The  Nantucket  of  Zenas  Coffin’s  day  had  considerable 
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literary  and  social  achievement.  One  of  the  first  publications 
was  the  Weekly  Magazine ,  and  in  the  issue  of  August  16, 
1817,  Josiah  Coffin  advertises  for  his  lost  Virgil: 

if  the  person  who  borrowed  his  first  volume  of  Virgil  will 
return  it  he  may  borrow  the  second  volume  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

And  here  is  part  of  the  program  of  a  concert: 

The  Nantucket  Harmonic  Society  assisted  by  several 
gentlemen  amateurs  propose  giving  a  Concert  of  Instru¬ 
mental  and  Vocal  Music  on  Thursday  Evening  [August 
21,  1817]. 

There  will  be  selections  from  Haydn,  Pleyel  and 
Stamitz. 

Doors  open  at  half  past  six,  performance  will  commence 
at  seven  o’clock. 

And  dancing  taught  to  children  was  openly  advertised: 

Mr.  Campbell  intends  to  open  a  dancing  school  for  one 
quarter  only.  Those  who  will  favor  him  with  tuition  of 
their  children  may  depend  that  no  pains  will  be  spared 
to  advance  them  in  that  polite  accomplishment. 

Terms:  seven  dollar  per  quarter. 

All  the  records  show  that  the  people  of  the  island  were 
interested  in  reading  and  music  and  good  manners,  and  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  neglected. 

BUT  THE  LAW  WAS  NOT  OBEYED! 

Education  was  not  neglected,  but  the  law  was. 

In  1817  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  a  “coof”  (offislander)  and  an 
enthusiast  for  the  “free  school  system  of  Boston,”  visited 
Nantucket  and  “was  astounded  and  grieved  to  find  that 
with  a  population  of  10,000  Nantucket  had  set  at  naught 
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the  law  requiring  every  town  to  furnish  instruction  without 
cost  to  children  of  all  classes.” 

The  town  listened  to  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  and 
was  not  unreceptive.  A  Town  Meeting  was  called  and  a 
committee  appointed  “to  take  into  consideration  the  Subject 
Matter  and  Expediency  of  having  a  free  Public  School  and 
make  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.” 

A  few  days  later  that  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  so  well 
attended  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Meeting 
House.  The  committee  made  its  report  and  was  allotted  one 
thousand  dollars  to  experiment  with  a  “free  school.” 

But  Zenas,  among  others,  raised  the  question  of  giving  aid 
to  the  schools  already  established.  He  thought  that  the  Frag¬ 
ment  Society,  a  well-managed  and  trusted  organization  for 
helping  the  deserving  poor,  ought  to  be  assisted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  schools  that  were  doing  effective  work  under  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  usual  result  took  place:  he  was  put  on  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  proposal.  His  report  shows  that  instead  of 
spending  one  thousand  dollars  the  town  could  add  twenty- 
six  dollars  to  the  amount  already  expended  by  the  Fragment 
Society  “so  as  to  include  all  the  females  who  need  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  town  in  procuring  their  education.” 

As  to  the  males,  the  society  could  be  aided  to  meet  their 
needs  most  adequately  and  the  total  cost  would  not  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  proposal,  but  the  record 
shows  that  a  school  committee  continued  to  spend  money 
which  was  appropriated  each  year. 

But  this  was  not  what  Mr.  Jenks  wanted.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  William  Coffin  and 
moved  to  Nantucket.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  talked  at 

Town  Meeting  and  wrote  sizzling  articles  for  the  local 
papers. 
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By  1826  Mr.  Jenks  determined  that  the  town  should  obey 
the  law  and  establish  a  free  school  system,’’  if  not  willingly 
then  by  the  process  that  would  come  from  a  legal  indict¬ 
ment.  He  must  have  estimated  that  he  had,  that  year,  a 
majority  of  the  grand  jury,  for  on  June  25  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  document  appeared: 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


At  the  Supreme  Court  began  and  holden  at  Nantucket 
.  .  .  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  .  .  .  [1826]  the  Jurors 
present  that  the  Town  of  Nantucket  .  .  .  obliged  by  law 
to  be  provided  with  .  .  .  Schoolmasters  of  good  morals  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  English  language  .  .  .  and  decent  behaviour  ...  do 
neglect  the  procuring  and  supporting  .  .  .  such  masters 
.  .  .  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  education  of  youth 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket 
that  a  bill  hath  been  found  against  them  .  .  .  and  that  they 
appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  ...  to 
answer  to  the  same. 

A  true  Bill 


A  true  copy 


Sylvanus  Coffin,  Foreman 
Benjamin  Gardner,  Clerk. 


Samuel  H.  Jenks,  the  “coof  from  Boston,”  had  won. 

The  town  records  say  nothing  about  the  results  of  this 
indictment,  but  probably  Mr.  Jenks  had  many  a  “good 
dressing  down”  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  islanders  for  his 
interference  in  the  ways  of  the  island.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  who  cared  little  about  the  opinions  of  others,  for  he 
moved  on  to  the  next  issue  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind 
and  that  he  thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  island. 
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He  must  have  had  a  considerable  following,  for  the  in¬ 
dictment,  while  never  carried  out,  speeded  up  town  action. 
Before  the  July  term  of  the  Court  the  town,  in  a  duly  called 
meeting,  appropriated  the  money  needed  and  authorized  the 
School  Committee  to  take  such  measures  as  would  cause  the 
town  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  Zenas  never  approved  of 
the  “public  schools.”  In  this  he  was  at  one  with  many  Quak¬ 
ers  who  maintained  their  own  schools  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  and  while  strong  for  providing  schooling  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  adhered  rigidly  to  the  conviction  that  education  was 
not  a  matter  that  could  be  trusted  to  public  guidance  and 
made  the  object  of  public  appropriations. 

Zenas  was  the  forerunner  of  no  insignificant  group  of 
American  citizens  who  believe  that  education  requires  much 
more  than  public  money  and  state  and  federal  guidance. 

★  ★  ★ 

Micajah  and  Zenas,  father  and  son,  died  only  a  few  months 
apart. 

There  was  a  touch  of  tragedy  in  the  last  years  of  both. 
Micajah  lost  his  mental  acuteness  and  lived  on  to  be  ninety- 
three  years  old.  Zenas,  depressed  by  disappointments,  devel¬ 
oped  dropsey  ’  that  ended  his  life  at  sixty-four. 

The  island  tradition  pictures  Micajah  as  the  town  father, 
respected  and  loved.  Cane  in  hand  he  walked  the  streets  and 
lanes  and  commons  speaking  to  everyone.  When  he  met  a 
stranger,”  he  halted  and  said,  “My  name  is  Micajah  Coffin; 
what  is  thine?”  “It  was,”  relates  Josiah  Quincy,  “the  robust 
assertion  of  a  personality  of  which  there  was  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  and  testifies  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  hio-h 
esteem  m  which  his  character  and  service  were  held  among 
his  fellow  islanders.” 
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In  the  autumn  before  he  died,  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Levi  Lincoln,  honored  Micajah  with  a  visit  to 
Nantucket. 

The  Governor  was  accompanied  by  Hezekiah  Barnard, 
Treasurer  of  the  State;  Aaron  Hill,  postmaster  of  Boston; 
and  two  aides-de-camp,  John  Brazer  Davis  and  Josiah 
Quincy. 

In  a  book  appearing  in  1883,  written  by  Josiah  Quincy 
and  entitled  Figures  of  the  Past ,  are  preserved  some  of  the 
details  of  this  generous  act  of  Governor  Lincoln. 

The  Governor  and  his  aides  decided  to  appear  in  civilian 
dress  because  to  Quakers  any  exhibition  of  uniforms  would 
be  distasteful.  This  was  an  unheard-of  arrangement,  for  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  day  was  that  when  the  Governor 
appeared  gold  lace  and  epaulets  must  be  in  evidence  in 
abundance. 

They  left  Boston  by  the  Plymouth  stage  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  September  5,  1825.  After  six  hours 
they  arrived  in  Plymouth  where  a  reception  was  held  that 
evening.  Next  morning  they  were  called  at  half-past  three  to 
enter  the  stage  which  bore  them  to  Sandwich. 

At  Sandwich  they  had  breakfast  at  a  famous  inn  noted  for 
its  cook  who  knew  how  to  dress  and  serve  the  game  which 
the  guns  of  the  guests  never  failed  to  furnish. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  host,  although  he  was  not  present. 
He  had  gone  plover  shooting,  because  a  favorable  moment 
for  that  sport  must  not  be  lost  even  by  the  visit  of  a  governor. 

“You  must  stay  behind,”  said  Webster  to  his  friend, 
George  Blake,  “and  see  that  the  Governor  gets  the  right  sort 
of  breakfast  after  his  long  ride.” 

Evidently  he  succeeded,  for  Josiah  Quincy  remembered 
the  refreshment  and  the  right  start  that  it  made  for  a  day 
that  would  prove  a  tax  on  the  patience  of  all. 
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Before  noon  they  were  in  Falmouth. 

A  head  wind  might  keep  the  packet  for  Nantucket  in  her 
berth  for  a  week! 

Anxious  hours  of  watching  the  wind-vane  followed. 

At  sun  down  the  wind  direction  changed,  and  with  the 
party  stowed  away  in  narrow  uncomfortable  bunks,  the 
sloop  with  a  reefed  sail  bore  away  for  the  island. 

At  two  o’clock  —  a  sudden  thud! 

All  were  on  their  feet. 

“Just  you  lie  still,”  shouted  the  skipper.  “We’re  aground 
on  Nantucket  Bar  -  that’s  all!  We’ll  stay  here  until  morn- 

•  n  ' 

ing. 

In  the  gray  light  of  a  misty  morning  Governor  Lincoln 
and  his  party  stood  on  deck  waiting  for  the  rising  tide  to  set 
them  free.  All  around  them  were  whaling  ships  anchored, 
having  their  great  casks  of  oil  hoisted  from  their  holds  and 
lifted  over  their  sides  and  lowered  into  the  wastes  of  lighters. 

“There  is  Yankee  perseverance  for  you!”  exclaimed  the 
Governor.  “Would  they  believe  in  Europe  that  a  port  which 
annually  sends  eighty  of  those  whalers  to  the  Pacific  has  a 

harbor  which  a  sloop  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  cannot 
enter?” 

As  this  was  the  first  time  a  governor  had  visited  the  island, 
an  overfull  program  of  entertainment  had  been  arranged. 
Not  only  dinners  and  receptions  but  visits  to  whaleships  and 
oil  factories  and  ropewalks  had  been  listed. 

The  only  flaw  was  the  darkness  of  the  streets  of  the  town 
at  night.  Here  they  were  in  the  greatest  depot  of  sperm  and 

whale  oil  in  the  world  and  yet  the  town  at  night  was  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  world. 

Nantucket  thrift  was  the  answer. 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  consume  at  home  in  street  lan¬ 
terns  oil  that  had  been  procured  and  processed  for  exporta- 
tion. 
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“Oil  was  either  high  or  low,”  Bostonians  were  told.  “If 
it  was  low,  the  citizens  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tax!  If  it 
was  high,  the  town  could  not  afford  to  purchase  it!” 

On  Sunday  the  Governor  attended  Quaker  Meeting  in  the 
big  meeting  house  then  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Pleasant  Streets.  The  record  of  this  meeting  was 
marred,  not  by  the  long  silence  of  nearly  an  hour,  but  by 
two  women  who  felt  themselves  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  make 
addresses.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Bostonians  agreed  that  for 
the  majority  of  Christians,  at  least,  a  trained  and  learned 
clergy  would  long  be  indispensable.” 

The  visit  to  Micajah  Coffin  came  after  the  meeting.  Pass¬ 
ing  out  of  the  meeting  house,  the  Governor  and  his  staff 
made  their  way  through  Summer  Street  to  Pine  Street  and 
enteied  the  little  house,  still  standing,  where  Micajah  had 
spent  over  fifty  years  of  his  life. 

Priscilla,  who  had  become  Micajah’s  second  wife  when  he 
was  seventy-four  and  she  was  sixty-one,  met  them  at  the 
door.  For  seventeen  years  she  had  cared  for  him  and  now, 

nearly  eighty,  she  was  still  his  effective  housekeeper  and 
admirer. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  big  winged  chair  near  the  fireplace, 
long  and  lean,  his  thin  gray  hair  falling  nearly  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  As  Priscilla  led  the  Governor  across  the  room,  Micajah 
tried  to  rise  but  settled  back  muttering  inaudible  words  as 
he  reached  for  his  cane  and  let  his  hand  play  nervously  over 
its  bone  handle. 

He  listened  to  the  Governor’s  words  of  commendation 
and  gratitude  for  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  service  to  the 
State  and  town,  and  then,  as  though  conscious  that  some 
very  worthy  response  was  expected  from  him,  he  turned  his 
face  toward  Mr.  Hill,  the  Boston  postmaster,  “and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  harangue  that  very  modest  gentleman  in  a  set 
Latin  speech.” 
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All  his  life  Micajah  had  been  proud  of  the  Latin  taught 
him  by  his  father  Benjamin,  the  schoolmaster.  Again  and 
again  quotations  and  sentences  formed  in  the  noble  lan¬ 
guage  seemed  the  only  adequate  response  to  speeches  that 
marked  great  moments.  Responding  to  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  occasion,  he  ascended  to  the  highest  level 
of  his  innermost  life  and  the  Latin  speech  came  forth. 

The  dilemma  of  Postmaster  Hill  was  amusing.  Mistaken 
for  the  Governor  was  bad  enough,  but  to  be  addressed  in 
Latin  placed  him  in  a  position  doubly  difficult. 

Bound  by  courtesy  to  make  some  reply,  he  bowed  low 
and  said,  “Oui,  monsieur,  je  vous  remercie.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Micajah  died  a  few  months  later  — April  25,  1827. 

He  was  ninety- three  years  old. 

He  left  a  well-established  business  in  processing  and  sell¬ 
ing  whale  oil  and  supplies  for  outfitting  ships.  He  had  built 
the  foundation  of  this  business  and  as  the  structure  was 
raised  he  relinquished  into  the  hands  of  his  sons  Gilbert  and 
Zenas  all  his  equity  so  that  he  left  no  will  and  no  inventory 
was  ever  filed. 

From  the  constant  care  of  his  sons  he  had  all  that  he 
needed  or  cared  to  possess,  and  all  the  records  reveal  that  it 
was  their  constant  pride  to  provide  for  his  simple  desires. 

Gilbert  was  seventy  years  old  when  Micajah  died  and 
Zenas  was  sixty-three;  thus  the  old  trader  and  legislator  had 
been  able  to  watch  his  sons  as  they  built  their  homes  and 
made  their  minds  and  business  play  an  important  part  in  the 
growth  of  the  island  life. 
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Zenas  Coffin  died  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  8, 

1828. 

He  left  no  will. 

The  big  house  on  Pine  Street  was  like  a  clock  that  had 
stopped. 

Henry  had  hurried  across  the  street  before  dawn  and 
called  Charles. 

Abial  sat  in  the  morning  twilight  with  her  only  living 
daughter.  Eunice  Coffin  Macy,  and  her  two  sons.  The  illness 
had  been  long  and  in  the  end  there  was  unexpressed  relief. 

Isaac  Coffin,  Zenas’s  uncle,  came  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  Isaac  was  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  the 
only  legal  adviser  Zenas  ever  used.  As  they  gathered  together 
important  papers,  a  search  was  made  for  a  will. 

In  the  warm  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  meeting  of  the 
Friends  for  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  big  house.  There 
was  only  the  long  unbroken  silence  followed  by  the  friendly 
handclasps  and  the  procession  to  the  grave  led  by  the  open 
gray  cart  with  the  unpainted  coffin. 

Isaac  Coffin  records  in  a  diary  that  “thirty -seven  carriages 
were  in  the  procession.” 

After  days  of  search  and  the  examination  of  many  papers, 
no  will  was  found.  Isaac  told  Abial  that  she  must  prepare  to 
administer  the  estate.  He  also  gave  her  advice,  as  gently  as 
he  could,  that  she  should  recognize  her  sons,  her  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  eight  grandchildren  by  asking  the  court  to  ap¬ 
point  some  of  them  to  assist  her  as  administrators. 

Isaac  had  watched  Zenas  in  his  illness  and  knew  that  the 
division  of  his  large  estate  baffled  him.  He  had  already  made 
gifts  to  all  his  daughters;  to  Charles,  twenty-seven,  and  to 
Henry,  twenty-two,  property  and  shares  in  the  whale-oil  busi¬ 
ness  were  in  process  of  transfer.  Abial,  his  wife,  may  have 
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been  the  chief  difficulty  in  his  will-making.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  opinions,  and  Zenas,  like  most  men,  could  be  reso¬ 
lute  and  definite  in  his  business,  but  procrastinating  in  “talk¬ 
ing  it  over”  with  his  wife. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  Isaac  received  this  note  from 
Abial: 

It  being  inconvenient  for  me  to  administer  on  the  estate 
of  my  late  husband,  Zenas  Coffin,  I  wish  thee  to  appoint 
my  two  sons,  Charles  G.  Coffin  and  Henry  Coffin,  and  my 
three  sons  in  law,  Thomas  Macy,  Matthew  Crosby  and 
Henry  Swift  joint  administrators  on  said  estate  and  oblige 
thy  friend  and  kinsman 

Abial  Coffin. 

Isaac  acted  immediately  and  the  sons  and  the  sons-in-law 
became  the  administrators  of  the  estate. 

Thomas  Macy  represented  Eunice  (Coffin)  Macy,  Zenas’s 
only  living  daughter,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  would 
be  born  four  months  later. 

Matthew  Crosby  would  represent  his  four  children  by 
Lydia  (Coffin)  Crosby,  now  dead  five  years  —  William,  fif¬ 
teen;  Mary,  twelve;  Ann,  ten;  and  Lydia,  seven. 

Henry  Swift  would  represent  his  two  children  by  Mary 
(Coffin)  Swift,  who  died  one  year  before  —  Mary,  five,  and 
Sarah,  two. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  value  of  Zenas  Coffin’s  estate  cannot  be  accurately 
determined;  the  consideration  of  one  item  shows  the  diffi¬ 
culty;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  holding  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  whale  oil;  prices  were 
going  up,  and  no  one  has  tabulated  the  profit  to  the  estate 
from  this  one  item. 
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The  inventory  made  by  the  administrators  contains  over 
two  hundred  items.  It  begins: 

Mansion  house  and  land,  barn, 

chaise  house,  and  outbuildings  $2500 

Then  follows  many  landholdings,  houses  and  house-lots, 
stores,  wharf  property,  oil  ships,  etc.,  etc. 

Finally  minor  items: 


the  new  cart 

$55. 

2nd  best  cart 

20. 

3d  best  cart 

10. 

white  faced  horse 

80. 

red  lame  horse 

60. 

red  mare 

40. 

black  horse 

60. 

The  two  hundred  items  in  the  inventory  as  finally  re¬ 
corded  must  have  had  a  value  of  nearly  a  half  a  million 
dollars. 

The  division  of  all  this  property  was  attended  by  much 
difficulty  which  was  increased  by  certain  strong  opinions  of 
Abial’s;  for  one  thing,  she  had  little  confidence  in  banks  and 
she  tried  to  get  her  money  in  gold  and  keep  it  in  the  house 
in  different  secret  places. 

Abial  lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  old,  and  her  sons  and 
sons-in-law  had  to  deal  with  her  twenty-eight  years. 


VI.  BROTHERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  THE 
BEST  ON  THE  ISLAND 


Charles  G.  and  Henry  Coffin,  the  only  sons  of  Zenas,  lived 
in  the  golden  days  of  Nantucket. 

They  inherited  their  father’s  wide-flung  whale-oil  and 
candle  business  with  an  ambition  to  make  it  more  success¬ 
ful  than  it  had  ever  been. 

But  besides  the  business,  there  came  trooping  in  upon 
them  tantalizing  urges  that  they  could  not  resist. 

There  was  the  call  of  land  that  came  to  them  straight  from 
Tristram;  they  could  not  look  over  the  island  without  think¬ 
ing,  “Most  of  these  commons  and  swamps  and  beaches  is 
Coffin  land  and  has  been  so  since  the  beginning,  when  the 
proprietors  laid  out  the  twenty  shares  and  more  than  half  of 
those  shares  were  in  Coffin  hands  or  under  Coffin  control.” 

But  Coffins  had  done  more  for  the  island  than  possess, 
improve,  and  distribute  land.  “Your  great-grandfather  Ben¬ 
jamin  taught  me  to  read  and  write!”  had  been  said  to  them 
by  more  than  one  old  man  or  old  woman. 

Rarely  was  there  a  meeting  to  forward  town  affairs,  or  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  but  that  someone  said, 
“Your  grandfather  Micajah  Coffin  put  that  through  the 
Legislature.” 

Then,  too,  the  brothers  marveled  at  the  references  to 
Zenas’s  influence.  He  never  took  the  platform,  he  never 
buttonholed  men  at  the  “’change,”  and  he  wrote  few  letters 
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and  statements,  but  what  he  said  was  remembered  even  if  it 
brought  disagreement.  In  the  discussion  over  free  education, 
in  the  jetty  controversy,  in  the  oil  markets  and  ship  agree¬ 
ments,  his  principles  were  recalled  and  men  talked  better 
and  clearer  because  Zenas  had  spoken. 

The  two  young  businessmen  could  not  escape  these  urges 
from  the  past.  It  made  them  responsible,  quiet-speaking 
men.  At  the  Town  Meeting  nothing  dramatic  was  ever  ex¬ 
pected  from  them,  but  they  were  put  on  the  important  com¬ 
mittees;  they  gladly  did  the  spade  work  when  called  upon, 
and  few  town  issues  were  undertaken  without  their  assist¬ 
ance  and  quiet  leadership.  They  served  as  selectmen,  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor,  fence-viewers,  town-watchers,  fire  brigade, 
etc.,  always  ready  to  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  town 
housekeeping. 

As  they  came  to  live  in  two  of  the  best  brick  houses  in 
town  and  on  the  central  part  of  Main  Street  and  as  their 
families  grew  and  took  their  part  in  the  town  life,  there  were 
some,  as  there  always  are,  who  complained  of  “Coffin  airs,” 
but  they  were  few.  The  island  people  recognized  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  lives  of  these  two  brothers  that  gave  them  an 
intensity  of  interest  for  better  things  for  the  island:  better 
buildings,  streets  better  laid  out,  trees,  shrubs,  farm  im¬ 
provements,  and  land  development. 

The  town’s  people  had  another  subtle  insight;  they  were 
appreciative  of  the  daily  industry  of  these  men,  the  hours 
standing  at  high  desks  at  the  counting-house,  letter-writing, 
bookkeeping,  inspection  of  vessels,  selection  of  men  to  man 
ships,  conferences  at  the  Town  House  and  the  attendance  of 
one  or  the  other  at  the  “  ’change”  in  the  late  morning  of 
each  day. 

And  many  knew  by  intimacy  or  suspected  because  of  ex¬ 
perience  the  anxieties  that  came  to  the  Coffin  brothers  from 
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the  large  risks  of  money  and  ships  and  the  lives  of  men; 
from  the  days  of  waiting  for  news  from  ships  “somewhere  in 
the  Pacific”;  from  the  expectation  of  ships  to  “arrive  at  the 
Bar,”  and  from  the  dismay  and  distress  of  mind  when  a  ship 
was  lost  and  the  news  had  to  be  carried  to  the  families  of 
men  who  would  never  return  to  the  island. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  lives  of  these  two  young 
Coffin  brothers,  tweny-two  and  tweny-seven  years  old,  who 
took  over  the  biggest  whale-oil  and  candle  business  on  Nan¬ 
tucket.  They  conducted  the  business  until  natural  oil  drove 
all  whale-oil  traders  to  the  wall;  then  they  conserved  their 
assets  with  courage  and  imagination,  leaving  more  memories 
of  their  visions  and  good  intentions  than  money. 

★  ★  ★ 

With  the  death  of  their  father,  the  brothers  set  up  the  firm 
of  C.  G.  and  H.  Coffin  and  took  over  the  equity  and  good¬ 
will  of  their  father’s  business. 

Zenas  Coffin  left  a  fleet  of  seven  whaleships.  Here  are 
their  names,  their  capacity  and  their  values  as  recorded  in 
the  inventory  of  the  estate,  — 


Ship  Independence  311  tons 

inventory  value  $6500 

Phoenix 

323 

7500 

Constitution 

318 

7000 

Lydia 

325 

8500 

Washington 

308 

7000 

Zenas  Coffin 

338 

13000 

John  Jay 

217  2/3 

1000 

These  ships  were  divided  among  the  heirs.  Zenas’s  widow 
Abial  was  given  the  new  and  best  ship \  Zenas  Coffin .  Charles 
took  the  Constitution ,  but  he  increased  the  valuation  to 
$8950.  Henry  took  the  Lydia ,  a  new  ship  that  replaced  the 
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old  Lydia ,  but  he,  like  Charles,  increased  the  valuation  to 
$10,050. 

The  voluntary  increase  of  the  inventory  valuations  on 
the  Constitution  and  Lydia  by  Charles  and  Henry  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concessions  to  Thomas  Macy,  the  husband 
of  Eunice. 

Thomas  was  aggressive  and  demanding  as  the  legal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  wife  Eunice  and  their  daughter  Mary 
Swift  Macy.  In  the  legal  “partition”  of  the  estate,  made  six 
months  after  Zenas’s  death,  December  4,  1828,  Thomas 
forced  himself  into  the  position  of  a  joint  legatee  with 
Eunice  and  Mary. 

From  the  moment  of  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  group 
of  administrators  of  Zenas’s  estate,  he  was  critical  and  ex¬ 
acting  and  finally  fomented  a  suit  against  Charles  and  Henry 
for  neglect  and  errors  in  handling  some  of  the  funds  of  the 
estate.  Charles  and  Henry  retained  Rufus  Choate  and  the 
suit  was  settled  out  of  court. 

By  the  partition  the  other  ships  were  assigned  as  follows: 

Independence  to  Henry  Swift,  as  the  guardian  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mary. 

Phoenix  to  Eunice  Coffin  Macy. 

Washington  to  Matthew  Crosby  as  the  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Lydia. 

John  Jay ,  a  very  old  ship,  was  “broken  up”  soon  after 
Zenas’s  death. 

All  of  these  ships  were  operated  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  the  new  firm,  C.  G.  &  H.  Coffin,  and  carried  on  the 
tradition  that  the  whole  family  was  in  the  business,  even  if 
the  name  of  the  firm  contained  only  one  or  two  Coffins. 

,  Charles  and  Henry  added  many  new  ships  to  the  Coffin 
fleet:  the  Charles  and  Henry,  336  tons,  symbolized  the  affec¬ 
tionate  relationship  between  the  two  brothers;  the  Citizen 
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360  tons,  which  played  a  part  in  the  gold  rush  to  California; 
the  Columbia,  329  tons,  the  Catawba,  335  tons,  the  Edward 
Carey,  400  tons,  and  the  Constitution,  400  tons,  which 
brought  a  loss  to  the  firm  of  $75,000  as  the  price  of  oil  de¬ 
clined. 

Of  all  these  ships  the  Charles  and  Henry  has  a  distinction 
that  will  give  her  a  tiny  place  in  the  history  of  American 
literature.  Herman  Melville,  the  author  of  “Moby  Dick” 
and  other  novels  of  the  South  Seas,  was  once  a  seaman  on 
her  decks. 

Wilson  L.  Heflin  of  the  Department  of  English,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  has  discovered  doc¬ 
uments  in  the  National  Archives,  showing  that  Melville  was 
discharged  about  May  3,  1843  by  Captain  John  B.  Coleman 
master  of  the  Charles  and  Henry  at  Lahaina  before  John 
Stetson  U.S. Commercial  agent  on  the  island  of  Maui,  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  group. 

Melville  had  shipped  on  the  Charles  and  Henry  at  Eimeo, 
Society  Islands,  after  a  short  stay  among  the  Tahaitians.  In 
his  novel  “Omoo”  (rover,  from  Marquesan  dialect)  he  tells 
the  story  of  his  adventures  at  Eimeo  and  describes  his  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  life  among  the  natives;  this  story  is  the  most  auto¬ 
biographical  of  all  his  writings  and  it  ends  with  his  shipping 
on  the  Leviathan  (the  Charles  and  Henry)  with  “Hurrah 
for  the  coast  of  Japan”  which  was  the  destination  of  the 
Charles  and  Henry  that  year. 

The  novel  was  published  in  1847  and  read  in  England 
and  the  United  States  where  Melville’s  literary  merits  in 
South  Sea  narratives  were  recognized. 

As  one  works  over  the  Coffin  documents,  letters  and  di¬ 
aries,  one  always  hopes  to  find  some  Coffin  who  read 
“Omoo”  and  recognized  Melville  as  the  seaman  on  the 
Charles  and  Henry  and  that  part  of  his  story  came  from  the 
deck  of  a  Coffin  ship. 
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Melville’s  description  of  the  Charles  and  Henry  as  a  “luck¬ 
less  ship”  (the  ship  is  called  “Leviathan”)  is  true.  She 
made  only  four  voyages,  her  total  catch  was  about  three 
thousand  barrels  and  on  her  fourth  voyage  she  was  wrecked 
and  burned  at  Carvo,  the  Azores. 

★  ★  ★ 

To  follow  the  interests  of  these  brothers  is  to  follow  the 
most  important  events  of  the  island  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  building  of  their  homes,  in  their  interests  in 
schools  and  libraries,  in  their  efforts  to  enrich  the  flora  of 
the  island  and  beautify  its  streets  and  gardens,  they  were 
passing  on  the  inherited  traits  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  island  received  from  Benjamin,  the 
schoolmaster,  their  great-grandfather;  from  Micajah,  the 
Quaker  lawmaker,  their  grandfather;  and  from  Zenas,  the 
tireless  merchant,  their  father. 

If  we  are  to  have  clear  ideas  of  what  these  brothers  did  for 
Nantucket,  we  must  treat  their  interests  and  activities  top¬ 
ically. 

Here  are  the  topics: 

I.  The  Founding  of  the  Coffin  School  by  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin. 

II.  The  Great  Fire  of  1846. 

III.  The  Atheneum  Library  and  the  Emerson  Lectures. 

IV.  Henry  Coffin  visits  Madeira,  London,  and  Paris. 

V.  Farming  the  Coffin  land. 

VI.  Pines,  larches,  and  Scotch  heather. 

VII.  The  seven  Zenas  Coffin  houses  on  Main  Street. 

I.  The  Coffin  School  founded  by  Sir  Admiral  Isaac  Coffin 
had  Charles  G.  Coffin  as  the  youngest  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees. 
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Charles  was  surprised.  He  was  only  twenty-five  years  old, 
his  schooling  had  been  limited  to  what  the  island  could 
provide  and  there  were  other  young  men  of  the  Coffin  family 
who  could  bring  to  the  trustees  more  educational  assets. 
And  he  was  more  surprised  at  his  selection  because  Sir  Isaac 
had  fixed  upon  William  Coffin  as  his  representative  on  the 
island  in  the  business  affairs  of  organizing  the  school  and  it 

was  rumored  that  Sir  Isaac  wanted  William  to  be  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Many  raised  the  question  of  why  Sir  Isaac  turned  to 
William.  The  natural  step  would  have  been  for  Zenas  to 
have  had  an  important  part  in  the  movement.  But  Zenas 
was  a  sick  man,  a  victim  of  “the  dropsy,”  and  his  influence 
was  injured  by  the  position  he  had  taken  on  the  matter  of 
the  Bar  and  also  on  the  school  question. 

Sir  Isaac  could  not  forget  Micajah  and  the  pleasant  hours 
he  had  had  with  him  at  Thomas  Amory’s  house  in  Boston, 
but  Micajah  was  over  ninety  and  his  family  was  not  in 
cordial  connection  with  the  Coffin  that  Isaac  felt  was  the 
most  influential  Coffin  on  the  island;  that  Coffin  was 
William,  now  president  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company 
and  active  in  all  “benevolent  enterprises”;  he  had  made  his 
way  up  from  the  position  of  “wig-maker”  through  a  long 
term  as  postmaster  until  now  he  was  the  accepted  leader  in 
manY  political  and  town  affairs. 

William  s  son-in-law  was  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  editor  of  the 
Inquirer  and  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  “public 
schools.  Mr.  Jenks  boasted  that  he  was  the  one  who  planted 
in  Sir  Isaac’s  mind  the  idea  of  a  school  in  Nantucket  to 

honor  the  English  admiral  who  was  bom  in  Boston  of  Nan- 
tucket  parentage. 

“I  took  the  gouty  old  hero  to  ’Sconset,”  Jenks  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  to  many,  “and  on  the  way  he  disclosed 
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to  me  the  object  of  his  visit.  It  was,  he  said  (having  no  im¬ 
mediate  heirs) ,  to  do  something  to  cause  his  name  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Should  he  build  a  church,  or  raise  a  great 
monument,  or  purchase  a  ship  for  the  town’s  benefit?  Full 
of  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  I  had  so  long  been  ex¬ 
cited  on  the  subject  of  schools,  a  thought  at  once  struck  me: 
‘If  you  raise  a  monument,  Sir  Isaac,’  I  said,  ‘it  will  not  be 
looked  at  by  more  than  a  hundred  people  once  a  year.  If 
you  build  a  church,  as  you  are  an  Episcopalian,  it  will 
neither  be  supported  nor  attended,  for  there  is  scarcely  one, 
besides  myself,  of  that  order  in  this  place.  And  as  to  the 
purchase  of  a  vessel,  if  done  at  all,  it  should  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nautical  education.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  the 
deed  that  will  make  you  forever  remembered,  is  to  establish 
and  endow  a  free  school.  You  will  thus  benefit  your  numer¬ 
ous  kinsfolk  and  their  grateful  posterity,  while  you  effec¬ 
tually  perpetuate  your  name.’  ” 

Since  Micajah  had  stopped  coming  to  Boston,  Sir  Isaac 
had  met  William  many  times  and  also  his  son-in-law  Jenks, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  when  the  Admiral  came  to 
Nantucket,  in  1826,  he  should  be  met  at  the  boat  by  William 
and  driven  to  his  big  new  house  on  Union  Street  for  enter¬ 
tainment. 


★  ★  ★ 

“Yes!  yes!  of  course  more  tea!’’  said  the  Admiral.  “But 
take  those  damn  cakes  away!  There’s  too  much  butter  in 
them  for  my  gout!” 

Sir  Isaac  filled  the  big  winged  chair  before  the  fire  and  he 
balanced  his  teacup  near  his  nose,  his  elbows  supported  by 
the  arms  of  the  chair. 

As  William  carried  the  plate  of  cakes  toward  the  kitchen 
door,  Sir  Isaac  called, 
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“Come  back  here,  William.  I  must  have  just  one  more. 
—  Now  take  them  out  of  my  sight.” 

Sir  Isaac  was  sixty-seven.  He  had  been  in  Nantucket 
several  days  and  all  things  were  progressing  well. 

William  Coffin  too  was  satisfied.  Sir  Isaac  had  arranged 
for  twenty-five  hundred  English  pounds  to  be  turned  into 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  establish  the  school  and  he  had 

given  his  consent  to  William’s  son,  William,  being  the  first 
principal. 

It  is  important  now.  Sir  Isaac,  that  we  select  the  first 
trustees,”  said  William. 

“I  have  thought  much  about  that,”  said  the  Admiral.  “I 
tried  to  talk  it  over  with  poor  old  Micajah,  but  he  is  too  far 
gone  to  be  of  any  help.  And  Zenas  is  about  as  bad;  he  is 
interested,  but  he  has  too  much  on  his  mind;  with  his  dropsy 
and  his  business  he  has  little  energy  to  give  to  my  plans.” 

Sir  Isaac  sipped  his  tea  and  William  waited. 

“Who  do  you  want  for  trustees,  William?  You  probably 
have  the  list  all  made  up  in  your  mind!” 

“Hardly  that,  Sir  Isaac!”  replied  William.  “But  I  have 
one  or  more  names  to  suggest  to  you.  You  have  met  Jared 
Coffin;  he  is  an  important  man  owning  large  shipholdings 
and  getting  ready  to  build  a  brick  house  on  Pleasant  Street. 
Gorham  and  Thaddeus  Coffin  are  important  men  and 
Ariel  —  those  are  all  men  who  should  be  considered.” 

“I  notice  that  you  don’t  mention  Zenas  or  any  of  Mica- 
jah’s  family!”  Sir  Isaac’s  mouth  twisted  and  he  stabbed  a 
finger  toward  William. 

“Zenas  will  never  be  any  better,”  and  William  refused  to 
notice  Sir  Isaac’s  reference.  “We  need  the  effective  men  of 
the  island  in  this  plan,  Sir  Isaac!” 

“And  what  about  young  men?”  asked  Sir  Isaac.  “All  those 
men  you  name  are  sixty  or  near  it.”  The  Admiral  tapped 
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the  arm  of  his  chair  and  he  said  with  considerable  deter¬ 
mination:  “I  want  that  young  son  of  Zenas’s  —  Charles,  that’s 
his  name!  I  like  the  way  he  talks.  He  will  be  the  moving 
force  in  that  big  oil  firm  when  Zenas  passes  on.” 

So  young  Charles  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Coffin  School  and  continued  as  a  trustee 
for  over  fifty  years  and  most  of  those  years  he  was  president 
of  the  board. 


★  ★  ★ 

To  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  (1759-1839,  son  of  William, 
son  of  Nathaniel,  son  of  James,  son  of  Tristram)  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Coffin  School  “for  Coffins  only”  was  a  joyful 
consummation  of  many  frustrations. 

He  was  a  British  Admiral,  but  he  was  also  a  New  England 
boy  with  the  Boston  and  Nantucket  Coffins  in  his  blood. 
Deep  within  him  was  the  perpetual  urge  to  have  a  vital  part 
in  the  life  of  the  widespread  Coffin  family  and  to  have  that 
part  on  the  island  of  Nantucket. 

Behind  all  was  his  own  desire  for  children  and  the  pursuit 
and  regime  of  home  habits;  and  in  all  this  he  was  thwarted. 

He  was  sent  away  from  Boston  in  those  impressionable 
years  of  the  early  teens.  The  Coffin  home  near  the  Common, 
the  Latin  School  in  the  rear  of  King’s  Chapel,  the  Province 
House  full  of  romance  around  the  corner,  twenty  families 
with  Coffin  blood,  providing  cousins  and  open  doors  to  a 
spirited  and  cheery  boy  —  all  this  he  left  at  fourteen;  the 
British  Navy  called  to  every  loyalist  in  Boston  and  Isaac  had 
to  respond. 

He  was  loyal  to  the  Navy.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
circumstances  put  him  in  the  waters  about  Nova  Scotia  with 
only  minor  engagements.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he 
was  a  captain  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  rear  admiral, 
vice  admiral,  and  finally  admiral. 
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During  all  these  years  deep  in  his  soul  was  the  yearning 
for  the  land  of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  family.  He  missed  no 
opportunity  to  return  to  Boston  and  New  England  and  so 
forceful  were  his  contacts  that  his  abilities  were  recognized 
and  Harvard  College  gave  him  an  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

During  the  same  period  the  King  of  England  made  him  a 
knight,  but  he  cared  more  for  his  Harvard  degree  than  for 
the  title  “Sir.” 

Then  came  the  final  event  in  the  series  of  frustrations. 
His  marriage  was  not  successful.  Elizabeth  Browne  of  Titley 
Court,  Herefordshire,  had  been  brought  up  in  a  home  with 
rigid  notions  of  religion  and  propriety;  she  was  considered 
exemplary  and  clever,  but  Sir  Isaac  found,  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,  that  she  had  some  eccentric  habits,  one  of  which  was  to 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  write  sermons.  Their 
separation  came  soon  after  the  marriage  and  while  he  made 
several  attempts  to  re-establish  a  home  life  with  her,  he  was 
never  successful.  She  lived  as  long  as  he  but  they  rarely  met. 

★  ★  ★ 

And  so  Sir  Isaac,  in  a  kind  of  loneliness,  walked  the  streets 
of  Nantucket  with  satisfaction.  He  breathed  the  fragrance 
from  the  salt  marshes  with  a  thirsty  appetite  and  felt  a  clan- 
pride  in  all  the  Coffins  he  met  and  reveled  in  the  old  Tris¬ 
tram  surge  to  dominate  and  determine  the  desires  and  des¬ 
tinations  of  his  descendants. 

In  the  archives  of  Massachusetts  is  the  application  for  the 
charter  of  the  Coffin  School.  It  was  allowed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  February,  1827,  and  the  name  was 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin’s  Lancastrian  School 

Its  stated  object  was  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  de¬ 
cency,  good  order  and  morality,  and  of  giving  a  good  Eng- 
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lish  education  to  the  young  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
late  Tristram  Coffin.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Around  the  big  dining-room  table  at  William  Coffin’s 
sat  Sir  Isaac  and  the  first  board  of  trustees.  Sir  Isaac  fingered 
the  charter  constantly;  he  laid  his  hand  flat  upon  it  as  he 
emphasized  a  point;  he  held  it  close  to  his  breast  and  his 
eyes  stared  beyond  the  walls  of  the  room  as  he  saw  a  shadowy 
line  of  Coffin  children  coming  and  growing  under  his  in¬ 
fluence. 

All  around  the  table  were  Coffins,  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  staunchest  men  of  Nantucket.  William  Coffin 
as  the  first  president  of  the  board  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
the  other  Coffins  were  Ariel,  Gorham,  Jared,  Thaddeus,  and 
at  the  end  the  youngest  member,  Charles. 

From  February  to  May  was  a  busy  time  for  William  Coffin 
and  his  son  William  junior.  A  “commodious  house”  on  Fair 
Street  was  secured.  Alterations  were  made.  Books  were 
bought  and  a  Miss  Meach  was  appointed  as  “preceptress” 
and  William  was  named  preceptor. 

The  Lancastrian  method,  so  popular  in  that  day,  was 
planned  and  put  into  effect.  Under  this  system  the  pupils 
were  used  as  monitors  and  tutors,  one  class  teaching  what 
it  had  learned  to  the  class  below  and  especially  helping  the 
lower  class  pupils  with  their  lessons.  In  this  way  a  few 
teachers  could  handle  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

In  one  paper  prepared  by  Sir  Isaac,  he  gives  his  idea  of  the 
method  of  the  Lancastrian  system: 

I  wish  the  school  regulated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  that 
plan,  or  any  improvement  thereon.  ...  In  each  school 
there  may  be  four  classes,  and  the  boy  most  conspicuous 
for  talents  and  proficiency  in  each  class  to  be  placed  at 
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the  head  of  that  class  as  a  monitor.  Each  boy  of  the 
senior  class  to  have  a  boy  of  the  second  class  to  instruct, 
and  each  boy  of  the  second  class  to  have  one  of  the  boys 
of  the  third  class  to  instruct,  etc.,  etc.  By  these  regulations 
knowledge  will  be  rapidly  diffused,  and  the  education  of 
the  young  soon  completed. 

The  school  opened  May  29,  1827.  Of  the  six  hundred 
Coffin  children  on  the  island,  two  hundred  and  thirty  en¬ 
rolled.  The  topics  of  study  were 

orthography 

reading 

writing 

arithmetic 

geography 

grammar 

The  textbooks  used  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 

public  schools”  established  in  Nantucket  at  about  the  same 
time: 

Cummings’  Spelling  Book 
Walker’s  Dictionary 
Pierpont’s  American  Class  Book 
Bascom’s  Writing  Book 
Colburn’s  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
Woodbridge’s  Geography 
Fowle’s  Grammar 

The  real  triumph  of  Sir  Isaac’s  life  came  two  years  later 
when  he  apin  visited  the  island  to  mark  the  progress  of  his 
school.  His  visit  must  have  been  a  very  grand  event  in  the 
life  of  the  island.  The  Inquirer,  the  weekly  paper  of  the 
period,  was  not  given  to  reporting  colorful  events;  it  spe- 
cialized  more  on  political  and  religious  matters,  and  one 
wi  1  find  a  more  illuminating  picture  of  the  town  life  in  the 
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advertisements  than  in  the  reading  columns.  Evidently  to 
the  editor,  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  Sir  Isaac’s  visit  was  of  such 
widespread  interest  that  he  felt  compelled  to  give  it  a  de¬ 
tailed  description. 

In  our  last  paper  we  could  only  announce  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Coffin;  now  we  are  enabled  to  give  some  in¬ 
teresting  particulars. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  wharf  to 
welcome  this  distinguished  friend  and  benefactor  with 
cheers,  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  display  of  flags  on 
the  shipping.  Jared  Coffin  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Admiral’s  school,  was  ready  with  his  carriage  to  receive 
his  noble  relative,  and  convey  him  to  his  hospitable  man¬ 
sion. 

It  was  about  noon  when  he  arrived;  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Preceptor  and  Preceptress  of  his  school, 
Mr.  Coffin  and  Miss  Meach,  accompanied  by  their  pupils, 
marched  in  procession  to  his  lodging  and  escorted  him  to 
the  commodious  house  in  which  the  scholars  of  his  sem¬ 
inary  are  instructed.  The  pupils  appeared  to  fine  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  spectacle  would  justly  rank  among  the  most 
interesting  the  world  exhibits. 

The  two  following  addresses,  the  first  written  and  de¬ 
livered  by  Master  Andrew  M.  Macy,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Macy,  and  a  pupil  of  the  school,  aged  fourteen,  and  the 
other  written  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  Bunker  —  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  —  also  a  pupil  of  the  school,  aged  fifteen  years, 
spoken  in  concert  by  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
stitution,  were  calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  touch  the 
feelings  in  an  affecting  manner. 

Address  by  Andrew  M.  Macy 

Sir:  —  If  we  should  approach  you  with  the  language 
of  praise,  or  attempt  to  recount  the  numerous  benefits 
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you  have  bestowed  on  us,  words  would  be  wanting  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude;  and  we  would  rather  fall  short  in 
thanks  than  seem  to  address  you  in  words  of  adulation. 

We  esteem  it  a  privilege,  and  one  greatly  to  be  prized 
that  we  are  allowed  to  meet  face  to  face,  and  to  join 
hands  with  our  benefactor.  When  an  individual,  from 
the  mere  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  bestows 
the  blessing  of  education  on  a  whole  community,  he 
merits  the  warmest  gratitude  from  every  class  of  people. 

Of  such  benevolence  you  have  given  an  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  foundation  of  this  institution.  We  welcome 
you  back  to  our  country,  to  this  island,  the  dwelling  place 
of  our  common  ancestors  and  to  these  halls  to  which  you 
first  welcomed  us. 

We  consider  it  a  token  of  continued  kindness,  that  at 
your  advanced  age  of  life,  you  should  be  willing  to  brave 
the  storms  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  that  you  might  once 
more  behold  your  native  land,  and  receive  the  hearty  wel¬ 
come  of  your  friends  and  relatives. 

We  thank  you  for  this  kind  visit  to  us,  for  the  benev¬ 
olent  institution  you  have  founded;  and  we  would  once 
more  repeat  our  ardent  wishes  that  you  may  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  happy  reflections  that  must  attend  a  life  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  benevolence. 

Lines  wTitten  by  Sarah  C.  Bunker ,  and  spoken  in  concert  by 
the  girls  of  the  Coffin  School ,  July  30,  1829: 

Again  thy  safe  return  we  greet, 

Our  hearts  with  joy  and  rapture  beat. 

Our  benefactor  thus  to  meet, 

A  welcome  guest; 

While  gratitude  with  transport  sweet 
Inspires  each  breast. 
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Encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Fame, 

Perpetual  honors  crown  thy  name. 

Thy  generous  bounty  we’ll  proclaim, 

With  hearts  sincere; 

And  while  we  may  thy  kindness  claim 
Thy  name  revere. 

Should  fortune  smile  on  future  years, 

Or  prove  adverse,  and  shroud  with  tears 
The  prospect,  which  so  bright  appears, 

Like  morning  rays  — 

Midst  all  our  pleasures,  hopes  or  fears 
Thy  name  we’ll  praise. 

May  Heaven  in  mercy  grant  to  thee 
Protracted  life,  that  thou  mayst  see 
Thy  children  (for  we  claim  to  be 
consanguine)  here 
Unite  thy  name  with  Liberty, 

A  name  so  dear. 

And  may  each  blessing  Heaven  can  send 
The  evening  of  thy  life  attend;  — 

In  glory  may  thy  sun  descend, 

No  cloud  to  lower,  — 

Thy  noble  deeds  a  solace  lend, 

To  latest  hour. 

The  emotions  of  the  Admiral  were  of  that  mixed  and 
indescribable  nature,  which  fill  the  bosom  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist  while  beholding  the  happy  consequences  of  his 
beneficence.  When  he  addressed  the  school,  the  organs 
of  speech  were  inadequate  to  give  utterance  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  heart. 

On  Monday  the  Admiral  visited  the  female  department 
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of  the  school,  and  witnessed  the  regular  routine  of  exer¬ 
cises;  and  on  Tuesday  he  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  boys’ 
department.  On  these  occasions  the  performances  of  the 
scholars  were  equally  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
skill  and  assiduity  of  their  teachers.  The  Admiral  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  a  pertinent  and  appropriate  manner,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  progress  and 
improvement  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  school.  He  adverted  to  the  advantages  that  result  from 
a  good  education;  and  in  an  impressive  manner  directed 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  future  walks  and  voca¬ 
tions  of  life,  in  which  he  confidently  hoped  they  would 
move  as  useful  intelligent  citizens,  as  ornaments  to  our 
happy  country.  The  scene  was  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  no  one  could  refrain  from  wishing  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  distinguished  founder  of  this  excellent  sem¬ 
inary. 

Nanutcket  Inquirer  of  August  8,  1829. 

As  we  see  this  picture  of  the  gouty  admiral  moving  in  the 
midst  of  the  children,  he  may  have  thought  that  one  of  his 
prayers  was  being  answered,  for  in  the  Admiral’s  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  found  this  moving  petition  in  Sir  Isaac’s  hand¬ 
writing: 

Isaac  Coffin,  his  book 

God  gave  him  grace  therein  to  look 

Not  only  look  but  understand 

That  learning  is  better  than  house  or  land 

For  when  house  and  land  and  money  is  spent 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

With  his  heart  aglow,  Sir  Isaac  returned  to  Boston  and  his 
first  act  was  to  sit  down  and  write  to  William  Coffin: 

No  event  in  my  life  has  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than 
my  late  visit  to  Nantucket. 
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As  you  have,  from  the  commencement  of  my  efforts  to 
form  the  establishment  for  our  young  relations,  mainly 
contributed  thereto,  I  beg  once  more  to  offer  you  my  best 
thanks. 

You  will  hear  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Brig,  giving  the  boys  plenty  of  pumpkins, 
squashes,  apples  and  good  advice. 

They  go  to  their  work  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

I  pray  God  that  they  may  make  good  men. 

They  clear  out  this  day  and  sail  tomorrow. 

Little  or  no  gout  since  we  parted.  I  start  for  New 
York  tomorrow. 

Kind  regards  to  your  family,  the  Trustees,  your  son, 
and  the  children,  and  all  relations. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Isaac  Coffin 

In  this  letter  his  reference  to  “the  brio-”  is  interesting. 
Apparently  the  establishment  of  the  Coffin  School  did  not 
entirely  satisfy  him.  He  was  a  sailor.  Nantucket  was  a 
sailor-town.  He  wanted  to  do  something  directly  towards 
making  Nantucket  boys  into  sailor-men. 

He  bought  a  brig  named  Clio  and  equipped  it  as  a  train¬ 
ing  ship  for  twenty  Nantucket  boys  and  appointed  Lieut- 
tenant  Alexander  B.  Pinkham  from  the  United  States  Navy 
in  command.  The  first  cruises  were  to  Quebec  and  then  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  that  the  boys  might  learn  of  cold  and  warm 
latitude. 

Sir  Isaac  had  a  good  time  giving  minute  directions  about 
what  these  boys  should  wear  and  study  and  do: 

.  .  .  blue  jackets  and  trousers  of  good  cloth,  blue  knit 
stockings  (of  worsted  in  the  winter  and  cotton  in  the 
summer) . 
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On  the  right  arm  ...  a  red  anchor  .  .  . 

Great-coats  .  .  .  lined  with  baize  made  of  No.  6  canvas 
and  painted. 

Besides  navigation  and  the  sciences  of  haudralics,  pneu¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy  .  .  .  [the  boys  had 
to  learn]  caulking  and  joining,  carpentry  and  blacksmith- 
ing,  slaughtering,  pickling  and  baking. 

Wrestling,  swimming  and  the  use  of  broad-sword  were 
included. 

From  Cheltenham  in  England,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  Sir  Isaac  watched  with  lively  interest  the  many 
benefactions  he  had  made,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Eng¬ 
land.  One  day  in  1839  he  wrote  a  generous  check  and  sent 
it  to  the  Royal  Navy  Charity.  In  the  accompanying  letter  he 
said,  with  his  usual  touch  of  humor,  that  he  sent  the  check 
“for  fear”  he  should  “slip  his  wind  and  forget  all  about  it.” 

He  died  a  few  days  later. 

II.  The  Great  Fire  of  1846  drew  Charles  G.  and  Henry 

Coffin  more  deeply  into  the  town  affairs. 

On  a  warm  July  night,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
near  midnight,  a  tiny  flame  from  an  overheated  stovepipe 
in  a  hat  store  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  (site  now 
occupied  by  Nantucket  Spa)  started  a  fire  that  put  one-third 
of  the  town  in  ashes  before  dawn. 

★  ★  ★ 

Twilight,  the  day  after  the  fire. 

Charles  G.  Coffin  brought  a  chair  out  of  his  big  brick 
house  on  Main  Street  and  placed  it  on  the  grass  where  he 
could  get  what  breeze  was  blowing.  He  had  slept  nearly  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  waked  suddenly,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  felt  in  his  arms  the 
heavy  town  records  that  he  had  carried  from  the  burning 
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Town  House.  His  arms  ached,  his  legs  were  sore  with  over¬ 
exertion,  his  face  was  blistered  with  the  heat,  and  thoueh 
he  had  slept,  he  had  not  rested. 

He  looked  across  the  street  to  where  his  brother  Henry’s 
brick  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and  gardens 
that  were  the  pride  of  the  town.  How  fortunate  they  had 
been!  With  more  west  in  the  wind  the  fire  would  have  swept 
up  Main  Street  and  these  two  new  brick  houses  would  have 
been  in  ashes.  As  he  looked  down  Main  Street,  he  could  see 
the  ruins  still  smoking.  The  Pacific  Bank  at  the  head  of  the 
business  square  had  been  saved,  but  not  before  the  wooden 
observatory  used  by  William  and  Maria  Mitchell,  on  the 
roof  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  And  a  great  black  cloud  of 
smoke  was  still  rising  high,  north  of  the  bank,  from  the 
burnt  area. 

Charles  had  hardly  settled  in  his  chair  when  Henry  came 
out  of  the  front  door  opposite  and  crossed  the  street  to  join 
his  brother. 

“Henry,  I’ll  try  to  find  you  a  chair,”  said  Charles.  “Half 
the  furniture  is  out  in  the  back  yard  where  the  boys  were 
preparing  to  load  it  into  the  carts.” 

He  returned  from  the  house  in  a  moment  and  placed  the 
chair  he  brought  for  his  brother. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  helped  you  last  night,  Charles!”  said 
Henry,  “but  I  didn’t  dare  to  leave  the  house  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Never  before  have  I  realized  how  many  children  we 
had  and  how  much  attention  they  need  in  a  fire!  All  of  my 
six  but  Eunice,  the  baby,  were  out  here  in  the  street,  and  all 
of  your  eight  joined  them,  except  Abbott,  your  baby.  It 
was  fireworks  to  them  until  the  heat  began  to  come  up  Main 
Street,  and  that  frightened  them.  Then  we  decided  that  we 
might  have  to  move  our  valuables,  and  your  older  boys, 
Frederick  and  Zenas  and  Charles,  with  my  Charles  Frederick 
to  help,  joined  the  hired  men  in  loading  the  carts. 
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“Charles!  What  is  this  story  I  hear  about  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  fighting  as  to  which  one  should  play  the  stream  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  fire?  I  am  told  that  if  they  hadn’t  wrangled  about 
having  the  honor,  and  had  put  a  hose  into  the  cistern  in 
front  of  the  Manufacturer’s  Bank  [location:  Pacific  Club] 
the  fire  would  have  been  stopped,  and  never  spread.” 

“I  guess  the  less  said  about  it  the  better,  Henry.  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  true!  I  got  there  right  in  the  middle  of  the  fuss;  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  companies  was  at  a  white  heat!  They  had 
raced  down  Main  Street  neck  and  neck!  They  arrived  at  the 
cistern  together!  Job  Coleman  and  I  arrived  while  they  were 
arguing.  We  pushed  into  the  crowd  and  being  selectmen, 
they  listened  to  us.  Number  8,  ‘The  Fountain,’  put  its 
hose  into  the  cistern  and  pumped  the  water  into  Number  6, 
The  Cataract,’  and  we  soon  had  a  good  smart  stream  pour¬ 
ing  into  Geary’s  store;  but  it  was  too  late!  By  that  time 
Washington  Hall,  next  west,  was  in  flames  and  the  streams 
of  water  were  of  no  account. 

“Then  all  the  selectmen  arrived.  We  got  together  and 
everybody  crowded  around  us  and  cried  out  for  us  to  do 
something.  Somebody  cried,  ‘Blow  up  some  of  the  buildings 
and  stop  the  hre!’  Captain  Sturgis  of  the  U.S.  cutter  offered 
to  bring  some  gunpowder  ashore,  and  that  increased  the  cry 
to  ‘blow  up  some  buildings.’  Henry,  it  didn’t  seem  a  wise 
thing  to  me  —  piles  of  dry  lumber  might  only  spread  the 
fire!  But  there  didn’t  seem  much  else  that  we  could  do,  so 
the  two  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Orange  Street  were  blown 
up  and  I  guess  that  getting  those  buildings  down  and  keep¬ 
ing  Phillip  Folger’s  brick  house  on  the  west  corner  of  Orange 
Street  wet  really  did  stop  the  fire  from  coming  up  Main 
Street  and  burning  us  out  of  house  and  home.” 

‘  Somebody  told  me,”  said  Henry,  “that  you  saved  the 
town  records.” 
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“I  only  helped  Obed  Swain  and  Alfred  Folger  bring  them 
out  of  the  Town  House.  That  is  when  I  got  this  blistered 
face.  The  Town  House  was  gutted;  nothing  but  the  brick 
walls  stand  today.” 

“Have  the  selectmen  any  plans?”  asked  Henry. 

“We  were  so  exhausted  at  six  this  morning  that  we  agreed 
that  any  plans  made  in  that  condition  would  be  worthless. 
We  all  felt  that  the  day  should  be  spent  in  each  man  making 
a  general  survey  while  he  looked  after  his  own  affairs,  then 
tonight,  after  we  had  had  some  rest,  we  would  get  together 
at  the  Town  House  and  begin  an  estimate  of  what  we  have 
lost  and  what  the  town  had  better  do.”  As  Charles  said  this, 
his  face  wore  the  expression  of  a  man  facing  a  load  too 
heavy  to  lift. 

“Why,  Charles,  what  can  you  do?  Think  of  that  burned 
area  between  Main  Street  and  Broad  Street!  Why!  there 
must  have  been  two  hundred  families  living  there—  cer¬ 
tainly  nearly  a  thousand  people  homeless  tonight.  We  have 
people  in  every  bed  and  on  every  sofa.” 

“A  woman,”  said  Charles,  “was  brought  to  our  house  and 
her  baby  was  born  before  the  fire  was  under  control.  Doctor 
Fearing  told  me  it  was  a  boy  and  he  hoped  to  keep  it  alive!” 

'  The  doctor  came  over  to  my  house  this  morning  and 
asked  for  bandage  cloth  and  lint;  he  said  that  he  could  get 
no  drugs  or  medicine  —  all  the  drugstores  were  destroyed. 
Charles!  We  are  in  a  fearful  mess!  When  that  oil  burst  from 
the  casks  on  Straight  Wharf  and  ran  out  over  the  water  in 
the  harbor  and  then  took  fire,  some  of  the  men  who  were  out 
in  small  boats  were  badly  burned  and  just  escaped  with  their 
lives.  We  were  lucky  that  the  fire  didn’t  reach  our  ware¬ 
house  and  oil  on  Commercial  Wharf!” 

Charles  rose,  for  it  was  nearly  seven  o’clock. 

The  brothers  carried  the  chairs  into  the  house. 
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“If  you  get  back  early  enough,  come  in  and  tell  me  what 
happened  at  the  meeting,”  said  Henry. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  selectmen  estimated  that  in  six  hours  thirty-six  acres 
of  the  town,  with  homes  and  business  buildings,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  Suffering,  sickness,  and  despair  were  in  every 
household  of  the  town.  Over  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
property  had  been  destroyed. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  Town  Meeting. 

The  selectmen  issued  the  emergency  warrant.  It  was 
posted  in  the  usual  public  places,  and  the  citizens  were  called 
to  meet  at  the  Town  House  “this  evening  at  seven  o’clock.” 

(1)  To  elect  a  moderator. 

(2)  To  take  into  consideration  what  may  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  great  calamity  by  fire  on  the  14th 
inst.  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  emergency 
of  the  case  may  require. 

That  meeting  of  the  town  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
that  continued  for  many  evenings. 

Charles  and  Henry  attended  every  one  and  served  on 
most  of  the  committees. 

There  was  a  committee  to  “ascertain  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  and  the  individuals  who  had  lost  property,  and  also  the 
amount  of  insurance  due  them.” 

A  committee  was  formed  to  make  a  public  appeal  for 
assistance;  another  to  “seek  out  objects  of  distress  and  afford 
them  relief.”  Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
this  object.  Another  committee  of  twenty  of  the  leading  cit¬ 
izens  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

Finally  this  first  meeting  closed  with 

Voted:  that  all  persons  knowing  of  cases  of  distress  will 
report  the  same  to  the  selectmen. 
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Charles  worked  hard  on  the  public  appeal.  Here  are  some 
of  its  sentences: 

Friends  —  The  undersigned,  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 
Nantucket,  have  been  constituted  by  a  vote  of  the  town  a 
committee  to  ask  at  your  hands  such  aid  as  you  may  feel 
able  to  render  to  our  unfortunate  and  distressed  people. 

One-third  of  our  town  is  in  ashes.  .  .  .  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  Town  is  consumed.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Dry  Goods,  a  Grocery,  or  Provision  store  left  standing, 
and  what  more  particularly  threatens  immediate  distress, 
the  stocks  contained  in  them,  so  rapidly  the  conflagration 
spread,  are  almost  utterly  destroyed. 

There  is  not  food  enough  in  town  to  keep  wide-spread 
suffering  from  hunger  at  bay  a  single  week.  Seven-eighths 
of  our  mechanics  are  without  shops,  stock  or  tools  —  they 
have  lost  them  all,  even  the  means  of  earning  bread.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  are  without  a  roof  to  cover  them,  a  bed 
to  lie  upon,  and  many  of  them  even  without  a  change  of 
raiment.  Widow's  and  old  men  have  been  stripped  of  their 
all;  they  have  no  hopes  for  the  future,  except  such  as  are 
founded  upon  the  humanity  of  others. 

We  are  in  deep  trouble.  We  cannot  of  ourselves  relieve 
the  whole  distress,  and  we  are  compelled  to  call  upon 
those  who  have  not  been  visited  like  ourselves,  for  aid,  in 
this  our  hour  of  necessity.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  make  up 
our  loss,  to  replace  the  property  which  the  conflagration 
has  destroyed,  but  to  aid  us,  so  far  as  you  feel  called  upon 
by  duty  and  humanity,  in  keeping  direct  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  from  among  us,  until  we  can  look  round  and  see  what 
is  to  be  done.  .  .  . 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  immediate.  Citizens  of 
Boston  sent  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Large  and  small  towns 
all  over  New  England  sent  money  and  clothing.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  22,  the  steamboat  Bradford  Durfee  arrived  from 
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Fall  River  with  a  large  number  of  passengers  ready  to  help; 
also  with  bedding,  bedsteads,  garments  of  all  sizes,  boots  and 
shoes.  The  owners  of  the  steamboat  contributed  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  as  well  as  the  money  paid  by  the  passengers  for 
their  passage,  and  brought  from  Fall  River  citizens,  over 
eleven  hundred  dollars. 

The  Coffin  brothers  worked  hard  on  the  rearrangement  of 
the  streets  in  the  burned  district.  The  wide  Main  Street,  as 
we  know  it  today,  is  the  result  of  the  careful  planning  of  the 
committee  on  relocation  of  streets.  Before  the  fire  the 
burned  area  had  many  little  alleys  and  lanes  which  were  dis¬ 
continued,  giving  more  space  for  building  and  permitting 
the  widening  of  many  streets.  The  well-proportioned  brick 
blocks  on  each  side  of  Main  Street  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  fire  and  the  business  square,  with  the  Pacific  Bank  at 
the  west  end  and  the  Pacific  Club  at  the  east  end,  became 
the  center  of  the  island  life. 

Six  weeks  after  the  fire,  the  burned  area  presented  a  very 
different  appearance;  mechanics  of  every  trade  had  worked 
night  and  day  and  over  sixty  stores  and  shops  were  rising  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  island. 

★  ★  ★ 

III.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Atheneum  Library  and  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  were 
sponsored  by  Charles  and  Henry  Coffin. 

A  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  shareholders  of  the  Athe¬ 
neum  Library  met  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Charles  and 
Henry  were  among  them.  The  library  building  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground;  hundreds  of  books,  old  documents, 
and  all  the  curios  brought  back  by  the  whalers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  in  ashes.  William  Mitchell,  the  president, 
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and  Maria  Mitchell,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  the 
librarian,  began  agitating  the  replacement  of  the  library  be¬ 
fore  the  ashes  were  cold. 

A  statement  preserved  says: 

The  destruction  of  this  Library  and  the  loss  at  the  same 
time  of  that  of  the  Coffin  School  and  many  private 
libraries,  leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  more  desti¬ 
tute  of  reading  resources  than  ever  before.  Circumstances 
call  for  unusual  exertions. 

The  presence  of  Charles  and  Henry  at  this  meeting  was  a 
ready  and  vigorous  expression  of  their  long  interest  in  the 
Atheneum.  As  young  men,  they  were  identified  with  the 
movement  for  a  library  in  the  town.  In  1820  seven  young 
men  started  this  movement  with  twenty-six  books.  They 
called  themselves 

Nantucket  Mechanics’  Social  Library  Association 

Three  years  later,  another  group  formed  the 

Columbian  Library  Society 

And  four  years  after,  the  two  groups  combined  under  the 
name 

United  Library  Association 

In  1833  Charles  and  Henry  promoted  the  buying  of  the 
lot  on  Main  Street  where  later  Henry  built  his  brick  house 
opposite  the  house  built  by  Charles.  The  promoters  offered 
to  give  the  lot  to  the  United  Library  Association  if  they 
would  raise  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  build  a  brick 
building  suitable  for  a  library  room,  lecture  room,  and 
museum. 

Forty-two  hundred  dollars  was  raised,  but  the  lot  proved 
to  be  too  small,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  the  Universalist  Church,  then  located  at  the 
corner  of  Federal  and  lower  Pearl  Streets,  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Atheneum,  and  the  church  building  was  converted  into 
a  library,  a  lecture  hall,  and  a  museum. 

The  Nantucket  Atheneum  was  then  incorporated.  The 
year  was  1834. 

The  brothers,  Charles  and  Henry,  had  been  active  in  al¬ 
most  every  step  of  the  library  history  and  the  loss  of  the 
Atheneum  by  fire  affected  them  deeply.  They  both  served 
on  committees  for  the  restoration  of  the  library  and  the 
building.  They  supported  some  very  radical  ideas  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the  plan  of  rooms  within. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  a  few  days  after  the  fire,  they 
instructed  the  building  committee  to  submit  “plans  of  a 
front  to  be  drawn”;  the  plan  must  provide  for  “three  en¬ 
trances  and  have  the  hall  above.”  These  records,  while  not 
giving  details,  show  that  the  classical  emphasis  was  influenc¬ 
ing  the  trustees  and  that  the  example  set  by  William  Had- 
wen  in  building  the  “portico  houses”  on  Main  Street  oppo¬ 
site  the  “Three  Bricks”  was  having  its  effect  on  all  who  were 
rebuilding. 

The  new  building  was  planned  for  three  purposes:  a  hall 

upstairs  for  lectures,  a  library  and  a  museum  on  the  lower 
floor. 

The  rebuilding  began  almost  before  the  ashes  were  cold. 
Six  months  later,  in  February,  1847,  the  library  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Donations  of  books  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  publishers,  from  Nantucket  people, 
among  them  Charles  and  Henry,  had  been  received  and 
arranged  by  Maria  Mitchell,  the  librarian. 

Charles  served  on  the  committee  to  secure  curios  and  relics 
for  the  museum;  Henry  was  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  hall  and  the  lectures.  Within  the  year  Charles  was 
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put  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  there  he  served  for  thirty- 
four  years  until  his  death;  the  last  ten  years  he  was  president 
of  the  board. 


★  ★  ★ 

While  Nantucket  was  rebuilding  the  material  structure  of 
the  town,  the  Atheneum  trustees  felt  a  keen  responsibility 
to  lift  and  inspire  the  intellectual  ideas  of  the  people.  In 
the  winter  of  1846  and  the  spring  of  1847  a  series  of  lectures 
was  provided.  In  this  series,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
May,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  secured  for  six  lectures. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  forty-three  years  old  and  at  the  highest 
point  in  his  popularity.  His  diary  and  letters  show  that  he 
arrived  on  the  island  Tuesday,  May  4,  and  “was  comfort¬ 
ably  established  at  Mrs.  Parker’s  Mansion  House.” 

He  was  taken  to  the  library  in  the  afternoon  and  there 
met  Maria  Mitchell  and  some  of  the  trustees.  His  auto¬ 
graph  may  be  seen  in  the  “guest  book”  of  the  library. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  shown  about  the  island,  and  on 
Thursday  night  he  began  his  lectures  in  the  Atheneum  Hall. 
Three  lectures  of  the  course  were  given  on  the  evenings  of 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  remaining  three  on 
the  following  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  “Representative  Men.” 
The  substance  of  the  lectures  was  published  a  few  years  later 
in  an  essay  with  that  title.  Among  the  men  considered  were 
Plato  and  Swedenborg. 

On  Sunday  he  read  his  lecture  on  “Worship”  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

No  account  of  these  lectures  is  preserved.  The  Nantucket 
Inquirer  was  published  each  week  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday.  Advertisements  of  the  lectures  appear  in  these 
issues,  but  no  detailed  account  of  them.  The  issue  for  Mon- 
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day,  May  10,  may  have  carried  a  story  of  the  substance  of  the 
first  three  lectures;  in  fact,  we  may  conclude  that  it  did,  be- 
cause  no  copy  of  the  issue  can  be  found  in  any  file.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  that  issue  early  became  a  prized  item,  and 

when  hies  in  the  different  libraries  were  bound,  no  copy 
could  be  found. 

But  if  his  lectures  on  Plato  and  Swedenborg  made  little 
impression  on  Nantucketers,  the  island,  its  people,  and  its 
stories  made  a  notable  impression  on  Emerson. 

He  writes  to  his  little  daughter  Ellen  that  the  island  ‘‘has 
no  woods,  no  trees,  and  hardly  any  fences”;  he  tells  her  that 
there  are  wide  bare  commons,”  “a  few  nibbling  sheep,”  “no 
stones,  and  that  “all  the  people  here  live  by  killing  whales.” 

The  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Essex  when  attacked  by  an 
enormous  whale  captured  his  mind,  for  he  writes  of  it  to 
little  Ellen,  but  does  not  refer  to  young  Coffin  who  gave  his 
life  that  the  others  in  a  drifting  boat  might  live.  In  his  diary 
he  is  more  detailed.  He  writes: 

The  young  man  sacrificed  by  lot  in  the  boat  of  the 

Essex  was  named  Coffin,  nephew  of  Captain  Pollard  and 

a  schoolmate  of  Edward  Gardner. 

The  story  of  Isaac  Hussey  is  told  in  detail  because  Mr. 
Emerson  met  Hussey  on  the  boat  and  asked  him  questions 
about  his  mishap  in  a  whaleboat.  Hussey  was  just  about  to 
lance  a  whale  when,  by  a  sudden  fluke  of  the  monster,  he 
found  himself  thrown  into  the  water;  coming  up  in  the 
boiling  suds,  he  still  had  his  lance  in  hand  and  swam  forward 
and  killed  the  whale.  Mr.  Emerson’s  question  was  charac¬ 
teristic,  “And  what  did  you  think  about?” 

During  the  week  on  the  island,  Emerson  met  Walter 
Folger  who  came  from  the  same  stock  as  Benjamin  Franklin; 
Walter  Folger  had  the  width  and  quickness  of  interest  of 
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Franklin  in  everything  scientific  and  mechanical.  Folger  was 
also  interested  in  legal  tangles  so  that  he  read  law,  became 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  served  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  and  as  a  Congressman  at  Washington. 
Emerson  saw  the  astronomical  clock  made  by  Walter  when 
he  was  twenty-one  which  someone  said  “did  everything  but 
predict  the  weather.” 

Emerson  was  interested  in  the  Mitchells  who  also  came 
from  the  same  stock  as  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Walter  Fol¬ 
ger.  William  was  the  astronomer  of  the  town;  he  could  cal¬ 
culate  the  time  and  set  the  chronometers  of  the  whalers  be¬ 
fore  they  started  on  their  long  voyages;  William’s  daughter 
Maria  was  “sweeping  the  heavens”  with  her  father,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  book  specialist  of  the  town  as  librarian  of  the 
Atheneum  Library.  Before  the  year  would  end,  she  would 
discover  a  new  comet  with  a  telescope  made  by  her  father; 
for  this  discovery  (October  1,  1847)  she  was  given  a  gold 
medal  by  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Emerson’s  interest  in  all  that  he  heard  and  saw  in  Nan¬ 
tucket  is  quite  minutely  recorded.  He  writes: 

Fifty  people  own  five-sevenths  of  the  island. 

“Grass  widows”  they  call  the  wives  of  those  absent  from 
home  four  or  five  years. 

On  the  beach  every  blade  of  grass  makes  a  circle  in  the 
sand. 

That  the  “lecture  committee”  had  some  misgivings  about 
the  way  the  lectures  given  by  Emerson  and  others  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  appreciated  is  reflected  in  a  report  found  in  the 
Atheneum  records  a  few  months  later: 

The  floor  and  seats  are  shamefully  defiled,  not  only 
with  nut  shells  and  apple  cores,  but  with  the  ingrained 
stains  of  the  extract  of  tobacco.  This  is  a  sad  example  of 
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the  inconsistent  elements  combined  in  our  natures:  that 
persons  who  can  relish,  or  who  have  enough  sense  of  what 
belongs  to  good  taste  to  pretend  to  relish,  intellectual  per- 
formances  should  degrade  themselves  and  offend  their 
associates  with  such  depravity  of  manners  as  is  indicated 
by  the  floor  of  our  lecture-room. 

Henry  Coffin’s  name  is  among  those  signed  at  the  end  of 
this  report;  he  was  a  member  of  a  total  abstinence  society 
and  most  particular  and  conservative  in  all  his  habits. 

Henry  Coffin’s  grand  tour  to  Madeira ,  London  and 
Paris  came  before  his  marriage. 

Travel  was  bred  into  the  sinews  of  the  Coffins. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Henry  concerns  a  trip  to  Boston  in 
the  year  1816.  He  is  a  boy  nine  years  old.  His  uncle  Isaac 
writes  to  a  business  friend,  Jonathan  Amory,  and  arranges 
for  Henry  to  pay  him  a  visit.  “Keep  him  in  order,”  Uncle 

Isaac  writes.  He  is  a  wild  Genius;  do  not  credit  him  a 
cent.” 

Henry  next  appears  when  he  is  twelve  among  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  boys  and  girls  who  went  to  Providence  and  enrolled 
in  Friends  School,  reopened  in  1819  after  it  had  been  closed 
many  years.  It  took  one  day  s  sailing  in  a  sloop  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  to  New  Bedford,  then  one  day’s  ride  in  a  stage  to 

Providence  and  to  the  home  of  Moses  Brown,  the  founder 
of  the  school. 

Two  young  women  from  Nantucket  were  teachers  -  Mary 
Mitchell  and  Dorcas  Gardner  —  and  several  boys  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  were  among  the  pupils:  William  H.  Macy  (author 
of  There  She  Blows ,  Obed  Mitchell,  Charles  G.  and  George 
C.  Gardner. 

Henry  did  not  remain  at  the  school.  The  boy  who  had 
enjoyed  the  life  of  Zenas  Coffin’s  home  on  Pine  Street  would 
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not  adjust  himself  to  the  meager  life  of  the  struggling  school. 
Meals  consisting  of  beans  and  pork  and  milk,  with  molasses 
and  hulled  corn,  would  not  be  endured.  But  Henry  made  a 
crude  and  colored  picture  of  the  school  which  records  that 
his  days  there  were  not  devoid  of  some  prized  memories. 

As  he  grew  older  he  traveled  for  his  health  as  well  as  for 
business.  He  was  a  faithful  letter-writer  and  a  glimpse  of 
him  is  given  in  his  letters  as  he  tried  to  share  with  his  family 
the  pleasures  of  his  travels. 

Charleston,  S.C.  3  mo  29,  1832 
Dear  Mother  Brothers  &  Sisters: 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  at  4  o’clock  after  a  pleasant 
passage  except  a  gale  of  wind  the  26th  at  night  off  Cape 
Haterass  we  took  the  wind  in  a  squall  with  rain  which 
continued  all  that  night  but  it  was  fair  8c  we  were  under 
snug  sail  &  had  nothing  to  do  but  scud  before  the  wind 
passed  Cape  Haterass  at  10  that  night  next  day  more  mod¬ 
erate  8c  fair  all  day  made  a  fine  run  next  morning  hove  to 
off  Charleston  at  4  o’clock  awaiting  for  Pilot,  land  in  sight 
at  9  got  a  Pilot  and  at  3  made  sail  8c  run  in  over  the  bar, 
found  Thomas  Coffin  8c  Capt  J  Baker  here  8c  called  on 
Leland  8c  Brother  8c  they  recommended  to  us  a  boarding 
house  which  is  a  very  good  one  the  same  that  they  board 
at  which  makes  it  seem  very  pleasant. 

The  weather  is  very  warm  8c  pleasant  here  the  trees  have 
passed  their  bloom  since  which  their  has  been  a  hard  frost 
8c  killed  all  the  fruit,  their  is  in  market  plenty  Oranges 
PineApples  Plantains,  Bananas,  Asparagus,  Radishes  New 
Turnips,  salads  etc  there  is  a  railroad  here  8c  I  think  I 
shall  take  a  ride  tomorrow  It  runs  only  15  miles,  I  think 
my  health  is  improving  slowly  have  not  had  any  pains 
at  stomach  of  any  consequence  since  leaving  home  I  can¬ 
not  yet  determine  when  I  shall  return  nor  which  way  the 
travel  by  land  is  very  bad  from  here  in  any  direction. 
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Chs  —  the  yellowpine  timber  we  sent  for  has  not  been 
sent,  Leland  could  not  find  any  vessel  that  would  take  a 
cargoe  freights  being  very  high  &  that  not  a  desirable 
cargoe  at  any  time,  I  shall  send  it  on  now  if  I  can  find  a 
vessel  to  take  it,  oil  is  very  dull  sale  here  from  your  dear 
Brother 

Henry. 

In  1833  Henry  took  a  “grand  tour”  to  Madeira,  London, 
and  Paris.  He  wrote  a  diary  with  vivid  descriptions  of  what 
he  did  and  where  he  went. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  journey:  his  health  and 
his  coming  marriage  to  Eliza  Starbuck. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  beaten  a  path  from  Zenas’s  big 
house  on  Pine  Street  to  the  conspicuous  “three-decker” 
house  recently  completed  by  Levi  Starbuck  on  Fair  Street 
(Ships  Inn).  He  and  Eliza  had  driven  about  the  island,  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  favorite  walk  to  the  South  Shore,  joined 
in  the  squantums  at  Quaise,  and  enjoyed  many  picnics 
and  parties  at  “Spring  Gardens”  (Tashama  Farm),  Levi 
Starbucks  summer  farm  and  one  of  the  places  on  the  island 
where  many  romances  led  to  couples  “standing  up  together 
in  marriage.” 

Marriage  was  set  for  the  autumn  of  1833;  he  must  be  in 
the  best  of  health. 

The  brothers  had  built  a  new  ship  and  named  her  for 
themselves,  Charles  and  Henry.  The  first  voyage  of  this 
new  ship  would  start  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Henry  seized 
the  idea  that  nothing  would  do  him  more  good  and  prepare 
him  for  his  marriage  better  than  to  sail  out  of  Nantucket 
on  the  Charles  and  Henry ,  leaving  her  at  Madeira  while  she 
went  on  to  the  Pacific.  He  had  long  wanted  to  go  to  Madeira 
and  see  for  himself  the  beauties  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
shrubs  of  that  remarkable  island. 
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This  trip  began  with  a  race  between  two  ships,  one  of  the 
excitements  of  those  whaling  days. 

On  a  glorious  day  in  November,  two  whaleships  sailed 
from  Nantucket.  On  the  walks’*  of  Nantucket  houses  many 
spyglasses  were  pointed  at  these  ships,  and  clear  in  the  small 
circle  could  be  seen  two  house  flags,  one  with  two  white  per~ 
pendicular  bars  and  a  blue  bar  between  them,  the  flag  of 
the  Starbucks  on  the  Loper  owned  by  Joseph  Starbuck.  The 
other  flag  had  two  bright  red  pennants  joined  at  the  base, 
the  flag  of  C.  O.  and  H.  Coffin  on  the  new  and  sparkling 
Charles  and  Henry ,  under  command  of  Captain  George  Joy. 

The  first  day  of  the  race  was  disappointing  to  the  young 
Coffin  aboard,  for  that  night  he  wrote  his  brother  Charles: 

The  wind  at  the  west  and  blowing  hard.  The  Loper 
beat  us  about  i/2  hour,  our  ship  is  too  deep  by  the  head  — 
we  think  she  will  not  beat  us  when  we  get  in  proper 
trim. 

This  was  the  first  day  out.  Later  in  the  letter  he  records 
the  results  of  the  next  day: 

It  is  hard  beating  the  wind  blows  so  hard.  The  Loper 
has  not  beat  us  any  today  and  is  now  2  miles  astern. 

The  family  had  to  wait  twelve  weeks  before  they  knew 
the  winner  of  the  race.  During  those  weeks  the  Charles  and 
Henry  was  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  no  letter  could  be 
sent  back  until  she  made  port  in  Madeira.  When  the  letter 
came,  Henry  told  them: 

The  day  we  left  Taupolin  Cove  the  wind  was  direct 
ahead,  left  at  11  o’clock  with  as  much  wind  as  we  could 
carry,  discharged  our  pilot  at  4  o’clock  8c  the  Loper  dis¬ 
charged  her  pilot  at  the  same  time.  She  was  then  yA  mile 
under  our  lee  we  passed  Gayhead  at  6  o’clock  the  Loper 
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had  to  make  another  tack  and  did  not  get  by  till  i/2  hour 

after  us  the  last  we  saw  of  her  was  at  12  o'clock  at  night 

4  or  5  miles  astern. 

“The  last  we  saw  of  her”  was  literally  true,  for  on  this 
voyage  the  Loper  was  attacked  by  a  spear  fish  and  later  sank 
with  a  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  (See  story  in 
Three  Bricks  and  Three  Brothers.) 

The  treasured  “Madeira  Diary”  of  sixty-four  closely  writ¬ 
ten  pages  contains  in  great  detail  Henry’s  account  of  his 
“grand  tour.”  With  the  diary  is  preserved  a  sheaf  of  letters 
written  by  him  during  the  tour.  With  diary  and  letters  one 
can  get  a  very  detailed  account  of  Henry’s  interests  and 
movements. 

He  calls  his  diary  a  “Trumpery  Book.”  It  is  filled  with 
a  wealth  of  material  that  shows  us  how  a  man  traveled  and 
enjoyed  himself  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

He  follows  the  vogue  of  the  time  and  begins  each  day’s 
record  whether  on  sea  or  land  with  a  description  of  the 
weather  and  the  wind. 

July  13th  fine  sunny  8c  wind  from  N.E.  by  N.  still  time 
at  noon  the  wind  reared  round  to  theW. 
to  W.S.W.  a  small  wind  ahead  mercury  65°. 

He  must  have  been  a  good  sailor  for  he  records  the  small 
number  at  table  but  writes: 

it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  ship  mount  over  the  waves  and 
pitch  in  the  next. 

For  a  clear  idea  of  his  tour  here  is  a  time  schedule  of  his 
movements: 

December,  1832,  on  the  sea  to  Madeira 

January,  1833,  February,  March,  and  April  in  Madeira 

May  on  the  sea  to  Lisbon 
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June  in  England 

July,  France  and  back  to  England 

August  on  the  sea  and  home. 

He  did  all  the  usual  things,  such  as  the  Tower  of  London, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Saint  Paul’s,  the  site  of  the  burning  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  at  Rouen,  and  the  cafes  and  entertain¬ 
ments  in  Paris. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  record  of  his  many  days  on  Madeira  shows  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty.  Here  was  an  island-born  young  man, 
trained  to  know  and  care  for  the  sea,  seeking  the  most 
notable  beauties  of  the  land.  Mountains  and  valleys  and 
the  sea  in  the  distance  arouse  an  unusual  appreciation,  and 
he  pours  out  in  words,  descriptions  that  seem  to  him  most 
inadequate. 

the  few  words  that  I  am  master  of,  fall  so  far  short  of  a 
correct  description  of  the  scenes  that  I  will  say  no  more. 

Imagine  him  returning  from  a  day  in  the  mountains  and 
recording: 

4th  mo  3d.  Wind  from  the  westward  8c  cloudy  forenoon, 
started  at  10  with  a  basket  of  lunch  for  the  celebrated 
curral  8c  rode  up  a  zigzag  road  which  on  acct  of  the  clouds 
I  could  not  see  much  of  but  when  I  came  to  the  curral  it 
began  to  clear  and  it  was  by  this  time  1  oclock  8c  taking 
my  little  basket  I  crept  out  on  a  natural  wall  about  50 
feet  high  which  was  most  as  perfect  as  an  artificial  wall, 

I  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  contents  of  the  basket  8c  to  survey 
the  immense  depths  of  the  valley,  the  clouds  in  the  mean 
time  dispersing  &  by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  repast  I 
could  see  the  towering  hill  tops  above  my  head.  Carrying 
my  basket  out  to  my  horseman  to  finish  I  proceeded  to 
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get  another  elevation  on  a  peak  more  perpendicular  8c  go¬ 
ing  acrost  the  hill  I  got  out  on  the  top  of  a  rock  and  sat 
down  and  lit  my  segar  8c  sat  about  an  hour  admiring  the 
fine  view  of  the  mountain  towering  over  my  head  8c  the 
immense  depths  beneath  my  feet. 

Another  morning  he  started  at  eight  and  took  a  road  that 
would  lead  him  to  a  “village  and  church.”  He  describes 
how  he  passed  along  the 

edge  of  a  deep  ravine  green  scattered  with  chestnut  trees, 
pear  and  apple  with  blossoms  8c  the  yellow  Iesteo  8c  the 
fig  8c  grapevine  and  a  running  stream  at  the  bottom. 

He  visits  the  country  seat  of  the  British  consul. 

here  is  a  very  fine  place  8c  we  saw  the  imperial  Hyson 
and  black  tea  growing. 

After  a  visit  to  a  large  garden  he  lists  the  trees  he  had 
seen: 

Amerdloe 

Uphorbia 

Melia 

Indian  Tararix 
Rose  Apple 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

—  over  fifty  trees,  and  most  of  them  with  their  botanical 
names.  He  bought  and  was  given  many  “cuttings,”  which 
he  packed,  with  care,  in  tubs  and  barrels  and  shipped  back 
to  Nantucket. 

All  along  his  route,  in  Portugal,  London,  and  Paris,  he 
met  Nantucket  people.  Benjamin  Rotch  in  London  enter¬ 
tained  him  with  a  “Doctor  Howe  8c  Lady  Ackland.”  Jere¬ 
miah  Winslow  and  Captain  William  Jay  introduced  him  to 
English  people. 
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He  saw  the  young  Queen  and  writes,  “The  Queen  went 
to  the  Mansion  House  and  took  a  cold  lunch.” 

In  every  place  he  stopped,  he  did  some  business.  Letters 
sent  to  “dear  brother  Charles’’  contain  descriptions  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  and  of  his  pleasure  in  meeting  people,  but  also 
long  passages  concerning  the  price  of  oil  and  candles  and  the 
news  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  of  oil. 

Captain  Arthur  ( Constitution )  has  contracted  to  fur¬ 
nish  some  oil  here  about  August  and  I  have  given  him  an 
order  to  receive  100  bbls.  on  the  wharf  at  the  guagers 
mark  and  cargoe  price  &  if  it  is  carted  up  he  says  he  will 
take  the  delivery  of  it  and  consider  it  on  his  risk  until  he 
removes  it. 

There  is  so  many  custom  house  charges  &  perplexities 
here  and  the  oil  leaks  in  so  many  ways  I  concluded  I 
would  not  be  concerned  in  selling  any  here  and  candles 
will  not  pay  freight  ours  we  are  now  holding  at  38  cents 
and  I  think  that  we  shall  obtain  that  but  we  cannot  get 
more  for  them. 

In  the  delivery  of  the  oil  to  Captain  Arthur’s  order  it 
would  be  an  accommodation  to  have  it  in  small  casks. 

From  your  dear  Brother 
Henry  Coffin. 

Yes!  that  is  the  way  he  signed  his  letters!  One  feels  that 
the  man’s  heart  is  constantly  going  out  to  his  brother  and 
that  the  idea  behind  the  house  flag,  two  warm  scarlet  pen¬ 
nants  joined  at  their  bases,  was  a  symbol  of  an  unusual  affec¬ 
tion  and  close  relationship. 

His  last  letters  of  the  trip  show  that  he  is  anxious  to  be 
back;  he  is  concerned  with  shipping  things  home  and  more 
than  once  writes: 

I  am  so  well  now  that  I  do  not  have  to  think  of  myself. 

I  only  wish  to  be  at  home  to  improve  the  time. 
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When  he  wrote  that,  was  he  thinking  of  Eliza  and  his  mar¬ 
riage?  He  was  a  young  man  with  much  reserve.  He  left  the 
island  ten  months  before  his  marriage,  and  wrote  pages  and 
pages  of  letters  and  diary,  but  in  none  of  the  pages  that  have 
been  preserved  is  there  once  the  name  of  “Eliza.”  It  is 
characteristic  of  island  reticence  and  Quaker  delicacy. 

He  arrived  back  on  Nantucket  Sunday,  August  18,  1833. 

He  and  Eliza  were  married  November  14  by  Benjamin 
Gardner,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Six  days  later,  on  the  20th,  he  bought  of  P.  Macy 

2435  ft  of  clear  boards  @  .25  $  60.87. 

This  is  the  first  item  in 
House  in  acct.  built  on  Main  Street,  Nantucket. 

The  account  contains  many  items  and  many  of  them  are 
hard  to  understand.  Henry  checked  it  for  many  purposes, 
but  a  careful  study  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  house  was  $13,134.43;  but  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  enough  land  and  building  the  house,  he 
sold  old  buildings  that  were  on  the  land  and  also  some  of 
the  land  he  did  not  need.  The  total  of  these  transactions 
was  $4843,  for  he  deducts  this  amount  from  the  total  cost 
and  writes  “house,  etc.,  $8291.43.” 

Henry  had  a  flare  for  flowers,  but  also  for  figures! 

The  account  has  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  brick  used: 
116,533  common  brick  and  30,000  pressed  brick. 

Who  was  the  architect? 

No  item  on  the  many  pages  reveals  this  secret.  The  list 
contains: 

Christopher  Capen,  head  mason 
James  Childs,  head  carpenter. 

But  no  item  with  a  name  and  an  appropriate  amount  is 
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found  that  can  be  interpreted  as  an  expenditure  for  an 
architect. 

Charles  in  1831  had  had  considerable  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  his  house  opposite,  and  he  and  Henry,  with  Childs  and 
Capen  and  the  aid  of  the  popular  building  books  of  the 
day,  worked  out  plans  and  measurements. 

Charles  could  buy  plenty  of  land  for  his  house  so  he 
could  set  it  back  from  the  street  and  have  large  garden  space 
in  the  rear.  Henry  had  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  land  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  definitely  limited  by  Main  Street  on  the 
south  and  Liberty  Street  on  the  north;  his  garden,  and  he 
wanted  a  large  one,  depended  on  how  much  land  he  could 
buy  up  and  down  the  two  streets. 

As  the  Coffin  whaleships  sailed  the  sea  and  brought  back 
oil  and  bone,  the  two  brothers  settled  down  in  the  two  brick 
houses  and  with  eighteen  children  going  and  coming  carried 
on  the  Coffin  tradition  in  the  love  of  land,  the  devotion  to 
home,  and  the  joy  of  children. 

*  ★  ★ 

V.  Farming  the  Nantucket  land  in  the  whaling  years  was 
as  compelling  as  sailing  the  ships. 

In  the  whaling  years  of  Nantucket,  farming  the  land  was 
as  compelling  as  sailing  the  ships. 

Charles  G.  and  Henry  Coffin  had  grown  up  in  Zenas’s 
home  where  the  farm  was  as  much  thought  of  and  planned 
for  as  the  counting-house. 

They  inherited  from  their  father  farms  and  farm  land  and 
increased  their  holdings  so  that  farms  at  ’Sconset,  Low 
Beach,  and  in  the  Hummock  Pond  section  are  still  associ¬ 
ated  with  their  names. 

Evidently  the  farms  were  profitable  to  them,  for  we  have 
records  of  their  sales  of  vegetables,  lamb,  pork,  and  beef; 
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and  in  the  accounts  of  the  “Cattle  Show,”  the  annual  fair 
of  the  Agricultural  Association,  the  brothers  were  regular 
contributors  to  the  exhibitions  of  products  from  the  farms. 
In  one  exhibit  Charles  G.  showed  “four  varieties  of  grapes”; 
also  “two  twigs  from  pear  trees,  one  with  forty-three  pears 
the  other  with  twenty-five.”  At  another  fair  Henry  took  a 
prize  for  a  colt  and  exhibited  seventeen  varieties  of  pears. 

These  farms  became  the  center  of  interest  while  the  ships 
were  out  on  their  long  cruises.  In  the  weeks  and  months  of 
waiting,  the  daily  drive  to  the  farm,  the  many  conferences 
with  other  farm  owners,  the  rivalry  over  methods  and  crops, 
were  valuable  diversions  and  health-giving  occupations. 

The  brothers’  books  and  papers  are  filled  with  notes  and 
clippings  that  have  to  do  with  the  search  for  the  best  farm 
methods.  Here  is  one  as  a  sample: 

Ashes  a  Solvent  for  Bones 

Bones  are  a  valuable  manure  8c  should  be  regularly 
thrown  into  a  pile  on  every  farm.  They  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  used.  If  placed  in  a  pile  8c  covered  with  wood 
ashes,  the  ashes  of  fossil  coal  or  common  sand  and  left 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  atmosphere  they  will  soon  crum¬ 
ble  into  powder.  This  manure  is  worth  about  as  much 
as  guano. 

In  that  panic  year  of  1857,  when  banks  were  failing  and 
the  whale-oil  business  doomed,  Charles  G.  and  Henry  were 
investigating  every  possible  way  to  make  their  capital  pay. 
One  document  tells  the  story  of  how  they  studied  possible 
farm  production.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  farmer  on  Nan¬ 
tucket,  whose  name  is  lost,  written  to  Henry  Coffin,  who 
evidently  had  asked  him  for  an  estimate  of  how  much  a  farm 
must  produce  to  make  possible  a  profit  of  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 
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Mr.  Henry  Coffin 
Dear  Sir 

Here  is  as  Correct  A  statement  as  I  can  make  According 
to  my  knowledge  8c  judgment. 

I  think  the  Milk  8c  Calf  from  ten  good  Cows  would 
amount  to  $1200.  I  think  that  One  Acre  of  Strawberry 
Vines  well  taken  Care  of  would  produce  5000  Boxes.  I 
think  the  expense  of  Picking  8c  Selling  would  amount  to 
$250  to  300  which  would  leave  a  neat  profit  of  950  or 
1000  $  provided  they  sold  for  25  Cents  per  Box  My  Straw¬ 
berries  neat  me  this  Year  303^  Cents  per  box.  Two  Horses 
which  would  be  required  to  do  the  work  on  the  Farm 
would  require  135  bushels  of  Corn  which  would  be  a 
heavy  bill  The  first  year  after  that  I  suppose  we  could 
raise  what  Corn  we  should  want  50  Fowls  will  produce 
about  500  Dozen  Eggs  8c  require  45  bushels  of  Corn  I 
suppose  we  might  sell  $300  worth  of  vegetables. 

Black  berries,  Rasberries,  Asparigus  Rubarb  Tomatoes 
we  might  do  well  with  I  suppose.  Onions  require  very 
good  ground  8c  will  grow  3  bushels  to  the  Rod  of  450 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Hogs  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
profit  in  I  think  it  best  always  to  keep  some  on  a  Farm 
to  eat  up  the  refuse  vegatebles.  As  for  Sheep  I  think  are 
very  profitable  2  years  ago  Joseph  Folger  told  me  he  had 
87  sheep  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  take  $400  for 
what  they  would  bring  him  in  that  year. 

I  understood  after  words  that  they  brought  him  in 


rising  $500 

$  Cts. 

Cows 

1200.00 

Strawberries 

1250.00 

Vegatebles 

300.00 

Fowls 

100.00 

2850.00  2850.00 
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500  loads  of  dressing  on  the  Farm 
would  be  worth  $500  on  the  Farm 
Wages  of  hired  Man  at  $15  per  Mo.  180.00 
180  bushels  of  Corn  @  $1  per  bu  180.00 
Expense  of  Strawberries  300.00 

Expense  660.00  660.00 

Neat  2190.00 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Coffins  had 
a  large  share  in  the  promotion  of  farms  on  the  island  in  the 
eighteen-fifties.  It  is  estimated  that  in  those  years  there  were 
over  one  hundred  farms,  the  largest  number  being  in  Polpis 
where  the  soil,  because  of  the  glacial  deposits,  was  and  is 

today  the  best  on  the  island. 

Nearly  three  hundred  children  were  growing  up  on  these 
farms  and  attending  schools  in  ’Sconset,  Polpis,  and  Tucker- 
nut  as  well  as  in  Nantucket. 

Only  in  these  years  did  the  island  approach  self-support 
in  farm  products. 

The  record  shows  a  happy  farm  life  with  huskings,  chow¬ 
der  parties,  barn  dances,  and  constant  neighboring.  The 
work  days  were  long  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  farmer  was  gunning  and  fishing  and 
the  women  were  weaving  and  rugmaking  and  putting  linen 
and  clothes  closets  in  order. 

★  ★  ★ 

VI.  Elms,  pines,  and  larches  were  brought  to  Nantucket 
by  Henry  Coffin  and  with  the  trees  came  the  Scottish 
heather. 

Charles  and  Henry  were  walking  home  from  one  of  the 
committee  meetings  after  the  Big  Fire. 
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“This  planning  only  for  better  streets  as  we  rebuild,”  said 
Henry,  “shows  how  little  people  consider  the  future  of  Nan¬ 
tucket.” 

“Are  you  thinking  about  the  way  Captain  Macy  referred 
to  your  suggestion  about  trees?” 

“His  remarks  made  me  uncomfortable,  but  what  annoyed 
me  was  that  pitying  and  indulgent  smile  that  was  on  most 
of  the  faces  of  the  committee  when  I  suggested  that  we 
should  not  only  consider  new  buildings  and  new  streets,  but 
we  should  think  and  plan  for  some  good  shade  trees.” 

“Why,  Henry,  what  else  could  you  expect?  Most  of  those 
men  are  only  thinking  of  how  this  new  arrangement  of 
streets  will  affect  the  rebuilding  and  locating  of  their  new 
candleworks  and  counting-rooms.” 

They  looked  up  Main  Street.  There  was  shrubbery, 
plenty  of  it,  around  Henry  Coffin’s  brick  house  with  its 
white  trimmings.  But  there  were  no  trees.  In  the  front 
yard  of  Charles’s  brick  house,  with  the  brown  trimming, 
was  the  old  “buttonball  sycamore  tree.” 

“Charles!  You  have  the  only  real  tree  in  town.  Nobody 
knows  how  long  that  tree  has  been  there.  There’s  a  small 
silver  maple  a  little  farther  up  the  street,  and  at  Thomas 
Macy’s  house  there  are  two  willows,  and  these  are  the  largest 
trees,  except  some  large  oaks  and  beeches  on  the  farms  at 
Quaise  and  the  red  maples  in  the  Woods  at  Rams  Pasture.” 

“Have  you  heard  anything  more  from  Tewksbury  about 
that  man  Emerson  —  George  B.  Emerson  —  who  is  making  a 
survey  of  trees  for  Massachusetts?  He’s  been  on  the  job 
since  1837.  You  must  have  heard  something  from  him  since 
he  was  down  here  a  year  or  two  back.” 

George  B.  Emerson  of  Winthrop  was  appointed  in  1837 
by  the  Legislature  to  make  a  survey  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  State.  He  had  a  large  nursery  at  Winthrop  and  a  very 
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efficient  superintendent,  J.  S.  Tewksbury.  Both  men  had 
married  Nantucket  women:  Emerson,  a  daughter  of  William 
Rotch,  and  Tewksbury,  Judith  Coffin  Gardner.  It  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  Nantucket  soil  and  trees  and  shrubs  should  come 
into  their  conversation,  and  when  Emerson  wanted  a  place 
with  “worthless  soil”  to  test  the  possibility  of  growing  Scotch 
Pines,  Tewksbury  brought  him  some  Nantucket  soil  for 

analysis. 

“Yes,”  continued  Henry,  “Mr.  Emerson  was  here  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  When  we  recover  from  the  fire,  he  is  ready 
to  secure  land  and  start  a  nursery.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Charles, 
that  I  have  an  idea  that  he  likes  the  section  to  the  north  of 
Miacomet  Pond  and  if  things  work  out  right  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  him  have  some  land  out  there,  only  I  have  an 
idea  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that  we  ought  to  plant  as  many 

trees  as  he  does.” 

And  so  it  happened. 

In  Henry  Coffin’s  account  book  is 

Planted  trees  at  Miacomet  in  1875  up  to  1877  May  1st. 
30M  Scotch  pine  and  fir  trees  10,000  larch  trees,  40,000 
in  all  i/2  for  George  B.  Emerson  and  i/2  for  my  planting 
them. 

The  pines  were  Pinus  sylvestris.  The  larches  were  Larix 
decidua. 

The  pines  and  the  larches  came  from  the  British  Isles. 

★  ★  ★ 

But  the  trees  had  real  friends  in  Nantucket  even  if  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  show  that  they  thought  the  Coffins  a  little 
peculiar  in  their  interest  in  trees. 

About  1850  the  selectmen  decided  that  the  generous  gift 
of  Charles  and  Henry  of  elm  trees  for  Main  Street  not  only 
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should  be  accepted,  but  some  formal  notice  be  taken  of  their 
interest  in  trees  for  Nantucket. 

On  a  certain  spring  day  in  front  of  the  Custom  House 
(the  Pacific  Club)  a  large  gathering  of  men  could  be  seen 
attending  a  ceremony  of  the  planting  of  the  first  elm  on 
Main  Street. 

There  was  still  some  ridicule  in  the  undertone  of  the  con¬ 
versation: 

“Now  we’ll  have  our  windows  broken  when  the  high 
winds  make  kindling  wood  of  these  trees!” 

“Some  of  these  streets  will  be  dark  as  a  pocket  —  you  wait 
and  see!” 

“God  didn’t  intend  trees  to  grow  in  this  sand!” 

But  David  Mitchell  made  a  speech,  the  elm  was  planted, 
and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  it  grew  and  its  spreading 
branches  blessed  the  captains  and  sailors  of  many  ships. 
Many  a  night  on  the  windy  sea  there  were  dreams  and  visions 
of  “going  down  street”  and  taking  a  long  and  proud  look  at 
the  Ulmus  americana,  the  first  of  many  elms  to  make  the 
long  square  between  the  Pacific  Bank  at  one  end  and  the 
Pacific  Club  at  the  other  the  most  treasured  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  true  Nantucketer. 

And  with  the  trees,  the  pines,  and  the  larches,  came  the 
heather  and  the  heaths. 

This  romantic  flower  that  stirs  the  mind  and  heart  of  all 
rugged  people  and  every  lover  of  nature  has  a  fascinating 
history  and  the  story  of  its  appearance  and  life  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket  is  one  which  every  islander  loves  to  tell. 

★  ★  ★ 

Beyond  Henry  Coffin’s  brick  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Main  Street  lived  a  young  woman,  Caroline  Starbuck,  in 
another  brick  house,  one  of  three  identical  houses  built  by 
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the  successful  whale-oil  merchant,  Joseph  Starbuck,  for  his 
three  sons.  Caroline  Starbuck  and  Henry’s  daughter,  Susan 
Coffin,  were  intimate  because  of  common  interests.  In  their 
late  twenties  they  were  tramping  the  commons  and  wander¬ 
ing  along  the  edges  of  the  swamps  seeking  the  haunts  of 
rare  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  They  were  members  of  a 
botanical  club  where  papers  were  read  and  competition  went 
on  over  collections  of  pressed  ffowers. 

To  this  group  came  Mrs.  E.  A.  Atwater,  a  visitor  to  the 
island.  In  1868  she  stirred  the  botanical  group  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  because,  while  walking  on  the  open  com¬ 
mon,  she  came  upon  one  plant  of  Scotch  heather.  The  vari¬ 
ety  was  that  commonly  known  as  the  “bell  heather,”  Erica 
cinerea. 

The  secret  of  its  location  united  a  few  nature-lovers,  Susan 
Coffin,  Caroline  Starbuck  (Mrs.  William  A.  Spinney),  and 
others,  into  a  closely  knit  group.  Each  became  a  person  of 
marked  distinction  of  whom  it  was  whispered,  “She  knows 
where  the  heather  grows.” 

Anxiously  they  watched  the  Scotch  visitor  who  came,  no 
one  knew  from  whence  or  by  what  means.  During  the  im¬ 
mediate  years  that  followed,  there  was  a  slight  spreading  of 
the  single  plant;  the  seeds  were  evidently  blowing  and  the 
seedlings  growing  to  the  southwest  of  the  mother  plant. 

Then  in  1875  came  the  planting  by  Henry  Coffin  of  the 
forty  thousand  pines  and  larches,  as  previously  described. 
This  large  nursery  of  trees  on  the  north  side  of  Miacomet 
Pond  became  a  place  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Botanical  Club.  The  growth  of  the  little  trees  and  their 
differences  in  form  and  structure  were  the  substance  of 
much  conversation  and  the  nursery  became  the  object  of 
many  walks. 

One  day,  when  Susan  Coffin  and  Caroline  Starbuck  had 
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been  to  the  pines,  they  returned  in  great  excitement;  in  the 
tangled  underbrush  beneath  the  little  trees  they  had  found 
Scotch  heather. 

Henry  Coffin  and  his  daughter  followed  up  this  discovery 
with  great  tenacity.  Susan  records  at  one  time,  “eight  or  ten 
plants  in  bloom.”  Later  she  tells  of  “twice  as  many.”  Henry 
records  that  he  “discovered  twenty  patches  of  the  Erica 
which  was  as  abundant  among  the  firs  [pines]  ...  as  among 
the  larches  from  England.” 

The  Botanical  Club  died,  but  the  Order  of  the  Heather 
Seekers  lives  on  with  many  aspiring  to  become  members.  As 
the  years  have  passed,  seeds  and  plants  have  been  brought  to 
the  island  and  the  treasured  plant  is  found  in  gardens  and 
in  selected  places  on  the  commons  and  in  the  pines.  These 
places  are  known  only  to  a  few. 

But  the  aristocrats  among  these  heathers  are  those  that 
boast  that  they  “came  from  Henry  Coffin’s  pines.” 

*  ★  ★ 

In  honor  of  Henry  and  Susan  Coffin  and  all  the  Nantucket 
heather-lovers  the  following  statements  bring  the  story  up 
to  1948: 

(1)  The  first  mysterious  visitor  reported  was  the  “bell 
heather”  Erica  cinerea  L.  It  was  last  seen  on  the  island  in 
1911  when  John  Appleton  revealed  its  original  position  to 
Eugene  C.  Bicknell,  the  well-known  botanist.  A  year  later 
it  was  gone  and  the  story  is  that  it  was  transplanted  to  private 
grounds  for  protection.  So  far  as  is  known,  none  of  this  bell 
heather  exists  outside  of  gardens  on  the  island  today. 

(2)  From  Henry  Coffin’s  pines  and  larches  came  the 
cross-leaved  heather,”  Erica  tetralix  L.  It  grows  on  the  com¬ 
mons  sparingly  in  small  patches  naturalized  in  these  few 
localities. 
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Nantucket  has  the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  in 
Gray’s  New  Manual  of  Botany  in  connection  with  the 
heather.  He  records,  "two  European  heaths:  Erica  cinerea  L. 
and  Erica  tetralix  L.  have  been  found  slightly  established  in 
small  patches  on  Nantucket,  Mass."  (Page  637,  7th  edition.) 

(3)  From  Henry  Coffin’s  pines  and  larches  came  the 
heather  most  frequently  found  on  the  island:  the  ‘  ling, 
Calluna  vulgaris  L.  This  heather  has  been  found  to  have 
spread  by  natural  processes  on  the  commons  and  in  other 
places.  It  has  been  sown  and  transplanted  in  gardens  and 

in  favorable  and  secret  spots. 

(4)  There  is  a  fourth  heather  on  the  island  with  a  story 

more  dramatic  than  the  three  above. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Erica  vagans  L. 

Mr.  Bicknell  writes  in  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Volume  44, 
page  385: 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  three  heaths  common 
in  the  British  Isles  that  have  been  known  to  grow  on 
Nantucket,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  suspected 
that  a  fourth  species  belongs  to  the  wild  flora  of  the 
island.  How  long  it  has  grown  there  may  never  be  known. 

This  species  is  sometimes  called  the  "Cornish  heath"  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  it  should  be  found  on  the  island  be¬ 
cause  its  special  habitat  is  the  Mediterranean  region  and  its 
local  occurrence  is  only  as  far  north  as  the  British  Isles. 

Did  Erica  vagans  also  come  with  Henry  Coffin’s  pines  and 
larches?  Did  she  hide  away  until  she  grew  strong  and  able 
to  survive  public  notice? 

Today  among  the  old  growth  of  pitch  pine  in  the  Hum¬ 
mock  Pond  region  the  Erica  vagans  persists,  as  old-looking 
as  the  pines  around  it. 
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To  Elizabeth  Hollister  Frost  the  novelist  (Mrs.  Walter  D. 
Blair)  goes  high  praise  for  cultivating  the  heather  on  the 
land  about  her  island  home  “out  on  the  commons  at  the 
Elihu  Coleman  place.”  To  the  island  flower  shows  in  August 
she  contributes  more  than  twenty-five  hybrid  heaths,  of  the 
Calluna  vulgaris ,  Erica  tetralix ,  and  Erica  vagans  species, 
always  giving  a  place  of  special  distinction  to  the  three  type 
heathers  which  belong  to  the  wild  flora  of  the  island. 

A  fourth  species,  Erica  cinerea,  the  bell  heather,  long  lost 
to  Nantucket,  she  is  now  propagating,  along  with  the  three 
other  adventive  heaths,  for  distribution  amongst  those  who 
wish  to  help  her  re-establish  and  more  widely  spread  these 
four  adventive  heaths  over  the  island  of  their  spontaneous 
and  secret  choice. 

To  the  Maria  Mitchell  Association  we  owe  an  unpayable 
debt;  first,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (Mitchell)  Albertson,  the  first 
curator,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  Association  watched 
over  and  protected  the  heather  and  more  recently  to  Miss 
Grace  Wyatt  and  Doctor  Mabel  A.  Rice,  who  for  many  years 
have  studied  and  guarded  the  island  heather,  never  failing 
to  give  to  island  people  and  visitors  to  the  island,  and  even 
to  children  who  showed  intelligent  interest,  their  wealth  of 
information  and  experience.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  those 
who  have  been  with  them  on  their  walks  and  have  been 
given  intimate  glimpses  into  the  flora  of  the  island. 

VII.  Seven  houses  on  Main  Street,  noble  in  line  and  pur¬ 
pose,  have  long  been  called  “Zenas  Coffin  houses.” 

“Give  our  daughters  houses!” 

“Give  the  boys  my  business!” 

Zenas  often  said  this  to  his  wife  Abial,  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  knew  it. 

It  was  a  Tristram  Coffin  tradition. 

The  times  were  many  when  Tristram  or  his  sons  or  his 
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grandsons  took  their  sons  into  business  or  “aboard  the  ship.” 

And  all  the  daughters  had  homes:  sometimes  it  was  only 
a  lean-to,  one  or  two  rooms  built  onto  the  side  of  the  father  s 
house  and  a  fireplace  butted  onto  the  chimney  of  the  old 
homestead.  Sometimes  the  house  was  an  old  one  moved  into 
Nantucket  Town  from  Capaum  or  Sherburn;  sometimes  it 
was  brought  to  the  island  aboard  a  sloop  from  Salisbury  or 
Newbury  and  rebuilt  into  a  story  and  a  half  salt-box  or  a 
two-story,  five-bay  house,  with  a  central  front  door  and  two 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  door  on  the  first  floor,  and  five 
windows  in  a  row  on  the  second  floor. 

To  Charles  and  Henry,  the  oft-repeated  plans  of  Zenas  for 
his  children  was  a  topic  of  conversation  which  came  up  in 
their  talk  with  marked  frequency.  They  could  never  forget 
that  by  Zenas’s  planning  for  the  future  of  his  family,  they, 
the  boys,  were  benefited  more  than  the  girls;  they  had  not 
only  a  business,  but  they  had  also,  early  in  their  married 
life,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  on  the  island  (Num¬ 
bers  75  and  76,  Main  Street.)  To  Charles  and  Henry  these 
houses  were  built  and  maintained  almost  as  memorials  to 
their  father  Zenas. 

The  two  houses  stood  on  Main  Street  facing  each  other  in 
the  best  location  in  town.  They  were  halfway  between 
Straight  Wharf  and  the  “Court  End”  (the  Monument)  of 
the  town. 

Charles  built  in  1831  and  Henry  in  1833. 

When  Charles  heard  that  Doctor  Gelston,  the  active  town 
physician,  had  died,  the  hope  came  that  he  might  buy  the 
doctor’s  property  on  Main  Street  and  build  the  brick  house 
he  had  already  built  in  his  mind.  In  due  course  the  heirs 
were  glad  to  sell  and  Charles  bought  the  property.  The  old 
three-story  Dutch  capped  Gelston  house  was  moved  to  Num¬ 
ber  13  Gardner  Street  and  Charles  began  the  building  of  the 
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stately  brick  which  has  stood  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

Set  back  from  Main  Street  and  on  land  slightly  elevated 
above  the  street,  the  five-bay,  two-story  brick  house  had  a 
simplicity  that  one  was  compelled  to  notice. 

Charles  was  anxious  to  have  his  house  represent  a  loyalty 
to  the  required  simplicity  of  the  Friends  Meeting  even  if  he 
had  been  disowned  because  he  married  “outside  the  meet¬ 
ing-”  The  records  of  the  disownment  have  a  hint  of  kindly 
understanding  that  is  found  in  only  a  very  few  entries  of  the 
Quaker  records: 

The  committee  appointed  to  labor  with  Charles  G. 
Coffin  for  marrying  contrary  to  the  order  of  our  society 
reports  that  although  he  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  society  yet  he  was  willing  that  friends  should 
proceed  according  to  their  practise. 

The  meeting  would  disown  him,  but  it  would  do  him  the 
justice  of  recording  that  he,  in  spirit,  remained  a  Friend. 
This  spirit  had  much  to  do  with  Charles’s  planning  and 
building.  There  is  a  subdued  aspect  to  the  house;  the  trim 
is  brownstone  and  not  the  usual  granite  or  marble  used  in 
most  of  the  brick  houses  of  the  period;  the  front  door  is  set 
back  in  a  recess,  but  its  plain  panels  and  absence  of  detail 
in  molding  show  restraint;  there  are  no  pillars  to  support  the 
lintel,  but  simple  straight-edge  pilasters.  On  the  roof  was  a 
long  “walk”;  Charles  would  not  follow  the  builders  of  the 
other  brick  houses  of  the  period.  They  dressed  up  the  roof 
with  a  “cupala”  while  he  insisted  that  his  roof  have  the 
Nantucket  “walk.” 

Within  the  house  the  same  simplicity  was  continued:  the 
hall,  with  its  curving  stairway,  divided  the  house,  double 
rooms  on  the  left,  a  parlor  and  dining  room  connected  by 
large  doors  that  rolled  back  into  the  partition.  On  the  right 
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the  “west  parlor”  with  a  subdued  grayish  marble  fireplace 
mantel,  and  behind  this  room  a  small  cozy  room,  probably 
used  sometimes  for  a  “downstairs  bedroom,”  considered  so 
essential  in  those  days. 

A  kitchen  was  in  the  ell  and  the  second  floor  provided  six 
bedrooms  and  a  spacious  hall. 

Around  the  house  were  gardens,  sheds,  and  toolhouses 
and  the  barn,  for  a  horse  or  cow  or  poultry  from  the  farm 
outside  the  town  were  constantly  brought  to  the  house. 

Three  years  after  Charles  had  built,  Henry  returned  from 
Madeira  and  built  his  brick  house  across  the  Main  Street 
from  Charles.  The  lot  on  which  Henry  built  had  been  bought 
by  Charles  and  David  Joy  and  presented  to  the  “United 
Library  Association,”  forerunner  of  the  present  Atheneum. 
The  plan  was  to  build  a  library  on  this  lot  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  gift  was  that  the  Association  should  raise 
the  necessary  sum  to  erect  the  building.  The  money  was 
raised,  but  the  lot  proved  to  be  too  small  and  the  plans  of  the 
Association  were  carried  out  on  Federal  Street  where  the 
Universalist  Church  was  purchased  and  transformed  into  a 
library. 

Thus  Henry  was  able  to  secure  the  lot  intended  for  the 
library  and  also  to  add  another  lot  making  space  for  a  house 
like  Charles’s,  and  for  gardens,  a  conservatory,  tool  houses, 
and  barn. 

Henry  followed  the  same  plan  used  by  Charles,  but  as 
his  lot  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  was  reversed  making  possible  the  southern  and 
western  light  in  the  living  rooms  of  both  houses. 

Christopher  Capen,  “head  mason,”  and  James  Field,  “head 
carpenter,”  were  secured  to  build  the  house  as  they  had 
built  the  house  for  “Brother  Charles.” 

Henry  decided  to  have  granite  stone  trim  instead  of 
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brownstone.  “Charles  thought  brownstone  was  more  in 
keeping  with  Quaker  principles,”  said  Henry.  “But  I  am 
not  so  much  of  a  Quaker  as  Charles;  I  want  my  house  light 
and  bright.  I  want  a  clean  contrast  between  the  brick  and 
the  trim!”  Henry  was  obliged  to  place  his  house  on  the 
street  line,  as  there  was  not  depth  of  land  to  give  space  for 
setting  the  house  back  from  the  street  as  Charles  had  done. 
But  both  houses  were  alike  in  having  two  stories  in  live 
broad  bays,  and  inset  doorways,  welcoming  and  hospitable. 

“When  they  are  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens  and 
some  of  the  cuttings  I  brought  from  Madeira,”  said  Henry, 
“they  will  be  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  other  brick  houses 
on  the  island.” 

These  two  houses  were  the  last  of  seven  houses  built  on 
Main  Street  with  the  aid  of  Zenas’s  money:  two  for  the  boys 
and  five  for  his  daughters  and  granddaughters. 

The  five  houses  built  for  the  girls  have  interesting  stories: 

Lydia  Coffin  Crosby  House 

In  the  year  1813,  Zenas  Coffin  had  the  first  wedding  in  his 
family.  He  had  three  daughters:  Eunice,  twenty-five;  Lydia, 
twenty;  and  Mary,  fourteen. 

Zenas  showed  sly  jubilation  when  Lydia,  still  in  her  teens, 
was  sought  out  by  young  Matthew  Crosby,  a  very  solid  and 
successful  young  trader.  Zenas  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
some  of  them  were  married,  for  he  was  fifty  years  old.  He 
couldn’t  understand  how  it  was  that  Eunice  had  reached 
twenty-five  and  had  “no  prospects.”  It  wasn’t  natural  for  a 
Coffin  girl  to  be  twenty-five  and  have  no  husband  and  no 
children. 

Matthew  Crosby  and  Lydia  Coffin  were  a  good  couple  to 
look  at  and  they  had  very  strong  opinions.  Matthew  refused 
to  consider  joining  the  Friends  Meeting  because  he  married 
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Lydia,  and  Lydia  would  not  admit  that  her  marrying  should 
be  a  concern  of  the  meeting.  The  Quaker  bonnets  bobbed 
and  the  sewing  meeting  hummed,  but  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1813,  Matthew  and  Lydia  went  to  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Gardner,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  married.  Immediately  a  committee 
from  the  Women’s  Meeting  called  upon  Lydia  and  a  report 
in  the  Friends  records  tells  the  story: 

Lydia  Crosby  has  married  contrary  to  the  order  of 

Friends  she  having  been  previously  labored  with  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  judgement  of  this  meeting  to  deny  unity 

with  her. 

The  meeting  didn’t  get  as  much  of  Zenas’s  money  after 
the  disownment  of  his  daughter,  but  he  was  too  rich  and  too 
influential  to  “be  labored  with.”  By  Christmas  Lydia  and 
Matthew  had  their  first  baby,  a  boy,  and  the  sly  interest  that 
Zenas  took  in  Matthew’s  family  and  business  was  the  talk  of 
the  family,  and  that  interest  greatly  increased  as  Matthew’s 
family  grew;  in  the  first  seven  years  of  their  married  life 

they  had  five  children. 

And  then  Lydia  died.  Soon  after  Matthew  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Pinkham,  who  ultimately  brought  him  ten  more  chil¬ 
dren.  But  Matthew’s  second  marriage  caused  no  diminution 
in  the  interest  Zenas  took  in  Matthew’s  family  and  especially 
in  his  own  grandchildren. 

Before  Lydia’s  death  the  project  of  a  house  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  her  death  only  interrupted  the  plan.  By  the 
year  of  Zenas’s  death  and  before  he  died,  he  could  look 
down  Traders  Lane  from  the  window  of  his  Pine  Street 
house  and  see  the  frame  of  the  big  Crosby  house  going  up 
at  the  Main  Street  end  of  the  Lane  (Post  House).  There  it 
has  stood  for  over  one  hundred  years  with  lines  very  much 
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like  the  lines  and  plan  of  Zenas’s  own  house,  big  and  roomy, 
almost  proclaiming  that  it  was  ready  for  a  big  family. 

How  much  of  the  money  to  build  this  house  came  from 
Zenas  the  books  do  not  show,  but  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
of  the  family,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  broadly  hints  that 
Matthew  could  not  have  carried  on  his  big  family  and  built 
a  big  house  at  that  time  “without  some  help.”  That  help 
may  have  been  promised  by  Zenas  before  his  death  —  it  cer¬ 
tainly  came  and  helped  Matthew  by  the  legacy  that  came  to 
his  children  by  his  first  wife,  Lydia  Coffin. 

Mary  Coffin  Swift  House 

Zenas’s  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  second  to  marry 
and  the  first  of  his  girls  to  get  a  house. 

Mary  was  eighteen  when  she  married  Henry  Swift  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  he  was  the  son  of  “widow  Swift”  whose  house  near 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  was  a  kind  of  city  home  for  Micajah 
when  he  was  representative.  When  the  “widow  Swift”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  record,  considerable  intimacy  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  Coffins  and  Swifts.  Micajah  probably  did 
business  with  Mr.  Swift  before  he  died,  for  papers  exist 
showing  that  widow  Swift  carried  on  his  business  and  was 
trusted  by  Micajah  to  the  extent  of  giving  her  his  power  of 
attorney  more  than  once. 

Widow  Swift’s  son,  Henry,  was  a  very  young  trader  who 
came  frequently  to  the  island,  buying  oil  and  candles  from 
Micajah  Coffin  &  Sons.  He  met  Mary  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  and  married  her  a  few  months  later. 

Zenas  was  highly  pleased  with  the  addition  of  two  very 
promising  young  traders,  Crosby  and  Swift,  to  his  family. 
They  spoke  his  language  and  stood  for  his  kind  of  homely 
integrity;  and,  most  important,  they  carried  along  the  same 
stream  of  interest  as  all  men  of  the  time:  oil,  candles,  ships, 
land,  and  houses. 
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With  the  birth  of  little  Mary,  Zenas  began  to  encourage 
Henry  to  think  of  a  “homestead.”  Main  Street  had  begun 
to  show  its  future  development;  beginning  with  Straight 
Wharf  and  William  Rotch’s  counting-house,  it  ran  through 
a  business  square  with  stores  and  counting-houses  on  each 
side,  then  passed  the  new  brick  Pacific  Bank  and  proceeded 
on  for  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  Liberty  Pole  and  the  Town 
House.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  future;  it  would 
become  the  central  highway  of  the  town  and  the  upper  part 
would  be  a  residential  section  with  the  old  houses  removed 
and  new  and  elaborate  houses  heralding  to  all  the  success 
of  the  whaling  business. 

Midway  between  the  wharf  and  the  Town  House  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street  (north)  was  a  lot  of  land  with  some 
old  buildings.  This  was  the  site  that  Zenas  and  Henry  Swift 
decided  to  buy.  The  records  of  transaction  are  not  clear; 
neither  are  the  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth.  But  one  fact  is  clear;  always  the  name  of 
Zenas  was  connected  with  the  transaction;  the  deeds  say  that 
Henry  Swift  paid  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  lot  and 
building,  but  tradition  says  that  “Zenas  Coffin  bought  it  for 
Mary.”  One  thing  is  sure  —  that  three  thousand  dollars  was 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  young  trader  to  possess  for  buying  real 
estate,  and  equally  true  was  the  fact  that  Zenas  had  more 
money  than  he  could  find  safe  and  satisfactory  investments 
to  absorb. 

The  fact  that  is  evident,  even  today,  is  that  a  very  old 
house  was  rebuilt,  or  entered  into  the  building  of  what  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  prized  houses  on  the  island:  a  two- 
story,  four-bay  house,  close  to  the  street  and  having  in  the 
rear  one  of  the  well-known  gardens  with  a  growth  of  box 
that  is  still  the  envy  of  many  who  seek  to  develop  gardens. 
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Eunice  Coffin  Macy  House 

Eunice,  the  oldest,  was  the  last  of  Zenas’s  three  girls  to 
marry.  Year  after  year  passed  and  the  prospects  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  house  for  her  seemed  very  dim. 

Then  came  the  year  of  1823. 

Lydia,  Matthew  Crosby’s  wife,  died. 

Zenas  was  depressed.  Lydia  left  five  children,  and  one  was 
his  only  grandson,  William  Crosby,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
Coffin  name.  Mary  had  been  married  five  years  and  had  only 
a  girl.  Charles  was  twenty-two  and  unmarried;  Henry  was 
sixteen,  and  he,  Zenas,  was  turning  sixty. 

What  a  situation  for  a  Coffin! 

No  married  male  to  carry  on  his  name! 

And  then,  as  if  to  lift  the  minds  and  spirits  of  all  in  that 
unforgettable  year  of  1823,  Eunice  became  the  object  of  the 
attention  of  the  postmaster,  Thomas  Macy.  Thomas  had 
been  married  sixteen  years  before;  his  wife  had  recently  died. 
They  had  had  seven  children,  but  all  had  died  but  two  boys; 
Isaac,  five,  and  Philip,  three  years  old. 

Thomas  was  thirty-six  and  Eunice  thirty-five.  He  was  the 
son  of  Obed  Macy,  a  very  much-respected  man  and  a  his¬ 
torian  of  the  island.  Both  were  very  loyal  to  the  Friends 
Meeting  and  Thomas  was  one  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
town,  a  leader  in  all  political  interests  and  particularly  noted 
for  his  ability  to  make  a  good  speech  and  preside  acceptably 
at  any  kind  of  meeting. 

By  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  1823,  Eunice’s  decision  to 
marry  Thomas  was  well  known  and  with  it  came  an  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  have  a  home  on  the  Valentine  Swain  prop¬ 
erty  on  Main  Street  near  the  Liberty  Pole  and  opposite  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House. 

Evidently  Eunice  was  seeking  to  do  just  what  Mary  and 
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Henry  Swift  had  done  (at  91  Main  Street)  —  that  is,  take 
possession  of  a  very  central  site  and  reconstruct  the  building 
or  buildings  on  the  site  into  a  “modern  house.” 

On  Christmas  Day  in  that  year  1823  Valentine  Swain 
needed  money.  Zenas  Coffin  let  him  have  what  he  wanted, 
but  took  a  mortgage  deed  on  Valentine’s  house.  Valentine 
continued  to  live  in  it  and  Eunice  and  Thomas  waited  to  see 
what  further  moves  Zenas  might  make.  Zenas  was  not  a  man 
to  be  hurried.  He  was  not  confident  that  Thomas,  in  finan¬ 
cial  transactions,  always  showed  the  best  kind  of  judgment. 
But  he  wanted  Eunice  to  have  her  own  home  and  he  wanted 
it  to  be  located  where  she  desired.  That  her  desires  were 
influenced  by  Thomas  was  beyond  question;  that  Thomas 
was  the  chief  agitator  in  the  idea  of  having  Valentine 
Swain’s  house  and  land  was  quite  clear  to  Zenas.  But  Eunice 
was  his  first  born  and  last  married.  One  must  deal  gently 
with  the  girl  who  passes  thirty-five  years  waiting  for  a  hus¬ 
band— and  then  takes  a  widower  with  children. 

But  still  he  would  not  act  in  haste. 

There  followed  nearly  three  years  of  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing.  Then  came  the  signs  of  the  lowering  curtain  in  Zenas’s 
life.  He  sent  for  Valentine  Swain  and  closed  his  mortgage 
transaction,  paid  him  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  Val¬ 
entine  and  his  wife  Mary  deeded  to  Zenas  “our  dwelling 
house  in  Nantucket  with  all  the  land  bounded,  etc.,  etc.” 
After  Zenas’s  death,  when  the  partition  of  the  estate  took 
place,  by  a  general  agreement  energetically  promoted  by 
Thomas,  the  Valentine  Swain  house  and  land  were  given 
to  “Thomas  and  Eunice  Macy,  her  heirs  and  assigns.” 

Long  before  the  results  of  the  partition  had  legal  force, 
Thomas  had  taken  possession  and  begun  the  reconstruction 
of  a  small  house  into  a  large  and  imposing  house.  Thomas 
evidently  wanted  a  house  that  would  impress  the  town.  He 
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was  not  only  the  town’s  postmaster  and  leading  political 
figure;  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Friends  Meeting.  For  location  Vadentine  Swain’s  land  and 
house  were  exactly  what  he  wanted:  they  were  at  the  “Court 
End”  of  Main  Street  and  directly  opposite  the  Friends’  Meet¬ 
ing  House. 

But  Valentine  Swain’s  little  three-bay  house,  with  its  door 
on  the  left  and  two  windows  on  the  right,  was  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  Thomas  saw  in  his  imagination. 

Today,  when,  in  the  cellar  we  examine  the  floor  timber, 
we  can  see  what  Thomas  did;  one  of  the  front-to-rear  tim¬ 
bers  was  moved  to  within  two  feet  of  the  west  wall  and  this 
was  clearly  done  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  central  hall  with 
an  imposing  staircase;  then  two  new  bays  were  added  to  the 
west  of  the  door  and  the  result  was  a  five-bay  house  with  a 
two-story  facade  and  in  the  center  a  graceful  front  stoop 
leading  to  a  broad  doorway  beneath  a  green  fan. 

The  inside  finish  of  the  eastern  (the  old)  section  of  the 
house  differs  from  the  finish  of  the  western  (the  new)  sec¬ 
tion;  the  east  has  the  hand-fashioned  timbers,  joists,  and 
wide  floor  boards  and  exposed  corner  posts,  summer  beams 
and  wall  plates;  the  trim  of  the  western  section  is  clearly  of 
the  period  of  1830. 

The  whole  story  of  the  house  as  symbolizing  Thomas’s 
ambition  comes  to  a  grand  climax  if  we  consult  the  Book  of 
Deeds,  for  there  in  1831  we  find  Thomas  Macy  recording  an 
elaborate  plan  with  the  grand  title:  The  Thomas  Macy 
Homestead. 


Mary  Coffin  Crosby  House 

In  the  final  settlement  of  Zenas’s  estate,  a  legacy  came  to 
each  of  Lydia’s  five  children  by  Matthew  Crosby. 
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Among  the  five  was  Mary,  who  married  Benjamin  Coffin, 
son  of  Jared,  who  built  the  brick  house  on  Pleasant  Street, 
now  known  as  “Moore’s  End.”  Mary  naturally  wanted  what 
her  sisters  had,  a  house  on  Main  Street;  and  as  “Uncle 
Charles  and  Uncle  Henry”  had  just  bought  the  big  Friends’ 
Meeting  House  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main  Streets 
and  converted  it  into  a  warehouse  on  Commercial  Wharf, 
arrangements  were  easily  made  and  the  vacant  lot  became 
the  site  of  their  new  home. 

Mary  was  eighteen  years  old  when  she  was  married  and 
had  just  come  into  possession  of  her  legacy  from  Zenas; 
therefore  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  that  Zenas’s  money 
made  possible  Mary’s  house. 

The  house  has  also  a  connection  with  the  Pleasant  Street 
Jared  Coffin  House,  for  in  many  respects  it  is  a  reproduction 
in  wood  of  the  notable  brick  house. 


Ann  Coffin  Crosby  House 

The  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Pine 
Streets,  probably  has  some  of  Zenas’s  money  in  it. 

Again  we  meet  another  of  Matthew  Crosby’s  daughters; 
Ann  Coffin  Crosby  received  her  share  of  the  Zenas  property 
that  would  have  gone  to  her  mother  Lydia.  Soon  after  her 
marriage  to  George  C.  Macy,  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Main  Streets  was  bought  by  the  young  couple  and 
remodeled.  In  the  Coffin  family  it  has  always  been  said, 
“Ann  received  this  house  from  her  grandfather  Zenas.” 

It  is  a  typical  house  built  when  the  desire  for  basements 
was  the  vogue.  It  has  three  wide  bays  and  high  front  steps 
going  up  at  the  side  of  the  house;  its  doorway  is  of  excellent 
proportions,  surrounded  by  a  frontispiece  that  has  decora¬ 
tion  but  not  highly  ornate. 
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The  house  is  plainly  adapted  to  a  small  corner  lot  and 
seems  to  rise  up  with  the  intention  of  taking  its  place  with 
the  larger  five-bay  houses  of  the  family. 

★  ★  ★ 

Seven  Coffin  houses  on  Main  Street! 

Over  fifty  children  with  Tristram’s  blood  were  born  in 
these  houses. 

The  bonds  of  cousinship  that  existed  among  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  bound  their  homes  together  became  an  idyll  in  the 
memory  of  many  islanders. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  family  unity  and  intimacy  that 
existed  in  these  seven  Coffin  homes  on  Main  Street  when  we 
hear  their  descendants  tell  that  a  pig  or  a  calf  killed  at  one 
of  the  Coffin  farms  meant  roast  pork  or  veal  on  the  dinner 
table  of  all  seven  homes.  And  descendants  have  preserved 
the  story  that  there  were  days  when  the  children  did  not  like 
the  oncoming  dinner  in  their  own  home  and  easily  found  a 
welcome  in  some  other  Coffin  home  where  the  dinner  was 
more  tempting. 


VII.  FROM  WHALES  TO  SUMMER  VISITORS 


In  the  eighteen-fifties  the  lamps  with  whale  oil  dimmed, 
but  the  lamps  with  kerosene  brightened. 

C.  G.  and  H.  Coffin  met  the  crisis  in  1857. 

The  total  value  of  the  importation  of  oil  and  bone  in  the 
United  States  suddenly  dropped  from  eleven  to  eight  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  It  never  recovered.  Out  of  the  earth  they  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  the  oil  for  lighting  and  the  whale  lost  value 
except  for  lubricating  oil,  the  making  of  soap  and  a  few 
other  products. 

It  was  a  hard  year  for  Nantucket;  only  four  whaleships 
left  the  harbor;  Nantucket  Sound  was  blocked  with  ice  in 
February  and  there  was  no  communication  with  the  main¬ 
land  for  three  weeks.  This  was  serious  because  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  boiling;  President  Buchanan’s  administra¬ 
tion  had  begun  and  the  panic  was  in  the  making.  Reckless 
speculation  overcame  sound  business  methods;  Congress 
plunged  into  tariff  legislation  and  then  became  entangled  in 
the  oncoming  slavery  question;  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
the  question  of  free  and  slave  States  affected  every  political 
issue  in  the  States  as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Nantucket  felt  a  panic  less  than  almost  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  being  shut  off  from  news  created  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  in  the  town  and  made  all 
problems  more  acute. 
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Charles  and  Henry  were  in  confusion;  they  had  broken-up 
the  old  Constitution  in  1856  after  her  profitable  voyages 
covering  thirty-five  years  and  producing  over  fifty  thousand 
barrels  of  oil,  and  they  had  immediately  contracted  for  a 
new  Constitution  II  of  four  hundred  tons.  This  new  whale- 
ship  came  to  the  harbor  in  the  summer. 

The  brothers  had  a  problem:  Should  they  outfit  her  and 
send  her  out? 

They  did!  They  took  one  final  plunge  and  made  one  more 
venture  with  a  hope  that  the  turn  of  events  might  provide 
a  market  for  whale  products. 

But  as  the  weeks  passed,  they  gave  up  hope.  They  seized 
any  opportunity  to  sell  their  ships.  In  that  fateful  year  of 
1857  they  sold  the  Zenas  Coffin  to  Newport,  and  the  Catawba 
to  New  York.  The  next  year  they  sold  the  Edward  Carey  and 
the  year  after  the  Citizen. 

By  1860  their  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  was  reduced  to  one, 
the  Constitution ,  and  she  was  in  the  Pacific  with  very  little 
good  news  coming  from  her  master,  Joseph  Winslow. 

In  the  autumn  came  the  hardest  blow:  Henry  A.  Kelley, 
their  agent  in  New  York,  was  caught  in  the  panic  and  was 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  Charles  and  Henry  had 
done  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  this  agent  for  many 
years;  sometimes  their  inventories  amounted  to  over  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

Fortunately  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of  oil  were  held 
on  the  island  in  the  Coffin  warehouses  by  the  brothers  and 
Kelley  in  a  “join-account.”  Charles  and  Henry,  hastening  a 
settlement,  took  over  the  sole  ownership  of  this  oil;  it  was 
the  only  asset  in  sight,  but  how  to  market  it  was  another 
,  question. 

There  still  exists  a  little  slip  of  paper  with  the  heading, 
“Valuation,  1857.”  Here,  in  Henry’s  handwriting,  is  a  list 
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of  his  property  and  its  value.  It  is  the  kind  of  estimate  that 
every  man  makes  when  he  must  know  how  much  he  has  that 
he  can  depend  upon. 

The  total  amount  given  is  $126,873,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  part  of  his  total  holdings  this  represented.  Later,  with 
a  lead  pencil,  he  changed  the  estimated  values.  One  figure 
as  an  illustration:  he  owned  seven-sixteenths  of  the  ship 
Citizen ;  his  first  valuation,  in  ink,  was  $17,500,  but  this  fig¬ 
ure  was  reduced,  in  lead  pencil,  to  $14,000. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1857  he  saw  his  estimated  value  shrink 
a  third.  He  faced  the  future  with  a  much  smaller  income 
and  a  much  more  uncertain  income. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  seemed  to  spell  disaster  for 
Charles  and  Henry.  Whale-oil  business  was  doomed,  polit¬ 
ical  and  financial  panic  seized  the  country,  and  now  a 
climax:  War.  The  brothers  saw  over  three  hundred  men 
leave  the  island  and  enter  the  army  and  navy.  Nantucket 
sent  fifty  men  more  than  its  quota. 

Few  stories  of  the  war  gave  greater  satisfaction  to  Nan¬ 
tucket  Coffins  than  that  of  Captain  Reuben  Coffin,  one  of 
Micajah’s  grandsons.  In  command  of  the  Seth  Low ,  the 
steamer  chartered  to  tow  the  Monitor  from  New  York  to 
the  James  River,  Captain  Coffin  ran  into  a  dense  fog  and  a 
heavy  sea.  The  United  States  officers  in  comamnd  of  the 
Monitor  wanted  no  risks  to  be  taken  and  urged  Captain 
Coffin  to  anchor  and  wait.  He  replied  that  his  orders  were 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  reach  his  destina¬ 
tion  during  the  night.  The  Seth  Low  with  the  Monitor  kept 
on  their  way  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  the  night  of 
March  8,  1862.  The  next  morning  she  surprised  the  batter¬ 
ing-ram,  the  Merrimack ,  and  with  her  revolving  turret  fired 
shot  after  shot  into  the  retreating  ram  and  established  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  North  over  the  South. 
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The  act  of  Captain  Coffin  in  keeping  on  the  course  against 
the  protests  of  the  United  States  officers  saved  many  lives 
and  the  government  millions  of  dollars. 

Through  the  decline  of  the  whale-oil  business  and  the 
panics  and  Civil  War,  Charles  and  Henry  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  their  counting-rooms  and  warehouses.  They  transacted 
business  in  whale  oil  and  sea-elephant  oil  and  continued 
their  general  trading  in  outfitting  material,  but  their  books 
and  letters  show  small  profits. 

They  seemed  to  have  been  eagerly  searching  for  any  good 
opportunity  to  make  their  money  earn  an  income  that  was 
comparable  to  the  profits  from  whaling. 

They  invested  in  storehouses  in  Buffalo  and  land  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  County,  New  York  State.  They  bought  shares  in  indus¬ 
trials  and  joined  others  in  financing  freight  vessels:  the  King¬ 
fisher  sent  to  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Aurora ,  the  White  Swal¬ 
low,  and  the  Citizen  sent  to  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  California  venture  was  typical  of  what  happened  to 
traders  stirred  by  the  gold  rush  to  California  in  and  after 
1849.  Charles  G.  and  Henry  Coffin,  having  verified,  as  best 
they  could,  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
were  the  first  of  many  Nantucket  men  to  divert  their  ships 
from  whaling  and  send  them  to  California.  On  January  9 
the  Aurora ,  a  ship  of  346  tons,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Seth  M.  Swain,  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  She  was  loaded 
with  “building  frames,  lumber,  naval  stores,  candles,  etc.” 
The  venture  was  profitable  so  that  later  in  the  year,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  the  Citizen ,  360  tons,  commanded  by  Oliver  C. 
Coffin,  followed  the  Aurora. 

The  Citizen  carried  a  cargo  of  lumber,  windows,  doors, 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  and  the  machinery  for  a  ferry¬ 
boat  with  the  material  to  build  the  hull. 

The  project  was  to  establish  a  ferry  between  Benecia  and 
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Martinez  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  vast  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay.  Benecia  was  the  capital  of  California  before  Sacra¬ 
mento,  the  belief  being  that  all  ships  could  enter  the  Golden 
Gate  and  sail  many  miles  into  heart  of  the  State  to  Benecia 
where  overland  trains  would  arrive  and  depart.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  hardly  a  mile  away,  was  Martinez,  and  by 
establishing  a  ferry  between  Benecia  and  Martinez  a  short 
and  direct  route  became  possible  to  Sacramento  and  the 
“gold  mines.” 

The  venture  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising. 

The  ferry  was  established  and  maintained  until  1869;  it 
did  a  profitable  business,  especially  in  transporting  cattle 
which  were  driven  up  to  the  mines,  but  it  never  paid  back 
its  capital  expenditure. 

Charles  G.  and  Henry  put  Captain  Oliver  C.  Coffin  in 
charge  of  the  whole  venture.  Oliver  was  not  related  to  the 
brothers  unless  one  went  back  four  generations.  In  his  judg¬ 
ments  and  business  ability  he  could  not  match  the  confi¬ 
dence  the  brothers  placed  in  him.  There  is  one  record 
which  describes  him  as 

a  great  believer  in  all  he  heard  about  anything  new  and 
although  no  doubt  honest  and  conscientious,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  into  almost  everything  including  a  supposed  gold 
mine  on  Mt.  Diablo,  which  had  no  gold  whatsoever,  a 
flour  mill,  a  store,  the  purchase  of  land,  and  finally  a 
recommendation  to  sell  everything  and  invest  the  money 
in  a  new  invention  called  a  steam  plow  which  was  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  harvesting  of  wheat  in  California. 

We  have  another  glimpse  of  his  visionary  qualities  in  a 
letter  to  the  brothers.  Writing  from  Martinez  in  February, 
1868,  he  says: 

Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  benefit  our  own  native 
island  by  establishing  a  manufactory  for  the  plow  on  the 
island  and  giving  employment  to  many  a  poor  man. 
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He  evidently  forgot  to  consider  the  freight  rates  on  steel 
when  brought  to  an  island. 

The  story  of  this  steam  plow  reveals  that  a  Coffin  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  steam-power  plowing. 
Charles  Frederick  Coffin,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  had  a  passion 
for  mechanical  gadgets.  He  brought  the  first  breechloading 
gun  to  Nantucket,  and  introduced  many  mechanical  farm¬ 
ing  tools  to  the  island  farmers.  When  he  went  into  the  oil 
business  in  East  Boston,  he  associated  himself  with  P.  H. 
Standish,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  in  maintaining  a  shop 
where  a  variety  of  mechanical  work  could  be  done. 

From  Oliver  in  California,  Charles  heard  of  the  vast  fertile 
fields  of  the  West;  their  full  development  was  held  in  check 
by  the  problem  of  plowing.  With  Standish,  Charles  con¬ 
structed  a  steam  plow  and  after  trying  it  out  in  East  Boston 
shipped  it  to  Oliver  in  Martinez,  California. 

Into  this  plow  went  all  the  Coffin  money  that  could  be 
salvaged  from  the  Martinez  venture.  A  letter  from  Oliver 
reports  in  February,  1868,  a  workshop  with  “iron  lathes, 
planer,  drill,  etc.”  and  nearby  “erecting  a  blacksmiths 
forge.” 

Oliver  reports,  “If  we  had  ten  ready  today  we  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  in  twenty-four  hours.”  But  no  profits  came 
from  the  plow  venture.  It  is  estimated  that  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  disappeared,  and  although  Charles  Frederick 
went  to  Martinez  and  tried  to  put  the  invention  into  pay¬ 
ing  production,  all  that  remains  today  of  the  venture,  as  far 
as  the  Coffins  are  concerned,  is  a  large  gold  medal  presented 
to  “Coffin  and  Standish  by  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  San 
Francisco  for  Steam  Plough  1868.” 

★  ★  ★ 

This  is  the  period  when  a  romance  came  into  Henry’s  fam¬ 
ily  that  saved  him  much  care  and  property. 
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His  oldest  son,  Charles  Frederick,  who  married  Eliza  P. 
Gardner,  had  moved  his  family  to  Boston.  In  South  Boston 
he  had  established  a  successfull  business  in  oil  and  ship 
stores. 

Charles  met  a  young  man  in  the  same  business,  whose 
name  was  Richard  Boardman  Everett.  About  the  year  1855 
in  the  intimacy  of  these  two  men,  Richard  asked  Charles  to 
name  a  good  place  to  spend  his  vacation. 

“There  is  no  better  place  than  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
replied  Charles. 

It  is  reported  that  after  Richard  had  been  on  the  island  a 
short  time,  he  said  that  “There  is  no  prettier  girl  on  this 
island  than  Lydia  Coffin.” 

The  wedding  took  place  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1856, 
and  a  close  business  relationship  began  between  Henry  and 
Richard  which  lasted  to  Richard’s  death  in  1871. 

Henry  and  Charles  had  much  oil  on  hand  and  consid¬ 
erable  money  and  property  in  various  places  especially  on 
the  island.  To  make  all  this  pay  an  income,  to  maintain  its 
value  so  that  the  Coffin  tradition  of  passing  on  to  the  next 
generation  property  of  value,  would  not  fail  of  continuance 
in  their  hands  —  all  made  Charles  and  Henry  value  the  aid 
and  active  minds  of  the  next  generation. 

Richard  was  of  great  value,  for  he  and  Charles  Frederick 
created  outlets  for  much  of  the  income-bearing  property  that 
Henry  held. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  the  oil  business  decreased  and  the  warehouses  became 
empty,  Charles  and  Henry  gave  much  of  their  time  to  Nan¬ 
tucket  affairs,  especially  Nantucket  land. 

From  the  earliest  times  in  Nantucket  there  had  always 
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been  inflated  rumors  about  the  amount  of  the  island’s  land 
owned  by  the  Coffins.  This  was  natural  because,  from  the 
first  days  of  the  organization  of  the  proprietors,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Tristram,  beyond  all  doubt,  possessed  the 
largest  holdings. 

As  Henry  began  to  sell  land,  it  was  reported  that  he 
“owned  one-eighth  of  the  island.’’ 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  property  book  privately  kept 
by  Zenas  in  which  he  tried  to  enumerate  his  holdings.  He 
was  able  to  record  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  had  a 
part  and  also  many  of  those  of  his  father  Micajah,  but  when 
he  came  to  recording  inherited  land  and  “undivided  land’’ 
and  the  “sheep  commons’’  and  his  shares  in  family  holdings, 
he  evidently  gave  up  the  task  and  left  the  ownership  of  much 
of  his  property  to  be  determined  when  some  claim  was  made 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land  where  the  proof  of  ownership  re¬ 
vealed  a  Coffin  as  owner  in  part  or  whole. 

From  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  on,  the  land  transactions 
of  Charles  and  Henry  were  many.  From  1865,  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years  they  were  the  sellers  in  over  three  hundred 
transactions  and  the  buyers  in  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Four  hundred  transactions  in  land  in  twenty  years  im¬ 
plies  almost  a  real  estate  business.  And  it  was  just  that,  for 
the  Coffin  trait  of  the  love  of  land  cropped  out  in  this  sev¬ 
enth  generation  from  old  Tristram,  and  Henry  Coffin’s  talk 
and  thoughts  were  filled  with  “deeds,”  “wills,  undivided 
lands,”  “sheep  commons,”  and  “Proprietors’  Meetings.” 

The  old  record  book  of  the  proprietors  shows  that  some¬ 
one  was  starting  something  on  Nantucket.  Meetings  were 
more  frequent.  Rarely  were  there  more  than  a  dozen  men 
present,  but  one  name  shows  that  one  man  was  always  there, 
and  that  man  was  Henry. 
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Here  is  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the  legal  notices  of  the 
proprietors  meetings  as  published  in  the  Inquirer  and 
Mirror  in  the  early  seventies: 

NOTICE 

A  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Common  and  Undivided  Lands  of  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  undersigned,  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  January  22  at  seven  o’clock,  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz: 

First  —  To  choose  a  Moderator  for  the 
said  meeting. 

Second  —  To  make,  or  amend,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  said  proprietors. 

Third  —  To  act  upon  the  petition  of 
Henry  Coffin  and  Matthew  Bar¬ 
ney,  for  land  to  be  set  off  to 
them  near  the  Cliff. 

And  to  act  on  and  transact  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  legally  come  before  the 
meeting. 

January  10,  1872  William  H.  Macy 

Proprietors'  Clerk. 

A  reading  of  the  record  of  the  meeting  shows  that  only 
five  persons  were  present.  The  petition  was  granted,  and 
thirty-five  acres  at  the  Cliff  were  “set-off”  to  Henry  Coffin 
and  Matthew  Barney,  for  which  they  surrendered  seventy 
sheep  commons. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  “off-islander”  was  coming  in 
increasing  numbers  to  visit  his  relatives.  These  spread  the 
news  of  “the  little  island  of  Nantucket”  as  a  possible  place 
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of  rest.  Railroad  booklets  appeared  with  tiny  maps  of  the 
island  and  the  information  that  Nantucket  could  offer  the 
world  something  it  needed  as  much  as  whale  oil: 

continually  swept  by  winds  from  the  broad  Atlantic, 
having  furnished  light  for  the  world  is  now  commencing 
to  furnish  health  for  the  weary  summer  sojourner  who 
now  lingers  on  her  shores.” 

Jared  Coffin’s  new  brick  house  at  the  head  of  the  new 
steamboat  wharf  was  turned  into  a  hotel  and  called  “The 
Ocean  House.”  It  advertised  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
guests;  the  rate:  seventeen  dollars  per  week.  The  Springfield 
House,  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  the  Sherbum  House  on 
the  high  land  of  Orange  Street,  advertised  to  care  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  each. 

Nantucket  pocketbooks,  once  thin,  began  to  fatten  with 
money  from  providing  food  and  beds,  horses  and  carriages, 
sailboats  and  bathhouses  for  summer  visitors. 

Then  came  the  desire  for  “summer  cottages”  and  for  land 
on  which  to  build  them. 

The  retired  captains  of  whalers  sitting  around  the  hot 
stove  in  the  “Cap’ns’  Room”  at  the  head  of  Straight  Wharf 
had  a  new  topic  of  conversation: 

“Did  you  hear  that  Cap’n  Mooers  is  having  all  that  land 
around  his  house  at  the  Cliff  surveyed?  They  say  he’s  been 
offered  lots  of  money  for  his  place.” 

“That’s  right!  He  told  me  so  himself!  And  he’s  going  to 
cut  the  whole  piece  into  lots  and  it  won’t  be  long  before 
the  place  is  covered  with  houses  for  these  summer  folks.” 

Henry  Coffin  and  Matthew  Barney  the  Quaker  and  many 
others  listened  and  the  proprietors  began  to  hold  meetings 
with  a  new  and  excited  interest. 

If  people  wanted  to  look  at  the  ocean,  there  were  many 
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rods  of  land  where  they  could  do  it.  If  they  wanted  to 
“bathe”  in  the  ocean,  there  were  miles  of  clean  sandy  shores 
where  the  sand  and  the  water  were  always  just  the  right 
temperature. 

But  most  of  this  shore  land  was  part  of  the  “common  and 
undivided  land”  held  by  the  proprietors.  They  held  it  most¬ 
ly  by  inheritance.  The  original  owners  of  the  island  were 
twenty  who  held  whole  shares.  To  these  were  added  “half¬ 
share  men,”  fourteen  in  number.  Thus  there  were  twenty- 

seven  shares  at  the  beginning. 

The  “set-offs”  at  first  were  homestead  lots  where  the 
settlers  established  their  homes  and  farms.  As  more  families 
came  to  the  island,  more  land  was  “set  off”  for  drying  fish, 
for  planting  corn,  for  raising  hay,  as  well  as  for  homesteads. 

The  complications  which  came  from  the  sale  of  portions 
of  shares,  from  exchanges  with  one  another,  and  from  inher¬ 
itances  by  death  are  too  intricate  and  uninteresting  to  de¬ 
scribe  here. 

In  all  the  varied  processes  of  land  transfer  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  1659  to  the  days  of  Charles  and  Henry,  the 
descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin  were  the  largest  landowners. 
From  Zenas,  Charles  and  Henry  had  inherited  326  shares  of 
the  “commons.”  In  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  immediate 
family  were  enough  shares  to  give  the  Coffins  almost  com¬ 
plete  control  in  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors. 

These  holdings  Henry  and  Charles  now  desired  to  turn 
into  shore  lots  where  the  view  of  the  ocean  could  be  enjoyed 
and  breezes  and  bathing  could  bring  the  city-dweller  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment. 

Tramping  up  to  the  cliffs  where  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  had  watched  the  whalers  go  and  come  over  the  Bar, 
Henry  now  fixed  his  eyes,  not  on  the  blue  water  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Sound  but  on  Nantucket  land.  Here  was  a  long  bank 
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thirty  feet  above  the  beach  stretching  from  east  to  west  for 
over  a  mile.  What  a  place  for  a  broad  roadway  with  the  sea 
on  the  north  and  house  lots  on  the  south! 

He  could  see  it  all  clearly. 

Two  streets  parallel  to  the  front  broad  roadway  could  be 
laid  out  with  many  building  lots  between.  And  to  the  west 
at  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  on  the  bluff  near  an  old  spring, 
“Sachem  Spring,”  there  could  be  a  “circle”  where  the  car¬ 
riages  could  make  a  turn  and  retrace  the  drive.  And  from 
the  drive  and  from  the  piazzas  of  the  front  cottages  one 
could  look  down  on  the  beach  and  see  the  bathers  and  the 
bright-colored  “awnings”  and  tents  of  the  cottagers. 

Sherburn  Bluffs  should  be  the  name.  It  would  become 
more  famous  than  Oak  Bluffs  on  the  Vineyard.  It  would 
have  no  large  roller-skating  rink  with  its  continuous  roar 
from  early  morning  to  late  night;  it  would  revive  the  old 
name  of  “Sherburn,”  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest. 

We  can  read  all  this  into  the  plan  now  preserved.  When 
the  plan  came  from  the  Boston  surveyor  and  Henry  held  it 
in  his  hands  and  saw  his  name  at  the  head  of  other  names, 
most  of  whom  were  Coffins  of  his  own  blood,  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  purpose  and  success. 

But  his  dreams  never  came  true. 

Those  who  first  bought  the  land  and  built  their  houses 
wanted  no  roadway  between  them  and  the  sea.  In  the  sale 
to  Charles  O’Conor,  that  noted  New  York  lawyer  wanted  a 
lot  that  extended  to  the  bank,  and  on  this  lot  he  built  his 
large  house  with  its  wide  piazzas,  and  in  the  rear  his  library 
of  brick.  A  few  lots  were  sold  and  houses  appeared,  but 
there  was  no  boom  business. 

But  Henry  had  had  a  taste  of  land  promotion! 

It  touched  something  in  his  blood,  something  that  Tris¬ 
tram  had  possessed  and  which  had  come  down  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation. 
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But  Henry  Coffin’s  promotion  at  “Sherburn  Bluffs”  was 
just  a  testing  of  what  he  could  do. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  was  “South- 
Shore,”  a  name  that  later  was  to  be  dressed  up  to  “Surfside.” 
In  the  seventies  there  was  magic  in  the  name  “South-Shore,” 
for  it  had  become  the  playground  of  the  retired  whalemen. 
Located  two  miles  south  of  the  town,  a  good  walk  or  a  short 
drive  over  the  commons,  here  more  than  one  “old  salt”  had 
his  “fish-house  and  dory  and  tackle.”  When  the  town 
seemed  to  clamp  him  down  and  he  yearned  for  the  roll  of 
the  sea  and  the  dash  of  spray  in  his  face,  he  could  harness 
“Robin”  and  drive  over  the  rut  road  of  the  common  and  at 
South-Shore  in  a  few  minutes,  his  dory  would  be  nosing  the 
surf,  and  a  high  wave  would  receive  the  boat  on  its  crest  and 
the  whaleman  would  leap  the  thwart  and  seize  the  oars  and 
head  out  to  sea. 

The  clack  of  the  oars  as  they  struck  the  thole  pins  was 
music;  the  bottom  of  the  dory  was  covered  with  lines  and 
drails  and  sinkers  and  there  was  the  cannikin  tub!  When  the 
cover  was  raised,  from  its  clean  depths  would  come  the 
fragrance  of  bread  and  meat  to  be  eaten  while  the  boat 
slowly  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves. 

And  later,  after  the  bluefish  or  the  cod  had  been  hooked 
and  lay  gasping  in  the  boat,  once  more  she  would  ride  the 
crest  of  the  surf  and  be  carried  high  on  the  beach. 

There  had  always  been  a  summer  life  at  South-Shore.  It 
was  a  favorite  picnic  resort  of  Nantucketers,  never  tired  of 
watching  the  whalemen-fishermen  come  and  go.  There  the 
Nantucketers  could  lie  on  the  sand  just  beyond  the  high- 
water  line  of  the  surf  and  listen  to  the  rhythmic  roar  and 
watch  the  foam  crested,  green-tinted  rollers  with  tireless 
attention. 

A  few  rods  back  from  the  surf  and  above  the  sand  was  the 
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low  bank,  the  edge  of  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  very 
level  and  extending  along  the  shore  from  east  to  west. 

Much  of  this  land  for  years  had  been  Coffin  land.  Nearby 
Zenas  had  established  a  farm  which  Henry  had  carried  on. 
Charles  and  Henry  studied  this  land  with  all  their  personal 
associations  in  the  background  of  their  minds. 

Finally  they  took  the  plunge.  They  organized  The  Nan¬ 
tucket  Surfside  Land  Company.  Henry  became  president, 
and  over  one  hundred  acres  were  laid  out  by  a  surveyor  in 
the  most  attractive  form. 

The  plan  was  prepared  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
prospective  buyer  of  lots.  It  made  people  talk.  One  news 
report  said,  “In  a  few  years  we  will  have  a  city  at  the  South- 
Shore.” 

The  “pavilion”  and  the  “bandstand”  were  leading  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  plan,  but  in  the  main  the  long  curve  of  the 
shore  stretching  away  to  the  east,  and  the  wide  clean  beach 
with  the  steady  and  rhythmic  wash  of  the  surf  on  quiet  days 
and  the  turbulent  roar  on  windy  days,  were  the  assets  to 
those  beach-lovers  who  lay  on  the  sand  and  listened  to  the 
music  of  the  waves. 

But  this  plan,  with  its  curving  “avenues,”  did  not  win  the 
response  desired  and  expected.  The  imagination  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  was  not  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  sellers. 

That  the  brothers,  Charles  G.  and  Henry,  and  Charles  H. 
(Charles  G.’s  son)  and  Charles  F.  (Henry’s  son),  had  much 
to  do  with  every  detail  of  these  elaborate  plans  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  amount  of  land  they  had  set  off  to  them  in  the 
South-Shore  section.  The  records  of  the  proprietors  show  at 
one  meeting  eight  hundred  acres  and  at  another  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  acres  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Coffins  in  return  for  sheep  commons  and  undivided  lands. 
By  1873  the  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporated  The  Nan- 
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tucket  Surfside  Land  Company  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  sale  of  lots  began. 

It  did  not  go  according  to  expectations,  for  a  new  plan 
appeared  with  the  beautiful  curves  of  the  first  map  replaced 
by  straight  lines  and  square  lots  easily  marked  and  found  by 
inquisitive  buyers.  This  new  plan  had  been  made  advisable 
because  since  Henry’s  first  vision  of  the  Surfside  project, 
and  probably  because  of  the  promotion  he  had  stimulated, 
a  railroad  was  proposed  to  run  to  Siasconset  via  Surfside. 
Work  on  the  railroad  began  in  May,  1880,  and  a  year  later, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1881,  the  first  train  ran  to  Surfside 
and  a  grand  celebration  marked  the  event. 

Charles  G.  was  now  eighty  years  old.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  promotion  his  name  was  used,  but  there  is  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  took  much  active  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
Surfside  project.  By  the  opening  of  the  eighties  all  his  in¬ 
terests  were  represented  by  his  son  Charles  H. 

Henry  and  Henry’s  son  Charles  F.,  “Boston  office,  174 
State  Street,”  with  a  few  Nantucket  men,  were  the  prime 
movers  of  the  Surfside  land  deals.  They  had  a  keen  interest 
in  the  railroad  and  stimulated  effective  co-operation  among 
all  involved,  so  that  a  combination  building  of  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  pavilion,  and  restaurant  was  built,  and  band  concerts, 
dances,  shore  dinners,  and  clambakes  drew  hundreds  to  the 
much-talked-of  Surfside  which  still  remained  South-Shore 
to  the  old  fishermen  and  retired  whaling  captains. 

The  first  season  the  railroad  carried  30,135  passengers  and 

netted  $2110. 


VIII.  FIVE  HUNDRED  COFFINS  AT  A 
NANTUCKET  REUNION 


The  whaling  days  seemed  far  away  in  the  eighteen-eighties. 
The  empty  tryworks,  the  candle-houses,  the  ropewalks,  the 
counting-houses  and  warehouses  were  washed  gray  by  the 
rains  and  fogs,  their  roofs  leaked,  and  they  leaned  with  the 
wind,  deserted  and  disconsolate. 

The  town  slept  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  it  waked 
and  took  on  some  of  the  life  of  the  whaling  days.  Hotels 
opened,  homes  became  boarding  houses,  boats  were  painted, 
surreys  were  pulled  out  of  winter  sheds,  and  the  beaches 
were  prepared  with  bathhouses  and  awnings  for  the  visitors. 

But  the  deep  undercurrent  of  the  island  life  was  in  its 
constant  thought  of  Land. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Land!  Land!  Land!  I’m  tired  of  hearing  Henry  talk 
about  land!” 

Eliza  (Starbuck)  Coffin,  in  the  brick  house  on  Main 
Street,  found  herself  saying  this  again  and  again  as  her  hus¬ 
band  Henry  became  more  deeply  involved  in  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  land  deals.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  he  would 
begin  on  his  land  plans  for  the  day.  He  was  going  earlier 
each  day  to  his  counting-house,  which  had  now  become  a 
land-office;  maps  were  on  the  walls  and  covered  the  big 
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table.  Men  were  always  around  the  stove  discussing  land 
schemes  and  possible  buyers.  Trading  was  going  on,  not  in 
products  of  the  sea  but  in  the  original  interest  of  the  Coffins: 
land!  land!  land! 

At  night  Eliza  had  to  hear  every  detail  of  the  day’s  plan¬ 
ning  with  Henry’s  comments  and  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
and  with  many  details  of  his  conjectures  and  suspicions. 

The  outlook  was  most  favorable;  Sherburn  Bluffs  was 
well  established,  the  grading  of  some  of  the  lots  done  and 
negotiations  were  in  process  for  their  sale.  The  “Nantucket 
Surfside  Company”  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two  thousand 
shares  of  which  the  Coffins  held  about  fifteen  hundred. 
Henry  was  the  president  of  the  company  and  his  son, 
Charles  F.,  was  treasurer.  A  big  hotel  was  in  the  planning 
stage  and,  most  remarkable,  a  railroad  was  projected  with  a 
track  going  around  the  island.  But  the  first  construction 
would  be  a  line  to  Surfside. 

Eliza  knew  it  by  heart,  and  she  was  tired  of  it  all.  “Why 
wouldn’t  Henry  take  more  interest  in  the  possible  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Mary  Swift  Coffin,  now  twenty-four,  and 
courted  by  the  young  Englishman  she  had  met  in  New  York, 
George  Carlisle.  Didn’t  Henry  realize  that  Mary  was  the 
last  daughter  to  whom  he  could  give  a  wedding  party?” 

But  Henry’s  interests  were  in  a  very  different  direction. 

“Eliza!”  he  said  one  night,  “an  important  idea  has  been 
proposed  to  me  today.  Allen  Coffin,  the  lawyer,  spent  nearly 
two  hours  with  me  in  the  counting-house.” 

Eliza  said  nothing.  She  was  sure  that  a  lawyer’s  visit 
meant  an  evening  on  land! 

“He  proposes,  Eliza,  that  Nantucket  have  a  reunion  of  the 
descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin.  He  thinks  that  if  it  were 
properly  worked  up,  a  thousand  of  the  Coffins  could  be 
brought  to  the  island.” 
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Eliza’s  small  but  very  active  body  gave  a  disdainful  twitch. 

If  you  ask  me,”  she  said,  “I  think  the  idea  absurd;  what 
would  they  come  here  for?” 

“Why,  Eliza,  Nantucket  was  settled  by  Tristram,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  Coffins  who  look  upon  the  island  as 
their  ancestral  home.” 

“Henry,  I  think  the  idea  is  absurd;  no  people  are  much 
interested  in  an  ancestral  home  and  especially  way  out  in  the 
ocean  on  an  island.  And  I  don’t  think  that  many  people  care 
much  about  Tristram.  What  did  he  do?  From  all  I’ve  heard 
he  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  early  proprietors  by  being 
too  autocratic  and  top-lofty.” 

“Some  of  that  is  true,”  said  Henry  with  conciliation,  “but 
after  all,  Tristram  is  not  the  main  point  in  Allen’s  plans.” 

Eliza  interrupted:  “I  don’t  think  much  of  Allen  Coffin’s 
schemes.  He  is  not  really  a  Nantucket  Coffin.  His  family 
came  from  the  Vineyard,  from  the  John  Coffins,  and  he  has 
flightly  ideas;  why,  now  he  is  candidate  for  the  Governor  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket.” 

“But  I  think  Allen  has  a  good  idea  now,”  insisted  Henry. 
“In  1881  Tristram  will  have  been  dead  just  two  hundred 
years  and  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  take  some  notice  of 
that!  But  the  main  idea  is  that  people  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  Nantucket.  It  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  as 
a  possible  summer  resort;  some  people  like  it  better  than  the 
Vineyard.  Allen  says  that  the  Coffins  are  a  big  family  and 
many  of  them  and  their  friends  would  like  some  good  excuse 
to  start  them  thinking  that  they  ought  to  come  to  Nan¬ 
tucket.” 

Eliza  smiled,  leaned  forward,  and  with  understanding 
said:  “Don’t  think,  Henry  Coffin,  that  you  can  lead  me  to 
believe  that  you  have  much  interest  in  a  reunion  of  the 
Coffin  family  —  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind.  You  are  in- 
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terested  in  Coffin  land!  You  think  that  if  you  can  bring 
Coffins  to  the  island,  some  of  them  will  buy  this  land  that 
you  are  staking  out  and  grading  and  thinking  about  day  in 
and  day  out!” 

“I  admit  it,  Eliza,  but  what  can  we  sell  if  we  don’t  sell  the 
land?  What  else  is  left  for  Charles  and  me  to  do  business 
in?  Whaling  is  gone,  and  our  investments  are  not  turning 
out  as  well  as  we  hoped.  We  do  have  land,  and  if  people 
want  it,  why  not  encourage  them  a  little  to  buy  it?” 

She  was  silent.  The  trading  inheritance  from  the  Star- 
bucks  in  Eliza  met  the  trading  inheritance  in  the  Coffins  in 
Henry,  and  there  was  unity  in  the  undercurrent  of  their 
minds  even  if  Eliza  refused  to  openly  acknowledge  it. 

“I  think  Charles  is  more  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  re¬ 
union  than  I  am”  —  Henry  began  a  new  tack.  Allen  Coffin 
wants  him  to  be  the  president  of  the  so-called  ‘Coffin  Re¬ 
union  Association’  which  Allen  intends  to  start.  Well, 
brother  Charles  surprised  me  by  telling  Allen  that  he  would 
help  him  in  any  way  possible.  Eliza!  brother  Charles  is  get¬ 
ting  old.  He  has  lost  interest  in  a  lot  of  things,  and  he  has 
shown  interest  in  other  things  that  has  surprised  me.  Allen 
was  complimentary;  he  called  Charles  the  most  respected 
man  on  the  island  and  certainly  the  leading  member  of  the 
Coffin  family.  Well,  Charles  liked  that.  Allen  said  that  as 
president  he  would  not  have  much  to  do;  even  if  he  found 
presiding  at  meetings  too  taxing,  he  could  invite  other 
prominent  Coffins  to  preside.” 

Henry  continued  with  some  excitement  in  his  voice: 
“Why,  Eliza!  That  man,  Allen  Coffin,  already  had  a  list  of 
prominent  Coffins  from  all  over  the  country.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  all  of  them  and  most  of  them  had  replied  that  they 
would  come.  Judge  Owen  Tristram  Coffin  of  Peekskill  and 
the  writer,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  of  Boston,  and  the  poet, 
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Robert  Barry  Coffin,  have  written  enthusiastically  about  the 
idea.  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer  at  Vassar  College,  and 
Phebe  A.  Hannaford,  the  woman  preacher  in  Jersey  City — 
they  have  Coffin  blood  -  have  written  him  to  count  on  their 
help.” 

For  a  few  moments  both  were  silent,  then  Henry  con¬ 
tinued:  “Charles  was  dazed  by  the  long  list  of  Coffins.  He 
said  he  knew  there  were  many,  but  he  never  realized  that 
they  were  all  over  the  country.  Allen  had  Coffins  from 
California  and  Indiana  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee  —  that  was 
Hector  Coffin,  the  one  who  promoted  a  Coffin  coat-of-arms 
based  on  Sir  Isaac’s  coat-of-arms.  Allen  said  that  most  of  the 
Coffins  were  interested  in  a  coat-of-arms  and  he  intended  to 
feature  that  in  his  program.” 

Eliza  responded  briskly  and  indignantly  to  this  idea. 
“Coat-of-arms!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  an  absurd  proposal! 
There  aren’t  any  Coffin  coat-of-arms!  The  British  gave  Sir 
Isaac  a  coat-of-arms,  and  I  guess  he  deserved  it,  but  he  had 
no  children  and  when  he  died  the  right  to  use  his  coat-of- 
arms  died  with  him.  Does  Allen  Coffin  think  he  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  Coffin  coat-of-arms  here  in  America? 

“Henry!”  Eliza  put  emphasis  in  every  word,  “I  beg  you 
to  be  careful!  Don’t  get  mixed  up  with  Allen  Coffin’s 
schemes.” 

★  ★  ★ 

A  few  months  after  Henry  heard  his  wife’s  warnings,  the 
plans  for  the  reunion  took  definite  shape. 

A  full  year  before  the  Reunion  Allen  Coffin  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  on  Nantucket  for  a  preliminary  meeting 
an  “Executive  Committee”  of  about  fifty  Coffins  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  Coffins. 

Nantucket  was  astonished. 
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“Allen’s  got  a  fair  wind  and  he’s  putting  on  full  sail!”  was 
the  comment  at  the  “Cap’ns’  Room.”  At  eleven  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  August  16,  1880,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  came  into  the  club  and  reported: 

“Allen  couldn’t  get  the  people  into  his  office;  they  had  to 
switch  to  Wendall’s  Hall  on  the  same  floor.  There’s  over 
fifty  of  them  there  and  most  of  them  came  from  off!” 

The  meeting  exceeded  Allen  Coffin’s  expectations  in 
many  respects;  but  it  did  get  out  of  hand.  Charles  G.  as 
president  was  in  the  chair,  but  he  was  too  old  to  carry  the 
responsibility  unaided.  Judge  Owen  Tristram  Coffin  of 
Peekskill,  New  York,  assisted  him  and  all  went  well  through 
the  reports  and  routine  of  making  a  simple  constitution  and 
qualifying  members. 

A  bomb  burst  when  the  Reverend  Phebe  Ann  Hannaford 
took  the  floor.  Mrs.  Hannaford  was  a  Coffin;  she  was  born 
in  Siasconset  and  educated  in  the  Nantucket  Public  Schools. 
Early  her  ease  in  speaking  was  recognized  and  her  interests 
in  religious  matters  caused  some  to  recall  the  many  women, 
“public  Friends,”  who  became  well-received  speakers.  In 
her  thirties  she  was  ordained  in  the  Universalist  Church,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  reunion,  she  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  Heights  in  Jersey  City. 

Addressing  the  chair,  she  commanded  immediately  the 
attention  of  all. 

I  want  to  commend  the  very  painstaking  work  that  Mr. 
Allen  Coffin  has  done  in  bringing  us  together  for  this 
proposed  commemoration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  our  common  ancestor,  Tristram 
Coffin.  In  particular  I  want  to  commend  his  proposal 
that  out  of  this  reunion  of  his  descendants  should  come 
some  adequate  memorial  that  will  declare  to  all  future 
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Coffins  and  to  all  who  come  to  this  island  our  loyalty  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Coffin’s  proposal  that  such  a  memorial  take  the 
form  of  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  Coffin  School  at  first  won  my  enthusiastic  approval, 
but  after  more  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  have  felt  it  a 
duty  to  suggest  that  the  Coffin  descendants  owe  as  much 
honor  to  the  wife  of  Tristram  as  as  to  the  worthy  patri¬ 
arch  himself. 

Why  should  not  Dionis  Coffin  be  held  in  honorable 
memory  as  well  as  her  companion?  Benjamin  Franklin 
owed  far  more  to  his  mother,  born  here  on  Nantucket, 
than  to  his  father.  Who  knows  but  that  the  Coffin  traits 
of  energy  and  integrity  came  from  Dionis  rather  than 
Tristram? 

At  any  rate,  we  know  that  together  they  founded  the 
Coffin  line  in  America.  Therefore,  believing  that  we 
should  honor  our  foremothers  as  well  as  our  forefathers, 

I  would  like  to  move  that  we  secure  as  a  memorial  a 
bronze  statute  for  husband  and  wife  on  one  pedestal, 
side  by  side. 

As  Mrs.  Hannaford  sat  down,  there  was  vigorous  applause 
from  everybody  in  the  hall.  She  had  touched  an  interest  that 
was  very  keen  in  the  days  after  the  Civil  War;  everywhere 
statues  were  being  modeled  and  plans  drawn  for  monuments 
commemorating  the  heroes  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Miss  Anna  Gardner,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
South  where  she  had  been  a  teacher  of  freemen  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia,  supported  Mrs.  Hanna- 
ford’s  resolution.  She  said: 

The  last  speaker  has  converted  me  to  the  idea  of  a 
monument  rather  than  an  institution.  The  erection  of 
two  statues  would  be  highly  educational;  it  would  com- 
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memorate  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband,  the  mother  as 
well  as  the  father. 

Considerable  oratory  followed: 

While  the  Coffin  clan  endures,  Nantucket  will  not  lose 
her  high  place  in  history  nor  their  ancestors  a  due 
measure  of  respect. 

Coming  generations  will  applaud  the  wisdom  that 
placed  before  all  ages  a  memorial  which  in  two  statues 
of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  Tristram  and  Dionis  Coffin, 
our  honored  forefather  and  foremother,  will  continually 
remind  us  not  only  of  their  virtues,  but  of  the  command¬ 
ment,  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.” 

The  meeting  was  adrift.  In  spite  of  all  that  Allen  could 
do,  his  program  and  plans  for  this  meeting  were  taken  out 
of  his  hands.  Two  statues  had  walked  into  the  imagination 
of  the  Coffins  present  and  no  other  topic  could  compete  with 
them  for  the  interest  of  the  descendants  of  Tristram  and 
Dionis. 

What  would  these  statues  look  like? 

What  would  they  cost? 

Should  they  be  of  marble,  bronze  or  lead? 

Where  should  they  be  placed? 

This  last  question  kindled  a  brisk  and  long  discussion.  One 
group  wanted  the  statues  placed  in  town,  where  all  could 
behold  them  and  where  they  might  be  often  seen  by  the 
children  in  their  impressionable  years”;  another  group  fav¬ 
ored  the  “ old  Burial  Ground ”  as  the  place  where  the  ashes 
of  the  first  settlers  rested.  Charles  G.  Coffin,  president  of 
the  Atheneum  Library  and  also  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Coffin  School,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  statues  might 

be  near  one  of  these  buildings. 

In  vain  did  Allen  try  to  guide  the  meeting  to  consider 
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important  questions:  who  should  be  asked  to  speak,  how 
many  days  should  be  occupied,  and  what  proportion  of  time 
should  be  given  to  clambakes  and  fishing  trips,  and  how 
much  time  to  speeches  and  meetings? 

The  minutes  slipped  by.  Finally  the  inevitable  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  All  the  subjects  that  should  be  considered,  one  by 
one,  were  given  a  brief  discussion  and  then  “referred”  to  the 
“Executive  Committee,”  which  meant  that  Allen  must  con¬ 
sider  them,  and  with  what  support  he  could  secure  from 
members  of  the  Committee  living  on  the  island  reach 
decisions. 

He  was  at  work  on  a  life  of  Tristram  Coffin.  He  wanted 
it  to  be  the  much-read  book  of  the  Reunion;  he  described 
his  plan,  and  it  was  accepted  quickly  and  with  the  usual 
complimentary  remarks. 

He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Coffins  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  the  Pine-Coffins  at  Portledge  Manor,  an 
estate  that  had  been  in  the  Coffin  family  over  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years.  He  could  arrange  for  the  sale  of  pictures  of  the 
estate  and  pictures  of  the  ancient  portraits  which  hung  in  its 
oaken  hall.  Quick  acceptance  and  reference  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  this  proposal. 

The  Coffin  coat-of-arms,  Reunion  souvenirs,  plates,  cups 
and  saucers,  with  the  coat-of-arms,  a  medal  after  one  issued 
by  Sir  Isaac  and  distributed  by  him  during  one  of  his  early 
visits  to  the  island  in  the  eighteen-twenties,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  guests,  the  raising  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  — 
all  was  brushed  into  his  “Executive  Committee”  which  he 
knew,  and  they  knew,  meant  himself. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  winter  of  1880-81  was  the  busiest  year  of  Allen  Cof¬ 
fin’s  life.  His  tall  thin  figure,  with  sharp-pointed  face  under 
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the  ever-present  silk  “beaver  hat,”  was  seen  moving  rapidly 
on  the  streets;  he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  post  office  car¬ 
rying  large  bundles  of  letters;  he  was  daily  at  the  printing 
office  of  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror  where  the  Life  of  Tristram 
Coffin  and  many  leaflets  and  letters  were  printed. 

But  his  greatest  difficulty  and  annoyance  came  from  the 
persistent  discussion  of  the  statues  of  Tristram  and  Dionis. 
The  subject  was  never  in  the  background,  but  always  the 
main  topic  of  the  Reunion  about  which  people  seemed  able 

to  generate  ideas  and  then  talk. 

This  was  the  year  when  the  jetty  was  built  at  the  Cliff  to 
extend  over  the  Bar  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
deepen  the  channel.  Some  well-intentioned  woman,  who 
signed  herself  “Jetty,”  wrote  a  letter  to  the  paper  which 
threw  fat  on  the  fire  of  the  statue  discussion  and  threatened 
to  wreck  the  plans  for  the  Reunion. 

Her  letter,  over  a  column  in  length,  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  proposals. 

The  statue  of  Dionis  and  her  husband  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  be  of  great  moral  benefit  in  the  town. 

As  our  children  see  the  statue  of  Dionis  and  her  husband 
not  far  away,  it  will  remind  them  of  the  lasting  honor 
which  a  woman  may  win  with  her  husband. 

The  statue  of  Dionis  should  be  placed  where  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  placing  that  of  her  husband  not  far 
away. 

I  would  have  her  standing  on  the  outer  end  of  the  jetty; 
she  should  be  dressed  in  the  simple  garb  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  I  would  have  her  standing  in  a  determined, 
confident  position.  In  one  hand  she  should  hold  a  torch 
raised  aloft  which  would  at  all  times  be  useful  as  a  beacon, 
and  with  her  other  hand  she  should  be  holding  to  her 
lips  a  long  trumpet.  This  trumpet  should  be  connected 
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by  pipes  with  the  shore  and  be  blown  in  foggy  weather 
—  thus  the  statue  could  be  both  seen  and  heard. 

I  would  place  the  statue  of  her  honored  husband  at  the 
shore-end  of  the  jetty,  sitting  in  a  chair,  a  representative 
of  quiet  and  domestic  life.  Like  his  wife,  he  would  be  at¬ 
tired  in  his  appropriate  garments.  He  should  wear  the 
hat,  surtout,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  the  Friends.  His 
hands  should  be  clasped  six  inches  below  the  heart,  and 
the  thumbs,  one  above  the  other,  as  though  about  to  re¬ 
volve.  His  face  should  be  beaming  with  calm  delight  as 
he  gazes  out  at  his  brave  wife  who  warns  and  welcomes 
those  who  approach  our  shores.  (See  inside  of  back  cover.) 

This  letter  was  fuel  for  those  kindling  the  fires  of  ridicule. 

It  was  a  discouraging  moment.  Then  came  a  letter  from 
the  Reverend  Phebe  A.  Hannaford  saying  that  she  had 
talked  with  a  sculptor  and  secured  an  estimate.  The  sculptor 
was  a  Mr.  O’Donnovan  “who  designed  and  put  in  bronze 
the  captors  of  Andre  at  Tarry  town.”  Mrs.  Hannaford  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “a  man  of  literary  pursuits  as  well  as  artistic 
ability.  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  entrust  the  work  to  him. 
Older  sculptors  would  charge  more  and  do  no  better,  in  my 
opinion.” 

The  cost  would  be  ten  thousand  dollars  and  she  thinks 
that  Judge  Coffin  would  be  the  best  one  to  attend  to  the 
making  of  the  contract. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars!” 

This  sum,  added  to  all  the  expenses  that  were  mounting 
rapidly  to  an  overwhelming  total,  intensified  the  dismay 
that  Allen  hid  under  optimistic  expressions  of  his  face  and 
words  of  enthusiasm. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Reunion  took  place  in  1881. 

August  16,  17,  and  18. 
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Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

Allen  Coffin’s  intuitions  were  right;  so  many  of  Tris¬ 
tram’s  descendants  came  to  the  island  that  some  islanders 
feared  Nantucket’s  hospitality  would  be  overtaxed.  The  off- 
island  Coffins  came  from  Maine  to  California.  The  largest 
newspapers  in  the  country,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smallest, 
featured  the  event. 

Allen  succeeded  in  forming  The  Tristram  Coffin  Re¬ 
union  Association  with  very  simple  requirements: 

Any  person  who  is  a  descendant  or  married  to  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Tristram  Coffin  may  become  a  member  of 
this  association  by  proving  the  same  and  paying  to  the 
Treasurer  an  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

He  persuaded  Charles  G.  to  be  its  first  president.  Ten 
Coffins  from  different  parts  of  the  country  became  vice-pres¬ 
idents  and  forty-four  served  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Henry  Coffin’s  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  pub¬ 
licity.  Charles  G.  was  eighty  years  old  and  the  outstanding 
Coffin  on  the  island.  In  every  way  possible  Henry  assisted 
Charles  G.  to  have  all  the  honor  and  recognition  he  deserved 
because  of  his  age  and  long  service  to  the  best  things  on  the 
island. 

The  Mirror  published  a  daily  paper  giving  the  addresses 
in  full  and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  events:  clambakes, 
flamboyant  speeches  in  the  mode  of  the  day,  poems  —  many 
poems,  pilgrimages,  and  “promenade  concerts’’  and  recep¬ 
tions,  and  a  final  dance  with  a  full  description  of  the 
“dresses”  worn. 

The  most  talked-of  event  of  the  three-day  Reunion  was 
the  opening  of  the  Nantucket  Railroad. 

There  were  Coffin  islanders  who  had  never  seen  a  railroad. 
To  them  the  filling-in  of  the  Goose  Pond  to  make  a  secure 
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roadbed  for  the  laying  of  the  ties  and  rails  was  a  talk-stimu¬ 
lant  surpassing  anything  that  had  been  brought  to  the  island. 

Henry  Coffin’s  son,  Charles  F.,  was  the  first  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  road.  His  one  ambition  was  to  have  the  trains 
running  when  the  Reunion  took  place.  His  energy  and  in¬ 
genuity  brought  sloop  after  sloop  to  the  island  loaded  with 
rails,  ties,  and  the  tools  and  machinery  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
struction  process. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Reunion,  the  road  was  completed 
to  the  South-Shore  and  the  station  called  “Surfside.”  Then 
came  the  day  when  the  barge  Roslyn  arrived  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Wharf  with  all  the  rolling  stock:  engine,  freight 
car,  and  passenger  cars. 

On  Monday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  first  trial  trip  was 
made.  Every  ear  on  the  island  was  attentive  to  hear  the 
sharp  whistle  of  the  engine  and  all  who  did  not  have  some 
other  business  were  somewhere  along  the  way,  intensely  in¬ 
terested,  as  the  gaily  decked  engine  drawing  cars  filled  with 
invited  guests  slowly  rolled  across  the  Goose  Pond  “through 
a  short  stretch  of  pines  to  the  open  common  where  the  speed 
was  increased  and  we  went  whirling  along  towards  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Surfside  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  many  festivities 
in  the  years  to  come.” 

It  was  to  this  “station”  that  the  descendants  of  Tristram 
came  for  the  first  session  of  the  program  of  the  Reunion.  It 
was  a  low  shed-like  building,  a  shelter  from  the  sun  or  the 
wind  or  the  rain.  Part  of  the  floor  space  was  used  for  a  res¬ 
taurant  and  part  for  ticket  office,  but  the  most  of  the  floor 
was  laid  out  for  dancing  and  roller-skating.  Sometimes  the 
building  was  called  “The  Pavilion.” 

The  influential  Coffins  had  seen  to  it  that  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  Nantucket  should  be  the  wonderful  possibilities 
for  building  a  “summer  cottage”  on  a  desirable  lot  of  land 
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where  cool  breezes,  bathing,  and  beach  life  would  be  ac¬ 
cessible  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes’  ride  on  a  railroad  direct 
from  the  steamboat  to  the  beach. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  August  16,  1881,  the  first  day  of 
the  Reunion,  it  took  two  trips  of  the  railroad  before  the  five 
hundred  Coffins  could  be  assembled  at  Surfside.  In  the 
meantime  the  band  had  arrived,  also  the  photographer  and 
all  were  pleasantly  occupied  until  the  call  came  for  the  clam¬ 
bake.  Three  hundred  could  be  seated  at  tables  within  the 
station  and  two  hundred  were  cared  for  outside. 

The  menu  was: 

Clam  chowder 
Baked  clams 
Sweet  corn 
Baked  fish 
Lobster  salad 
Watermelon 
Tea  and  coffee. 

The  band  played  slections  from  The  Pirates  of  Penzance 
and  by  half-past  four  all  were  ready  for  the  first  “orations” 
and  poems  on  the  program. 

Charles  G.  Coffin  called  the  descendants  to  order  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Judge  Tristram  Coffin 
of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Judge  Coffin  was  in  the  eighth 
generation  from  Tristram  and  possibly  the  most  noted  liv¬ 
ing  Coffin.  He  was  an  author  and  collector  of  historical 
material  and  before  the  Reunion  was  over  he  purchased  the 
old  and  dilapidated  Jethro  Coffin  house  on  Sunset  Hill  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  Coffin  Family. 

Judge  Coffin’s  associations  with  Nantucket  and  the  Coffins 
were  very  intimate.  As  early  as  1872  he  had  written  for  the 
local  paper  a  valuable  article  on  the  Coffin  family,  and  in 
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1880  he  came  to  the  island  for  a  visit  which  was  most  influ¬ 
ential  in  forwarding  the  idea  of  a  reunion  in  1881. 

His  oration  began  with  a  tribute  to  his  own  ancestor, 
Abishai  Coffin,  the  fourth  generation  from  Tristram  through 
his  son  John.  Abishhai,  with  his  young  wife  and  children, 
left  the  island  and  emigrated  to  the  mainland  as  the 

shadow  of  the  Revolution  began  to  darken  over  the  Col¬ 
onies.  His  dread  of  tidewater,  connected  in  his  mind  with 
the  expected  British  men-of-war,  possibly  influenced  his 
choice  of  a  location,  for  he  settled  up  the  Hudson  River 
in  the  new  settlement  named  Hudson,  but  he  went  far 
out  among  the  windings  of  the  hills,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  beyond  the  sound  of  their  cannon. 

Judge  Coffin  then  turned  to  the  founder  of  the  Coffin 
family  and  his  descendants  and  with  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tions  and  references  told  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Dionis 
from  the  days  in  Devonshire,  England,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  in  Nantucket. 

His  conclusion  began: 

Our  Clan  is  an  old  one,  it  is  true;  there  were  armored 
Knights  among  its  ancient  worthies;  its  old  manor  houses; 
churches,  tombs,  and  portraits  are  still  in  existence;  there 
are  English  admirals,  barons,  and  squires  among  its  pres¬ 
ent  members;  we  have  their  coats-of-arms,  and  a  goodly 
share  of  their  family  pride,  and  we  attach  all  proper 
weight  to  these  interesting  facts.  But  the  chief  glory  of 
our  race  is  not  embodied  in  them;  it  is  not  connected 
with  French  or  English  soil,  history  or  tradition;  it  lies  in 
the  marked  material  assistance  that  our  sterling  old 
pioneer  Tristram  Coffin,  and  his  hosts  of  descendants, 
have  rendered  in  the  work  of  developing  the  resources  of 
America,  and  in  the  prominent  part  his  posterity  is  des- 
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tined  to  act  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life  in  the 
future. 

The  dear  little  island  still  stands!  Despite  the  storms  of 
centuries  that  have  broken  upon  it,  the  thunders  of  for¬ 
eign  and  civil  wars  around  it,  and  its  never-ending  bom¬ 
bardment  by  the  ocean,  it  yet  maintains  its  position  as  the 
most  advanced  and  exposed  outpost  of  our  country.  For 
a  long  period  commercial  prosperity  smiled  upon  it;  the 
names  of  its  merchants  were  known  throughout  the 
world;  but  that  fair  day  has  passed  by,  perhaps  not  to 
return.  Its  ships  once  plowed  the  waves  of  every  sea;  long 
ago  the  last  of  them  came  home  never  to  go  forth  again. 
Its  storehouses  were  closed,  its  docks  fell  to  decay,  its  once 
thriving  center  became 

“An  ancient  town,  a  very  ancient  town, 

With  rotten  wharves,  and  quiet  grassy  streets. 

And  quaint  old  houses  wrinkled  in  the  sun.” 

No  longer  do  its  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  wave 
from  the  housetops  to  the  lessening  sails  that  are  carry¬ 
ing  their  loved  ones  from  them  —  no  longer  do  they  sweep 
the  horizon  with  anxious  eyes  watching  for  their  return. 
How  many  thousands  of  manly  spirits,  that  never  quailed 
at  the  post  of  duty  and  danger,  have  grown  depressed  as 
bold  Sankaty  Head  sank  from  their  sight  below  the  waste 
of  waters  on  the  outward  voyage  —  and  how  their  hearts 
thrilled  with  new  life  and  hope  and  love  as  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  headland  loomed  once  again  upon  their  eager 
view! 

Today  hosts  of  congenial  visitors  attracted  by  its  ex¬ 
hilarating  health-giving  climate,  and  by  the  pleasant  and 
sincere  life  here  to  be  enjoyed,  are  thronging  to  it  more 
and  more  as  their  summer  home,  and  the  posterity  of  its 
own  children  will  flood  back  upon  it  by  thousands  as  the 
years  go  by. 
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A  century  hence  its  summer  population  will  have  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  or  more,  and  its  resident  inhabitants  in 
like  ratio.  Villas  in  the  style  of  the  new  period,  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  public  buildings  corresponding  to  them,  will 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  time-honored  structures  now 
in  existence,  and  monuments  will  have  been  erected  to 
the  worthy  memory  of  many  of  the  island  patriarchs  by 
their  numerous  and  appreciative  descendants. 

Judge  Coffin’s  oration  raised  the  pride  of  the  Clan  to  a 
very  high  intensity.  And  this  was  increased  by  an  address  on 
the  Coffins  in  Devonshire,  England,  by  which  the  Clan  was 
taken  in  imagination  to  the  old  Manor  House  where,  it  was 
said,  Tristram  may  have  spent  some  part  of  his  life. 

Miss  Mary  Coffin  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  had 
recently  been  in  England  and  had  visited  the  Portledge 
Manor  in  the  parish  of  Alwington,  Devonshire,  England,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  four  miles  out  of  Bidde- 
ford.  This  manor  has  been  in  the  Coffin  family  more  than 
eight  hundred  years.  The  estate  adjoins  Clovelly,  and  the 
villages  in  this  area  have  been  immortalized  by  Charles 
Kingsley  in  Westward  Ho.  (See  map  of  Devonshire,  inside 
front  cover.) 

With  a  hushed  audience  Mrs.  Johnson  described,  with 
vivid  detail,  driving  out  of  Bideford  over  the  highroad 
which  runs  from  Bideford  to  Clovelly,  on  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel.  After  four  miles  between  luxuriant  hedges  they  turned 
in  at  the  great  gateway  to  the  Manor. 

A  full  half-mile  on  a  winding  road  overshadowed  by 
noble  oaks  and  the  ancient  homestead  is  reached.  J.  R. 
Pine-Coffin,  lord  of  Portledge  Manor,  receives  you  and 
leads  you  into  the  square  and  stately  hall  with  an  arched 
ceiling.  Around  the  hall  at  the  upper  story  is  a  bal¬ 
ustrade  forming  a  gallery,  upon  the  walls  of  which  hang 
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the  old  family  portraits  of  the  ancestral  Coffins,  men  and 

women  of  past  generations  and  centuries. 

From  hall  to  dining  room  and  gallery  the  host  led  his 
guests,  calling  attention  to  pictures  of  Coffins  three  and  four 
centuries  back,  but  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Coffin 
face,  the  cleanly  chiseled  nose  and  the  blue  eyes.  Then  he 
showed  them  the  ancient  manuscripts:  records  going  back 
hundreds  of  years  and  deeds  with  their  heavy  green  waxed 
seals  hanging  by  silken  cords  and  ribbons,  one  dated  1254 
signed  by  Richard  Coffyn. 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  her  many 
cousins  that  she  had  one  strong  conviction:  that  in  the 
English  records  there  is  “clear  evidence  [which]  casts  no  un¬ 
certain  light  upon  the  fact  of  the  direct  descent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Coffins  from  the  ancient  Portledge  family.” 

Her  exact  placing  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Coffins  in 
England  gave  a  decided  lift  to  the  Reunion.  And  this  effect 
was  grealy  heightened  by  the  pictures  of  Portledge  which 
Allen  Coffin  had  provided  for  sale  and  also  the  Coffin  coat- 
of-arms  printed  on  large  sheets  of  heavy  paper;  these  sheets 
reproduced  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Coffins  of  South  Devon 
and  also  the  coat-of-arms  granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
in  1804,  which  contain  the  characteristics  of  the  Portledge 
Arms  to  which  have  been  added  “batons  in  saltire”  entwined 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  the  introduction  of  the  stern  of  a 
ship  as  a  crest. 

Added  to  all  this  was  the  “Coffin  china,”  plates  and  cups 
and  saucers,  with  the  two  coats-of-arms  in  blue  and  gold. 

The  interest  in  statues  of  Tristram  and  Dionis  faded  in 
the  Coffin  minds  as  they  were  led  to  realize  how  far  back 
their  ancestors  could  be  traced  and  how  deeply  their  roots 
were  set  in  the  history  of  Old  England. 
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Hilarious  sarcasm  now  flavored  the  talk  about  the  statues. 
The  railroad  authorities  had  named  the  locomotive  Dionis 
and  painted  the  name  in  large  yellow  letters  on  the  sides  of 
the  caboose.  The  proposal  to  relegate  both  statues  to  the 
“graveyard”  drew  out  excited  words  from  some  and  playful 
banter  from  others. 

Allen  Coffin  had  opened  a  subscription  paper  and  only 
two  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  towards  a  possible  total 
cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  significant  that  the  list 
shows  no  Nantucket  Coffin  sufficiently  interested  to  make  a 
gift.  When  this  was  noticed,  Allen  made  the  defense  of  the 
local  people  that  they  “wouldn’t  subscribe  until  they  had 
seen  what  the  statues  would  look  like.”  Mrs.  Hannaford 
made  attempts  to  get  models  from  the  artist,  but  ran  into 
difficulties  because  no  one  was  willing  to  be  responsible  in 
making  a  contract  with  the  sculptor. 

It  looked  as  though  the  proposal  to  honor  the  wife  of  Tris¬ 
tram  and  the  mother  of  all  the  Coffins  would  not  get  further 
than  commemorating  her  energy  by  giving  her  name  to  the 
first  and  only  locomotive  engine  brought  to  the  island. 

★  ★  ★ 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  that  third 
week  in  August,  1881,  passed  very  quickly.  Each  day  had  its 
program  of  “orations,”  “poems,”  “the  photograph,”  and 
meetings  of  committees;  the  evenings  were  filled  with  recep¬ 
tions,  “promenade  concerts,”  and  dances. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  want  to  hear  about  our  ances¬ 
tors,  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  speeches  and  verses  that 
were  uttered  during  the  reunion  may  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror .  Here  are  one  or  two  quotations 
that  give  hints  of  the  style  and  content  of  the  verse  and 
speeches  of  the  program. 
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Of  the  many  and  long  poems,  one  began: 

On  Plymouth  Rock  stepped  free  our  pilgrim  sires 
From  far-off  lands,  so  many  weary  miles, 

To  hew  their  way,  to  build  their  altar-fires, 

And  make  a  home  for  freedom  in  the  wilds. 

But  not  less  brave  that  noble  band  that  bore 
With  steady  nerve  upon  the  heaving  sea 
Their  storm-tossed  bark  to  this  bleak  island  shore, 

From  persecution  worse  than  death  to  flee; 

Such  was  our  Coffin,  Folger,  Macy  ancestry. 

The  many  “orations”  were  filled  with  stately  paragraphs 
and  with  subject-matter  that  covered  the  history  of  the 
world  from  creation  to  the  day  of  triumphant  achievement 
when  Tristram  landed  on  Nantucket  shore.  In  each,  the 
American  eagle  soared  to  heights  and  called  down  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  the  glories  of  America  and  free 
citizenship  were  embodied  in  the  early  proprietors  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  especially  in  Tristram  and  Dionis. 

The  oration  given  by  the  popular  writer  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  of  stories  for  boys,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  one  of  the  high  points  in  the  program.  Here  is  its 
conclusion: 

Upon  the  highest  vantage  ground,  farthest  vidette  of 
the  most  advanced  civilization,  the  American  citizen 
stands  today,  with  the  law  that  governs  progress,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  mighty  continent,  all  its  material  forces,  the 
patriotic  past,  the  achievement  of  a  God-fearing  ancestry 
behind  him  to  lead  him  still  further  on.  We  walk  in  the 
light  of  an  illustrious  example,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  our  fathers  accomplished. 

The  American  citizen,  above  the  citizen  of  every  other 
land,  should  have  power  in  his  arm  to  bend  the  bow  and 
send  with  truest  aim  the  feathered  shaft  through  every 
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wrong.  Reverently  and  gratefully  then,  we  twine  our 
wreaths  today,  commemorative  of  Tristram  and  Dionis 
Stevens  Coffin,  self-denying  father  and  mother,  who  did 
what  they  could  for  Justice,  Truth  and  Liberty. 

Another  oration  by  Professor  Selden  J.  Coffin  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  contained  many  references  to 
distinguished  Coffins  who  had  made  marked  contributions 
to  art,  science,  and  literature. 

Leaving  the  printed  reports  of  the  program  and  reading 
letters  that  were  written  after  the  reunion,  we  learn  that 
many  other  things  outside  the  program  occupied  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  the  Coffins.  As  in  all  such  meetings,  while 
the  speeches  were  being  made  and  the  verses  sung,  the  hear¬ 
ers  were  victims  of  drifting  minds. 

The  bluefishing  trip! 

Will  the  weather  be  good? 

“I’ve  never  been  to  a  clambake!  I  wonder  what  it  s  like! 
Will  the  cold  fog  continue  so  I  cannot  have  a  swim?” 
“There’s  an  attractive  Coffin!”  sighs  a  young  maiden. 

“I  must  know  that  girl!”  decides  a  young  man. 

★  ★  * 

Many  deserted  the  program  and  went  bluefishing  and 
shark  fishing.  Family  groups  had  picnics  on  the  commons 
and  beaches  and  many  spent  time  in  ’Sconset  in  the  old  and 
low-roofed  fishing  cottages  of  their  immediate  ancestors  and 

relatives. 

At  Capaum  Pond  much  digging  had  been  done  hoping  to 
find  the  exact  spot  of  Tristram’s  two  houses.  Old  records 
reveal  that  he  had  two  houses  among  many  crudely  built 
houses  in  that  area  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  pond.  One 
house  was  on  a  hill  and  the  other,  the  earlier  house,  was 

“under  the  hill.” 
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Finally  a  spot  was  located  where  some  old  utensils  were 
found;  a  granite  post  was  erected  and  on  the  post  a  marble 
slab  attached  recording  that  here  stood  the  home  of  Tristram. 

Many  Coffins  during  the  days  of  the  reunion  made  pil¬ 
grimages  to  this  site. 

The  closing  hours  of  the  reunion  were  marked  by  a  color¬ 
ful  dance  and  a  friendly  reception. 

A  few  lines  from  the  report  in  the  Mirror  lets  us  into  the 
dance. 

After  mention  of  the  program  of  music  and  the  long  list 
of  “floor  directors,”  the  report  continues: 

The  attire  of  the  ladies  was  elaborate,  and  as  they 
moved  gracefully  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  waltz 
and  quadrille  a  kaleidoscope  beauty  filled  the  hall,  and 
something  of  the  charm  of  fairy-land  hovered  over  the 
scene. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  gowns: 

Miss  M.  E.  Starbuck,  striped  Swiss,  lace  trimmings,  pink 
roses.  [The  well-remembered  teacher.  Miss  Molly.] 

Mrs.  Mary  Coffin  Johnson,  black  silk,  en  train,  blue 
satin  trimming,  black  lace  waist  over  blue. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Coffin,  white  spotted  muslin,  lace 
trimming,  very  tasty. 

Miss  Lillie  C.  Everett,  white  cashmere,  white  satin  trim¬ 
ming. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Spinney,  handsome  black  silk,  satin 
trimmed,  pink  roses. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Mackay,  elegant  embroidered  white  muslin, 
black  Spanish  lace  waist,  handsome  diamonds. 

Mrs.  R.  Gardner  Chase,  rich  lavender  satin,  duchess 
lace,  diamonds. 
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Miss  Emma  Cook,  white  muslin,  lace  trimmed. 

Miss  Lutie  B.  Chase,  light  pink  watered-brocade  under¬ 
dress,  changeable  cardinal  slip  over-dress. 

Miss  Libby  Marchant,  white  spotted  Swiss,  white  lace 
trimming,  arranged  in  watteau  waves. 

Mrs.  George  Carlisle,  lavender  silk,  lovely  lace  fichu. 

These  quotations  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  gowns 
that  made  the  “kaleidoscope  beauty”  of  the  event. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  reunion  the  President  of  the 
Tristram  Coffin  Reunion  Association,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Coffin,  stated  that  owing  to  his  age  and  physical  condition 
he  had  “not  dared  to  announce  any  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  now  feeling  my  strength  renewed  by  meeting  kin¬ 
dred  faces  and  grasping  kindred  hands,  I  am  determined  to 
hold  a  reception  at  my  house  this  evening  and  cordially  in¬ 
vite  all  of  the  name  and  race  to  call  upon  me.” 

Other  houses  were  open  that  evening  —  Henry  Coffin’s 
“across  the  way”  from  Charles  G.’s  and  Allen  Coffin’s  (the 
Chambliss  House),  and  many  others. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Henry,  the  best  remem¬ 
bered  moments  of  the  reunion  were  those  after  the  recep¬ 
tion  when  Judge  Coffin  and  Henry  joined  Charles  as  he  sat 
resting  in  the  “west  parlor”  before  he  climbed  the  stairs  of 
the  stately  hall. 

“You  were  right,  Henry,”  said  Charles,  “I  stood  the  crowd 
best  in  here.  Only  a  few  people  came  in  at  a  time  —  and  it 
was  cooler  here  and  I  could  sit  down  whenever  I  wanted  to.” 

“To  my  mind,”  said  Judge  Coffin,  “these  open  houses  to¬ 
night  have  been  the  most  enjoyable  events  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  I  went  up  to  Allen’s  first  and  then  I  spent  some  time 
at  Henry’s.  We  watched  the  line  of  Coffins  coming  in  here 
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and  waited  for  them  to  go  so  we  could  see  you,  Charles,  for 
a  few  moments  before  you  went  to  bed.” 

“Judge!”  — and  Charles  struggled  to  his  feet  and  took  a 
step  nearer  to  his  kinsman  —  “the  really  big  event  in  this  re¬ 
union  has  been  your  buying  the  old  Jethro  Coffin  house.” 

“It  is  the  big  event  to  me,  Charles!  When  I  got  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  eleven  heirs  who  own  the  property  and 
realized  that  it  was  mine  and  that  I  could  care  for  it  and 
restore  it  and  make  it  a  place  where  Coffins  would  come  and 
strengthen  their  bonds  with  the  past  —  well,  Charles  and 
Henry!  I  was  happy!” 

And  the  Judge  continued:  “I  have  been  to  Newbury  and 
had  great  pleasure  in  the  Tristram  Coffin  house  which  was 
the  home  of  old  Tristram’s  second  son,  Tristram  junior. 
Some  day  I  hope  somebody  will  be  able  to  make  that  house 
a  permanent  Coffin  shrine.  But  now  this  Jethro  Coffin  house 
could  be  rescued  and  here  on  Nantucket  a  permanent 
memorial  could  be  set  apart  for  the  future  generations;  to 
be  able  to  do  this  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.” 

With  a  thoughtful  pause  the  Judge  continued:  “Now  we 
have  a  house  that  almost  goes  back  to  our  forefather  Tris¬ 
tram;  it  is  true  that  he  never  lived  to  see  the  house  built 
and  Peter’s  son,  his  grandson  Jethro,  in  the  house.  But  all 
his  sons  went  in  and  out  of  this  house;  five  generations  back, 
your  ancestor,  James,  and  my  ancestor,  John,  knew  this 
house  and  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  sheltered  by  the  same  walls 
that  sheltered  them  and  warmed  by  the  same  fireplace  that 
gave  them  comfort.” 

“And  let  us  include  Portledge  Manor  in  Devonshire,”  said 
Henry  quietly.  “We  can  say  that  the  Coffins  have  three 
houses  standing  that  are  very  closely  associated  with  the  Cof¬ 
fin  family.  I  was  much  impressed  with  Mrs.  Mary  Coffin 
Johnson’s  account  of  her  visit  to  Portledge  Manor.  I  think  it 
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one  of  the  very  important  addresses  of  the  reunion.  For  the 
first  time  I  felt  that  we  had  some  dependable  line  back  to 
the  early  English  stock.” 

“Have  you  talked  with  Thomas  Amory  about  our  English 
connections?”  The  Judge  was  a  little  abrupt  with  Henry. 
“No?  Well,  I  think  that  he  has  gone  deeper  than  Mrs.  John¬ 
son.  He  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  known  that  was  de¬ 
pendable  about  the  Coffins  who  came  to  England  in  1066 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  said  that  the  Domesday 
Book  records  in  1085  a  David  De  La  Bere  as  the  owner,  and 
later  an  heiress  of  that  name  brought  it  to  the  Coffins.” 

Henry  added,  with  a  quiet  insistence:  “Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  push  our  line  back  to 
Portledge  Manor  or  William  the  Conqueror.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  there  were  a  dozen  Coffin  families  in  Devonshire 
and  there  was  blood  relationship  among  them  all  because  of 
a  Coffin  who  came  from  France  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  Our  Tristram  came  from  one  of  the  vaguest  of 
the  Devonshire  lines;  in  fact,  the  line  back  stops  with  our 
Tristram’s  grandfather,  Nicholas,  of  Brixton  Parish.” 

“I  think,  Judge,  that  Henry  has  a  good  point;  we  have  a 
clear  line  back  to  Devonshire,  and  probably  some  blood  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Portledge  Manor  line,  and  that  gives  us  a  right 
to  claim,  at  least,  Portledge  as  a  symbol  of  our  English  be¬ 
ginnings.” 

The  Judge  smiled  and  relaxed,  and  said:  “That’s  exactly 
where  we  stand,  Charles,  and  I  don’t  know  as  I  care  for 
much  more  on  the  English  line.  All  the  talk  that  we  have 
heard  on  the  Coffin  coat-of-arms  doesn’t  go  very  deep  with 
me.  We  have  no  right  to  Sir  Isaac’s  elaborate  design,  and 
the  simple  shield  with  the  five  crosses  and  four  coins  and  a 
bird  above  which  are  the  features  of  the  arms  of  the  South 
Devonshire  Coffins,  makes  a  very  suitable  coat-of-arms  for 
those  who  want  one. 


Below: 


Above:  South  Devon  Coffins 
Granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  1804 
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“What  we  do  have  a  right  to,”  the  Judge  continued  — 
“yes  —  what  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do,  which  is  more 
important  to  me,  is  to  discover  and  preserve  the  old  things 
that  remain  of  our  earliest  ancestors. 

“Today  I  have  been  superintending  the  repairs  to  be 
made  in  the  old  Jethro  Coffin  house,  and  it  has  been  a  task 
that  has  moved  me  very  deeply  and  profoundly.  Right 
through  the  doorway  of  that  house  and  on  the  very  floor 
boards  on  which  I  have  walked  walked  my  ancestor,  Abishai 
Coffin.  Within  those  walls  he  talked  over  the  fears  he  had 
of  the  British  men-of-war  visiting  the  island  and  the  harm 
that  might  come  to  his  young  wife  and  children.  There  were 
the  beginnings  of  one  of  the  best  remembered  and  most  re¬ 
spected  men  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  He  is  still  talked  about. 
Some  of  the  older  men  here  at  this  reunion  remember  him 
with  his  stout  walking-stick,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou.’  His  descendants  today  number  two 
hundred  and  forty  souls,  some  in  New  England  and  some  in 
California;  more  than  a  dozen  have  joined  us  here  seeking 
an  inspiration. 

“And  we  have  not  come  in  vain;  we  go  home  richly  re¬ 
warded.” 

The  Judge  held  out  his  hand  to  Charles,  and  all  three 
men  moved  toward  the  door. 

Suddenly  the  Judge  stopped  and  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
produced  a  crumpled  paper. 

“Mary  Coffin  Johnson  gave  me  this  today.  She  thought  it 
a  trophy,  with  some  humor,  from  Portledge  Manor.  She 
found  it  on  the  monument  of  Richard  Coffin  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife;  he  died  in  1617  when  he  was  forty-eight  and  she 
lived  thirty-four  years  more,  but  before  he  died  they  had 
fifteen  children  and  one  of  their  sons  erected  this  monument 
to  their  memory.  Mary  Coffin  Johnson  says  that  the  monu- 
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ment  has  in  bas-relief  demi-effigies  of  the  fifteen  children,  all 
in  marching  order  and  underneath  are  these  lines: 

“  ‘One  man  took  life  from  dead  Elisha’s  bones. 

Eight  marshalled  sons  lived  from  this  Coffin’s  loins; 
With  daughters  seven  they  from  this  vine  did  sprout 
Like  olive  plants  their  table  round  about; 

Thrice  happy  fruitful  Coffin  may  thy  buds  spring 
And  to  Eternity  Halleluyah’s  sing.’  ” 

With  merriment  the  Judge  and  Henry  went  down  the 
steps.  But  halfway  down  the  Judge  turned  to  see  the  white- 
haired  figure  of  Charles  standing  in  the  doorway. 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  Judge  cried, 

“Let  us  all  sing  Halleluyahs,  for  we  all  come  from  Tris¬ 
tram  Coffin’s  loins. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  TRISTRAM  COFFIN  AND  HIS 
SIX  SONS  AND  THREE  DAUGHTERS 

There  are  several  families  of  Coffins  in  England,  mostly  in 
Devonshire,  but  the  direct  connection  of  Tristram  with  any 
one  of  these  families  has  never  been  established  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 

The  Coffins  are  of  Norman  descent.  The  French  estate  is 
at  Falais  in  the  province  of  old  Normandy  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Calvados.  Mrs.  Mary  Coffin  Johnson  has  left  a 
record  of  a  visit  to  the  estate  with  this  description: 

Courtitout  is  a  magnificent  country  seat  containing 

about  one  thousand  acres  with  four  hundred  acres  of  lawn 

in  front  of  the  chateau. 

The  name  Coffyn  appears  in  English  history  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest;  in  the  Doomsday  Book  there  are 
records  of  land  granted  to  Coffyns  for  services  rendered  to 
William  the  Conqueror. 

The  earliest  facts  about  Tristram  are  established  by  old 
wills,  deeds,  and  other  records  in  England: 

He  was  born  at  Brixton  near  Plymouth  in  1605  (or  1609). 

His  father’s  name  was  Peter. 

His  grandfather’s  name  was  Nicholas  Coffyn. 

He  married  Dionis  Stevens,  daughter  of  Robert  Stevens 
of  Brixton,  about  1630. 

He  left  Brixton  and  came  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  in 
1642. 

He  moved  to  Nantucket  in  1659. 

He  died  at  Nantucket  October  2,  1681. 

Tristram  Coffin  had  nine  children:  six  boys  and  three 
girls. 
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Peter,  born,  1631,  at  Brixton,  County  of  Devon,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Kath¬ 
arine  Starbuck  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  He  owned  land 
and  forests  and  lumber  mills  and  was  said  to  be  the  richest 
of  the  purchasers  of  Nantucket.  He  lived  only  a  short  time 
at  Nantucket;  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Dover  and  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  died  at  Exeter,  March  21,  1715. 

For  his  children  see  page  309. 

Tristram,  Jr.,  born  in  England,  1632.  He  married  in 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  March  2,  1652,  Judith  Somerby, 
widow  of  Henry,  and  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Sarah  Green- 
leaf.  Besides  being  a  merchant  tailor  of  wide  reputation  he 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  Newbury  and  was 
very  active  in  the  first  church.  Tradition  says  that  he  built 
the  Tristram  Coffin  House,  now  standing  in  Newbury,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  and  for  his  bride.  If  the  tradition  is 
correct,  it  refers  to  the  southwesterly  portion  of  that  house. 
See  floor  plan,  page  20  and  the  gravure  picture,  page  1. 

He  died  at  Newbury  February  4,  1704. 

For  his  children  see  page  310. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  England  about  1634-35.  She  mar¬ 
ried  in  Newbury,  November  13,  1651,  Captain  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  son  of  Edmund.  From  this  family  have  descended 
many  of  the  Greenleafs  of  New  England,  among  whom  have 
been  eminent  scholars,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  ministers. 

She  died  at  Newbury  November  19,  1678. 

For  her  children  see  page  310. 
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James,  the  most  productive  of  the  sons  of  Tristram.  See 
the  more  detailed  description  of  this  family,  beginning  on 
page  314. 

John,  born  in  England,  and  died  in  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  infancy,  October  30,  1642. 

Deborah,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  November 
16,  1642,  and  died  in  infancy,  December  8,  1642. 

Mary,  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  February  20, 
1645. 

This  daughter  became  “The  Great  Mary”  of  Nantucket. 
She  was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  son  of  Edward  and  Katharine  (Reynolds) ,  from  this 
family  all  the  Starbucks  of  America  are  descended. 

Mary  Coffin  Starbuck  was  a  most  extraordinary  woman 
participating  in  public  gatherings  and  especially  in  Town 
Meetings,  which  were  frequently  held  in  her  house.  In  1701 
she  became  the  leader  of  a  movement  to  establish  a  Friends 
Meeting  on  the  island  which  became  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  lives  of  many  persons  and  exercised  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  town. 

She  died  at  Nantucket  November  13,  1717. 

For  her  children  see  page  311. 

John,  born  in  Haverhill  October  20,  1647.  He  married 
Deborah  Austin,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah.  He  moved 
to  Edgartown  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  after  Tristam’s  death, 
about  1682-83,  and  from  him  the  Coffins  on  the  Vineyard 
are  descended. 

He  died  at  Edgartown  September  5,  1711. 

For  his  children  see  page  312. 
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Stephen,  Tristram’s  youngest  child,  was  born  at  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  May  10,  1652.  He  married  Mary  Bunker, 
daughter  of  George  and  Jane  about  1668-69.  He  took  care 
of  his  father  and  mother  as  they  grew  older  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the  estate. 

He  died  at  Nantucket  November  14,  1734. 

For  his  children  see  page  313. 


II 

TRISTRAM’S  SEVENTY-FIVE  GRANDCHILDREN 

Family  of  Peter  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Peter  Coffin  was  born,  1631,  in  Devonshire,  England;  died 
in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  March  21,  1715;  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Katharine  Starbuck. 

Children: 

Abigail,  b.  October  20,  1657;  m.  December  16,  1673,  Daniel 
Davidson  of  Ipswich,  afterwards  of  Newbury. 

Peter,  Junior,  b.  August  20,  1660;  m.  August  15,  1682,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Starbuck;  d.  in 
Nantucket  1699. 

Jethro,  b.  September  16,  1663;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  and  Priscilla  Gardner;  d.  in  1726. 

Tristram,  b.  January  18,  1665;  m.  Deborah  Colcord. 

Robert,  b.  in  1667;  m.  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
John  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  widow  of  Henry 
Dyer;  d.  May  19,  1710.  No  issue. 

Edward,  b.  February  20,  1669;  m.  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  and  Priscilla  Gardner. 

Judith,  b.  February  4,  1672. 

Parnell,  died  in  infancy. 
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Elizabeth,  b.  January  27,  1680;  m.  June  5,  1698,  Colonel  John 
Gilman,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  d.  July  4,  1720. 

Eliphalet,  d.  single. 

Family  of  Tristram  Junior  (2)  —  Tristram  (1) 

Tristram  Coffin,  Junior,  was  born  in  England,  1632,  and 
died  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1704;  married 
Judith  Somerby,  widow  of  Henry,  and  daughter  of  Edmund 
and  Sarah  Greenleaf. 

Children: 

Judith,  b.  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  December  4,  1653;  m. 
John  Sanborn  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  November 
19,  1674. 

Deborah,  b.  Newbury,  November  10,  1655;  m.  Joseph  Knight, 
October  31,  1677. 

Mary,  b.  Newbury,  November  12,  1657;  m.  Joseph  Little, 
October  31,  1677. 

James,  b.  Newbury,  April  22,  1659;  m.  Florence  Hooke, 
November  16,  1685. 

John,  b.  Newbury,  September  8,  1660;  d.  there.  May  13,  1677. 

Lydia,  b.  Newbury,  Aprill  22,  1662;  m.  1st,  Moses  Litde;  2nd, 
March  18,  1695,  John  Pike. 

Enoch,  b.  Newbury,  January  21,  1663;  d.  there,  November  12, 
1675. 

Stephen,  b.  Newbury,  August  18,  1664;  m.  Sarah  Atkinson, 
October  8,  1685;  d.  August  31,  1725. 

Peter,  b.  Newbury,  July  27,  1667;  m.  Apphia  Dole;  d.  in 
Gloucester  (?) ,  January  19,  1746. 

Nathaniel,  Honorable,  b.  Newbury,  March  22,  1669;  m.  Sarah 
Dole,  March  29,  1693;  d.  February  20,  1748-49. 

Family  of  Elizabeth  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Elizabeth  Coffin  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  New¬ 
bury,  Massachusetts,  November  19,  1678;  married  Captain 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  November  13,  1651. 
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Children: 

Stephen  Greenleaf,  b.  August  15,  1652;  m.  October  23,  1676, 
Elizabeth  Gerrish,  daughter  of  William. 

Sarah  Greenleaf,  b.  October  29,  1655;  m.  June  7,  1677,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dole  of  Newbury,  son  of  Richard. 

Daniel  Greenleaf,  b.  February  17,  1658. 

Elizabeth  Greenleaf,  b.  April  9,  1660;  m.  1677,  Thomas  Noyes, 
son  of  James. 

John  Greenleaf,  b.  June  21,  1662;  m.  October  12,  1685,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hills. 

Samuel  Greenleaf,  b.  October  30,  1665;  m.  March  1,  1689, 
Sarah  Kent,  daughter  of  John. 

Tristram  Greenleaf,  b.  February  11,  1668;  m.  November  12, 
1689,  Margaret  Piper. 

Edmund  Greenleaf,  b.  May  10,  1670;  m.  July  2,  1691,  Abigail 
Somerby,  daughter  of  Abiel. 

Judith  Greenleaf,  b.  October  13,  1673;  d.  September  30,  1690. 

Mary  Greenleaf,  b.  December  6,  1676;  m.  Joshua  Moody,  son 
of  Caleb. 

Family  of  James  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

(See  pages  314  to  321  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  most 
productive  family,  and  its  descendants  described  in  this 
story:  A  Coffin  Saga.) 

Family  of  Mary  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Mary  Coffin  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1645;  died  in  Nantucket,  November  13,  1717;  mar¬ 
ried  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  son  of  Edward  and  Katharine,  “at 
the  age  of  17.” 

Children: 

Mary  Starbuck,  b.  March  30,  1663;  m.  James  Gardner,  son  of 
Richard;  d.  1696.  First  white  child  born  on  the  island. 
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Elizabeth  Starbuck,  b.  September  9,  1665;  m.  1st,  Peter  Coffin, 
Jr.,  son  of  Peter  and  Abigail  (Starbuck)  Coffin;  2nd, 
Nathaniel  Barnard,  Jr.,  son  of  Nathaniel. 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Jr.,  b.  August  9,  1668;  m.  November  20, 
1690,  Dinah,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Severance) 
Coffin;  d.  at  Nantucket,  January  29,  1753. 

Jethro  Starbuck,  b.  December  14,  1671;  m.  December  6,  1694, 
Dorcas,  daughter  of  William  and  Dorcas  (Starbuck) 
Gayer;  d.  August  12,  1770. 

Barnabus  Starbuck,  b.  1673;  d.  September  21,  1732,  unmarried. 

Eunice  Starbuck,  b.  April  11,  1674;  m.  George,  son  of  John 
Gardner;  d.  February  12,  1766. 

Priscilla  Starbuck,  b.  1676;  m.  John,  son  of  John  Coleman; 
d.  March  14,  1762. 

Hepzibah  Starbuck,  b.  April  2,  1680;  m.  Thomas  Hathaway 
of  Dartmouth;  d.  February  7,  1740. 

Ann,  died  single. 

Paul,  died  single, 

Family  of  John  (2)  —  Tristram  (1) 

Lieutenant  John  Coffin  was  born  October  30,  1647,  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  removed  to  Edgartown,  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  1682;  died,  September  5,  1711,  in  Edgartown; 
married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Austin. 

Children: 

Lydia,  b.  Nantucket,  June  1,  1669;  m.  1st,  John  Logan;  2nd, 
John  Draper;  3rd,  Thomas  Thaxter  of  Hingham. 

Peter,  b.  Nantucket,  August  5,  1671;  m.  1st,  Christian  Condy; 
2nd,  Hope,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bethiah  (Macy)  Gard¬ 
ner;  d.  there  October  27,  1749. 

John,  Jr.,  b.  Nantucket,  February  10,  1673. 

Love,  b.  Nantucket,  April  23,  1676;  d.  single. 

Enoch,  b.  Nantucket,  1678;  m.  Beulah  Eddy  about  1700;  d.  in 
Edgartown  in  1761, 
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Samuel,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Miriam  Gardner,  daughter  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  Jr.,  1705;  d.  February  22,  1764. 

Hannah,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Benjamin  Gardner,  son  of  Richard, 
Jr.;  d.  January  28,  1768. 

Tristram,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Mary  Bunker,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  1714;  d.  January  29,  1763. 

Deborah,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  June  18,  1708,  Thomas  Macy,  son 
of  John;  d.  September  23,  1760. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Nantucket;  d.  single. 

Benjamin,  b.  August  23,  1683. 


Family  of  Stephen  (2)  —  Tristram  (1) 

Stephen  Coffin  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  May 
10,  1652;  died  in  Nantucket,  November  14,  1734;  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  and  Jane  (Godfrey)  Bunker, 
1668;  died  at  Nantucket  November  14,  1734. 

Children: 

Daniel,  b.  Nantucket;  d.  April,  1724  — lost  at  sea. 

Dionis,  b.  Nantucket,  September  21,  1671;  m.  Jacob  Norton. 

Peter,  b.  Nantucket,  November  14,  1673;  m.  in  Boston. 

Stephen,  Jr.,  b.  Nantucket,  February  20,  1675;  m.,  1693,  Ex¬ 
perience  Look,  daughter  of  Thomas. 

Judith,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  1st,  Peter  Folger,  son  of  Elezer;  2nd, 
Nathaniel  Barnard,  son  of  Nathaniel;  3rd,  Stephen  Wil¬ 
cox;  d.  December  2,  1760. 

Susanna,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Peleg  Bunker,  son  of  William;  d. 
June  11,  1740. 

Mehitable,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Armstrong  Smith. 

Anna,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Solomon  Gardner,  son  of  Richard 
2d;  d.  April  22,  1740. 

Hephzibah,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Samuel  Gardner. 

Paul,  b.  Nantucket,  April  15,  1695;  m.  Mary  Allen,  daughter 
of  Edward;  d.  April,  1729. 
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III 

TRISTRAM’S  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  LINE 

Family  of  James  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Allen  Coffin,  in  his  Life  of  Tristram  Coffin ,  says  of  the 
descendants  of  James: 

From  him  have  descended,  perhaps,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  representatives  of  the  Coffin  family,  as  doubtless  the 
most  numerous  and  generally  scattered. 

The  Honorable  James  Coffin  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  August  12,  1640.  He  died  in  Nantucket,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  July  28,  1720.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
and  Abigail  Severance,  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1663. 

James  Coffin  was  elected  by  the  town  of  Nantucket  to  be 
the  first  representative  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  under 
the  royal  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691.  He 
held  this  honor  twenty  years  and  during  those  years  also 
served  the  town  as  selectman  and  in  other  offices.  For  many 
years  he  was  Judge  of  Probate  and  the  first  records  of  that 
office  begin  with  his  administration. 

He  had  fourteen  children  and  from  them  came  many  who 
held  high  offices,  among  them  being  Nathaniel  Coffin,  the 
King’s  Cashier  of  Customs  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Tea 
Party;  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  and  his  brother  General  John 
Coffin;  Benjamin  Coffin,  the  honored  schoolmaster  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  for  forty-six  years  (1731-1777);  the  distinguished 
abolitionist,  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott.  The  personalities  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Coffin  Saga  are  all  descendants  in  the  James 
line. 
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James’  fourteen  children  were: 

Mary,  b.  Nantucket,  April  18,  1665;  m.  1st,  Richard  Pinkham 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  came  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  died  in  Nantucket  in  1718;  2nd,  James, 
son  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Gardner;  d.  Nantucket,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1741. 

James,  Jr.,  b.  probably  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire;  m.  1st, 
Love,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Gardner;  2nd,  Ruth, 
daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  Gardner;  d.  Nantucket, 
October  2,  1741. 

Nathaniel,  b.  Dover,  1671;  m.  August  17,  1692,  Damaris, 
daughter  of  William  Gayer;  d.  August  29,  1721. 

John,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Hope  Gardner,  daughter  of  Richard; 
d.  there,  July  1,  1747. 

Dinah,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  November  20,  1690,  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Jr.;  d.  there,  August  1,  1750, 

Deborah,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  October  10,  1695,  George  Bunker, 
son  of  William;  d.  there,  October  8,  1767. 

Ebenezer,  b.  Nantucket,  March  30,  1678;  m.  December  12, 
1700,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Barnard;  d.  there, 
October  17,  1730. 

Joseph,  b.  Nantucket,  February  4,  1680;  m.  Bethia,  daughter 
of  John  Macy;  d.  there,  July  14,  1719. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  1st,  Jonathan,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Bunker;  2nd,  Thomas  Clark;  d.  there,  March  30, 
1769. 

Benjamin,  b.  Nantucket,  August  28,  1683;  lost  overboard  be¬ 
tween  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Ruth,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Joseph,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary 
Gardner;  d.  there,  May  28,  1748. 

Abigail,  b.  Nantucket;  m.  Nathaniel,  son  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  Gardner;  d.  there,  March  15,  1709,  and  was  the  first 
person  buried  in  Gardner’s  burial  ground. 

Experience,  b.  Nantucket,  and  died  young. 

Jonathan,  b.  Nantucket,  August  28,  1692;  m.  Hepzibah, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Harker;  d.  there,  February  5,  1773. 
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Family  of  Nathaniel  (3)  —  James  (2)  —  Tristram  (1) 

Nathaniel  Coffin  was  bom  at  Nantucket,  1671,  and  died 
August  29,  1720;  married  Damaris  Gayer,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Dorcas  (Starbuck)  Gayer,  October  17,  1692. 

Children: 

Dorcas,  b.  July  22,  1693;  m.  John  Soley  of  Charlestown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  d.  May  7,  1778. 

Christian,  b.  April  8,  1695;  m.  1st,  John  Edwards  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut;  2nd,  Timothy  Williamson;  d. - . 

Lydia,  b.  May  6,  1697;  m.  July  16,  1714,  Joseph  Chase  of  the 
Vineyard. 

William,  b.  December  1,  1699;  m.  Anna  Holms  of  Boston; 
d. - .  (Grandparents  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac.) 

Charles,  b.  March  1,  1702;  m.  July  12,  1722,  Mary  Barrett  of 
Boston;  d. - . 

Benjamin,  b.  June  3,  1705;  m.  1st,  February  5,  1726,  Jedida 
Hussey,  daughter  of  Bachelor  and  Abigail;  2nd,  April  29, 
1762,  Deborah  Macy,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Deborah; 
d.  November  3,  1780. 

Gayer,  b.  May  24,  1709;  m. - ,  Rebecca  Parker  of  Rhode 

Island;  d. - . 

Nathaniel,  b.  July  19,  1711;  m. - ,  Mary  Sheffield  of  New¬ 

port,  Rhode  Island;  d.  June  10,  1810. 

Catharine,  b.  June  23,  1715;  m. - ,  Bathuel  Gardner,  son 

of  Joseph  and  Ruth;  d.  October  14,  1798. 

Family  of  Benjamin  (4)  —  Nathaniel  (3)  -  James  (2) 

—  Tristram  (1) 

Benjamin  Coffin  was  born,  June  3,  1705,  on  Nantucket; 
died,  November  3,  1780;  married,  1st,  February  5,  1726, 
Jedida  Hussey,  daughter  of  Bachelor  and  Abigail;  2nd,  April 
29,  1762,  Deborah  Macy,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Deborah. 
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Children: 

Reuben,  b.  January  21,  1727;  m. - ,  Mary  Joy,  daughter  of 

David - ;  d.  September  26,  1804. 

Nathaniel,  b.  January  27,  1729;  m.  1st,  Abial  Hussey,  daughter 

of  Obed  and  Margaret;  2nd - ,  Rebecca  Coleman, 

daughter  of  Barnabas  and  Rachael;  d.  September  26,  1804. 

William,  b.  December  13,  1730;  m.  1st,  Hepsabeth  Barney, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia;  2nd,  Lydia  Gardner, 
daughter  of  Zaccheus  and  Jemima;  3rd,  Elizabeth  Moorey, 
daughter  of  Alex  and - ;  d.  September  20,  1816. 

Benjamin,*  b.  September  26,  1732;  m.  February  4,  1753,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hussey,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah;  d.  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1789. 

Micajah,  b.  August  18,  1734;  m.  1st,  January  6,  1757,  Abigail 
Coleman,  daughter  of  Elihu  and  Jemima;  2nd,  December 
8,  1808,  Priscilla  Macy  Ray,  daughter  of  Zaccheus  and 
Hepzibah  Macy;  d.  May  25,  1827. 

Abigail,  b.  October  24,  1736;  m.  Matthew  Macy,  son  of  Jabez 
and  Sarah;  d.  August  31,  1758. 

Joseph,  b.  December  25,  1738;  d.  January  11,  1739. 

Anna,  b.  June  28,  1740;  m. - ,  Charles  Clasby,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Abigail;  d. - . 

Seth,*  b.  May  31,  1742;  m. - ,  Lydia  Barnard,  daughter  of 

William  and  Margaret;  d.  January  10,  1816. 

Paul,  b.  November  21,  1744;  m.  1st, - ,  Ruth  Pinkham, 

daughter  of  Shubael  and  Eunice,  2nd, - ,  Mary  Cole¬ 
man,  widow  of  Tristram  and - ;  d.  May  13,  1828. 

Elihu,  b.  October  4,  1746;  m - ,  Jedida  Hussey,  daughter 

of  Paul  and - Frye;  d.  June  30,  1825. 

Isaiah,  b.  December  8,  1748;  d.  May  8,  1749. 

Abraham,  b.  September  5,  1750;  m.  Hannah  Gashill;  d. - . 

Abner,  b.  March  28,  1753;  m. - ,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  Peleg  and  Eunice;  d.  February  15,  1802. 

An  infant  son  lived  one  hour;  b.  March  15,  1755. 
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Benjamin’s  first  wife,  Jedida,  died  August  6,  1759.  April 
29,  1762,  he  married  Deborah  Macy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Deborah.  She  was  thirty-six  years  old  and  he  was  fifty- 
seven. 

Children: 

A  stillborn  child,  August  28,  1763. 

Isaac,  b.  September  1,  1764;  m. - ,  Margaret  Swain,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  Francis  and  Lydia;  d.  January  24,  1842. 

Thomas,  b.  September  5,  1766;  m.  Anna  Folger, - ,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  William  and  Ruth;  d.  February  16,  1815. 
Deborah,  b.  August  25,  1768;  d.  single,  insane,  January  18, 
1808. 

Benjamin  had  a  total  of  nineteen  children. 

*  Benjamin  and  Seth  moved  to  New  Garden,  Guilford  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  before  the  Revolutionary  War  —  October,  1773.  Benjamin  had  a 
family  of  six  and  Seth  a  family  of  three.  Later,  many  of  the  families  moved 
to  Indiana. 

Family  of  Mica j ah  (5)  —  Benjamin  (4)  —  Nathaniel  (3) 

—  James  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Micajah  Coffin  was  born,  August  18,  1734,  on  Nantucket; 
died,  April  25,  1827;  married,  1st,  January  6,  1757,  Abigail 
Coleman,  daughter  of  Elihu  and  Jemima;  2nd,  December  8, 
1806,  Priscilla  (Macy)  Ray,  daughter  of  Zaccheus  and 
Hepzibah. 

Children: 

Isaiah,  b.  November  9,  1757;  m. - ,  Sarah  Folger,  daughter 

of  Christopher  and  Abigail;  d.  April  17,  1813. 

Gilbert,  b.  August  1,  1759;  m.  November  30,  1780,  Phebe  Bar¬ 
nard,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary;  d.  September  11, 
1843. 

Jedida,  b.  July  5,  1761;  m.  January  29,  1784,  Francis  Joy,  son 
of  Francis  and  Phebe;  d.  November  11,  1792. 
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Zenas,  b.  June  3,  1764;  m.  September  28,  1786,  Abial  Gardner, 
daughter  of  David  and  Provided;  d.  May  8,  1828. 

Family  of  Zenas  (6)  —  Micajah  (5)  —  Benjamin  (4)  — 
Nathaniel  (3)— James  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Zenas  Coffin  was  born,  June  3,  1764,  on  Nantucket;  died, 
July  6,  1828;  married,  September  28,  1786,  Abial  Gardner, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Provided. 

Children: 

Eunice,  b.  March  13,  1788;  m.  Thomas  Macy,  son  of  Obed 
and  Abigail  (his  second  wife) ,  September  9,  1824;  d.  June 
12,  1843. 

Lydia,  b.  February  16,  1793;  m.  Matthew  Crosby,  son  of  Syl- 
vanus  and  Hulda,  February  1,  1813;  d.  July  13,  1823. 

Mary,  b.  February  15,  1799;  m.  Henry  Swift,  son  of  Henry  of 
Boston  (by  his  first  wife) ,  May  28,  1817;  d.  July  3,  1827. 
Charles  G.,  b.  October  23,  1801;  m.  January  12,  1824,  1st, 
Eliza  McArthur,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth;  2nd, 
Susan  Macy,  widow  of  Reuben  and  daughter  of  John 
Folger,  June  18,  1858;  d.  April  13,  1882. 

Frederick  G.,  b.  February  14,  1804;  d.  July  6,  1817;  drowned 
in  the  harbor  when  sailboat  upset. 

Henry,  b.  March  17,  1807;  m.  Eliza  Starbuck,  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Elizabeth,  November  14,  1833;  d.  March  6,  1900; 
Eliza  died,  1903. 

Family  of  Charles  G.  (7)  —  Zenas  (6)  —  Micajah  (5)  — 
Benjamin  (4)  —  Nathaniel  (3)  —  James  (2)  —  Tristram  (1) 

Charles  G.  Coffin  was  born,  October  23,  1801,  on  Nan¬ 
tucket;  died,  April  13,  1882;  married,  1st,  January  22,  1824, 
Eliza  McArthur,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth  (Folger) 
McArthur;  2nd,  January  18,  1858,  Susan  Macy,  widow  of 
Reuben  and  daughter  of  John  Folger. 
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Children: 

Lydia,  b.  November  11,  1824;  m.  November  6,  1844,  Dr.  Clark¬ 
son  T.  Collins,  son  of  Job  and  Ruth  of  Utica,  New  York; 
d.  July  26,  1864. 

Frederick  G.,  b.  January  18,  1827;  m.  November  21,  1849, 
Rebecca  Ann  Arthur,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Delia; 
d. - . 

Zenas,  b.  April  13,  1829;  d.  June  3,  1829. 

Zenas,  b.  May  3,  1830;  m.  Eliza  Jane  Field,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Eliza,  October  2,  1853;  d.  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  October  26,  1874. 

Charles  Henry,  b.  November  29,  1832;  m.  Charlotte  M.  Miller, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Ann,  December  9,  1862; 
d. - - . 

Jane,  b.  March  26,  1835;  m.  Edward  W.  Perry,  son  of  Nathan 
and  Jane,  November  10,  1874;  d. - . 

Arthur  M.,  b.  August  21,  1837;  d.  May  27,  1860. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  December  20,  1839;  m.  Darwin  Green,  son 
of  Darwin  A.  and  Harriet  B.,  September,  1878;  d.  August 
6,  1928. 

Everett,  b.  October  26,  1842;  d.  March  3,  1869,  on  burning 
ship  Y.I.,  Rio,  S.A. 

Abbott,  b.  January  28,  1845;  m.  Agnes  Sawyer,  daughter  of 
Captain  Charles  Sawyer,  May  1,  1873;  d. - . 

Family  of  Henry  (7)  —  Zenas  (6)  —  Micajah  (5)  —  Ben¬ 
jamin  (4)  —  Nathaniel  (3)  — James  (2)  — Tristram  (1) 

Henry  Coffin  was  born  on  Nantucket,  March  17,  1807; 
died,  March  6,  1900;  married,  November  14,  1833,  Eliza 
Starbuck,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth. 

Children: 

Charles  Frederick,  b.  April  8,  1835;  m.  Eliza  P.  Gardner, 
daughter  of  John  and  Eliza;  d.  April  10,  1919;  Eliza  P. 
died  March  12,  1916. 
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Lydia,  b.  December  8,  1836;  m.  Richard  Boardman  Everett, 
son  of  Charles  and  Prudence  Scribner  of  Boston,  May  22, 
1856;  d. - ;  Richard  died  August  3,  1871. 

Susan,  b.  December  22,  1839;  d.  May  20,  1894. 

Henry,  b.  August  21,  1842;  d.  September  25,  1847. 

Levi,  b.  June  3,  1844;  m.  Anna  C.  Swain,  daughter  of  David 
and  Eunice;  d.  January  24,  1932;  Anna  died  March  8, 
1930. 

Eunice,  b.  December  4,  1845;  m.  William  C.  Rogers  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  son  of  Arthur  and  Sarah,  December 
4,  1869;  d. - . 

Orville,  b.  February  13,  1849;  d.  April  15,  1850. 

Mary  Swift,  b.  August  14,  1851;  m.  George  L.  Carlisle  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  November  13,  1876;  d.  May  12,  1935; 
George  died  May  26,  1930. 

Cornelia,  b.  July  5,  1854;  d.  August  11,  1861. 


Gravure  Pictures  of  Coffin  House , 
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Haskell 

COFFIN  HOUSE  AT  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Original  part,  seen  in  the  rear  left,  the  home  of  Tristram 
Coffin  junior,  was  built  about  1653.  Ten  generations  of  Coffins 
have  gone  in  and  out  of  this  house.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Merriam 
(Margaret  Elizabeth  Colman)  in  1929  presented  the  house  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  parents,  Elizabeth  Low  Coffin  Colman  and  Moses 
Colman.  See  pages  2 1  and  300. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


My  thanks  to  friends  of  Nantucket  who  have  generously  allowed  the 
use  of  pictures  from  their  collections: 

Walter  Willard  Boyd  Louis  S.  Davidson 

Georce  Fee  Fidelis  Harrer 

Arthur  C.  Haskell  William  H.  Tripp 

PORTLF.DGE  HOTEL  (Col  FIN  MANOR),  BlDEFORD,  ENGLAND 
State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

w.g. 
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THE  OLD  NANTUCKET  MILL 

This  mill  is  200  years  old  and  the  last  of  four  mills  which 
provided  flour  and  meal  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  island 
and  feed  for  the  animals.  It  was  built  with  timber  from  wrecks 
and  pegged  with  hickory  pins.  See  page  37. 


Fee 


ELIHU  COLEMAN  HOUSE 

Built  by  Elihu  Coleman,  a  young  carpenter  and  “housewright”, 
in  1722  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  after  his  marriage  to  Jemima 
Barnard.  Eight  children  were  born  to  the  couple  in  this  house.  Here 
Elihu  wrote  the  first  protest  by  a  Quaker  in  New  England  “against  that 
Anti-Christian  Practice  of  Making  Slaves  of  Men.” 

Here  Micajah  learned  the  carpenter  s  trade  and  fell  in  love  with 
Eliliu’s  daughter,  Abigail.  The  “chowder  party”  (page  57)  took  place 
in  this  house. 

House  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Blair.  Here  Mrs. 
Blair  (Elizabeth  Hollister  Frost)  wrote  the  novel  this  side  of  land,  an 
island  epic  (Coward-McCann).  Here  also.  Mrs.  Blair  is  cultivating  the 
island  heather  for  distribution  to  all  interested.  See  page  245. 


Tripp 


SHIP  MARIA 

William  Rotch,  owner,  in  1785,  sailed  on  this  ship  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  to  England  in  twenty-three  days.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Rodman,  and  his  mission  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  Nantucket  whalers  in  England.  See  page  103. 


Davidson 

HOUSE  OF 
MICAJAH  COFFIN 
This  house  was  built  by  Mica- 
jah  in  the  first  years  of  his  mar¬ 
ried  life,  about  1760.  Here  he 
lived  until  his  death  at  ninety- 
one  years  of  age.  The  house  still 
stands  on  Pine  Street,  owned 
(1948)  by  Franklin  C.  Lamb  Jr. 
See  page  64. 


Boyd 

MICAJAH’S  CANE 

Micajah’s  cane  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Lister  Carlisle.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  the 
great,  great,  grandson  of  Micajah. 
See  page  188. 


From  the  Collection  of  the  State 
Street  Trust  Company,  Boston 

THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE 


Reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  showing  the  Old  State  House  from  State  Street 

This  is  the  site  of  the  first  "Town  House"  of  Boston  and  the  Market 
Place.  The  present  Old  State  House  contains  parts  of  the  structure 
erected  in  1712.  It  has  served  as  Town  House,  Court  House,  Province 
Court  House,  State  House  and  City  Hall. 

Micajah  Coffin  sat  in  the  chamber  for  the  representatives  on  the 
second  floor  (fronting  the  street  now  called  Washington  Street)  for  eight 
years.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  new  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill. 
See  page  116. 
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From  the  Collection  of  the  State 
Street  Trust  Company,  Boston 


THE  NEW  STATE  HOUSE  and  HANCOCK  HOUSE 

From  a  rare  print  by  Senefelder 

As  Micajah  Coffin  saw  the  new  State  House,  built  by  Charles  Bul- 
finch  1 795'1 797-  At  the  left  is  the  Hancock  House,  the  center  of  Boston’s 
social  and  political  life  when  John  Hancock  was  governor,  1780-1793; 
it  was  a  noble  stone  house  built  in  1737  by  John  Hancock’s  uncle, 
Thomas  Hancock;  removed  in  1863. 

At  the  right  are  the  Ticknor  and  the  Amory  houses;  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
considered  the  Amory  house  (now  the  Union  Club)  his  Boston  home. 
See  page  122. 
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ZENAS  COFFIN  S  HOUSE 
9  Pine  Street 

Zenas  Coffin  built  this  house  in  the  early  i8oo’s.  Here  he  spent 
the  active  years  of  his  life  as  the  leading  whale  oil  merchant  of  the 
island.  Substantial  in  every  detail,  it  has  many  interesting  features. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  George  L.  Dyer  Sr.  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Christine  Zaremba.  See  page  176. 


Tom  married  Anna  when  she  was  sev¬ 
enteen  and  their  second  child  was  Lucre- 
tia.  The  two  portraits  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Trumbull.  See  page  165. 


Lucretia  Coffin  Mott 
1793-1880 

Abolitionist  and  Social  reformer 


WILLIAM  COFFIN  1756-1836 

Portrait  by  William  Sxoain 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  figures  in  Nantucket  history.  Deeds  in 
the  Registry  record  his  progress:  barber,  peruke-maker,  deputy  post¬ 
master,  postmaster  appointed  in  Washington’s  administration,  trader 
and  finally  merchant.  He  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  assaulted  Micajah, 
who  was  seventy-one.  He  became  a  most  influential  political  figure. 
See  pages  140-157  and  203. 


Fee 


WILLIAM  COFFIN  S  HOUSE 

Union  Street 

Here  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  was 
entertained  by  William  Coffin  in 
1826.  In  this  house  plans  wrere  made 
for  the  organization  of  the  Coffin 
School  “for  Coffins  only”.  The  iron 
railing  was  formerly  on  the  steps  of 
the  Nantucket  Bank  when  robbed 
in  1795.  See  page  203. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Burns  (Marjorie  Mills). 

JARED  COFFIN  S  HOUSE 

Pleasant  Street 

Here  Sir  Isaac  was  entertained  by 
Jared  Coffin  during  a  second  visit  to 
Nantucket  in  1829;  the  house  had 
been  recently  completed  and  was 
probably  the  first  brick  dwelling 
built  on  the  island.  See  page  209. 

Owner  (1948),  Allan  Melhado. 
Name:  “Moor’s  End”. 

(photo’r  not  known) 
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ADMIRAL  SIR  ISAAC  COFFIN,  Bart. 

»759-i839 

This  portrait  hangs  in  the  Coffin  School.  It  was  painted  in  1808  by 
Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.  (1753-1835).  See  pages  121  and  201. 


COFFIN  SCHOOL,  Winter  Street 

Founded  by  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  in  1826  to  give  “a  good  English  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  youth  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  late  Tristram  Coffin’'. 
See  page  20 1: 

This  building  was  completed  and  opened  1854.  Now  used  by  the 
Public  Schools  for  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 


Davidson 


THE  ATHENEUM,  Federal  Street  near  the  Post  Office 

One  of  the  first  buildings  to  be  built  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1846. 
Charles  and  Henry  Coffin  aided  Maria  Mitchell,  the  librarian  and  her 
father,  William  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  Atheneum  Association, 
in  all  the  plans  for  rebuilding  and  providing  books  for  a  new  library, 
relics  for  a  museum  and  the  equipment  of  a  hall  for  public  meetings. 
See  page  220. 


M.M.  Ass’n  Exhibit  Boyd  M.M.  Ass’n  Exhibit  Boyd 


“BELL  HEATHER” 
Erica  cinerea  L. 
See  page  242 


“CROSS-LEAVED  HEATHER” 
Erica  tetralix  L. 

See  page  243 
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EUNICE  COFFIN  MACY  HOUSE,  99  Main  Street 

Eunice:  eldest  daughter  of  Zenas  Coffin 

After  the  marriage  of  Eunice  to  Thomas  Macy  an  old  and  simple 
three  bay  house  was  extended  to  the  west,  making  a  five  bay  house  with 
a  beautiful  doorway  and  impressive  hall  and  staircase.  The  oldest  por¬ 
tion  may  date  1770,  the  reconstruction  1830.  See  page  255. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  Julian  H.  Harris. 


“LING,”  A  SCOTTISH  HEATH 
Calluna  vulgaris  L. 

See  page  244 


“THE  CORNISH  HEATH” 
Erica  vagans  L. 

See  page  244 


CHARLES  G.  COFFIN  HOUSE 

Charles:  elder  son  of  Zenas  Coffin 
78  Main  Street 


Davidson 


Charles  G.  Coffin  House,  78  Main  Street,  built  in  1831.  The 
brown  stone  trim  and  the  doorway  with  very  plain  panels  were 
expressions  of  Charles’s  Quaker  convictions;  he  also  wanted  a 
“walk”  on  the  roof  when  other  new  houses  were  being  dressed  up 
with  “cupola”.  See  page  245. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Warland. 


Portrait  by  William  Swain 
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CHARLES  G.  COFFIN 
1801-1882 
See  Chapter  VI 


HENRY  COFFIN  HOUSE 

Henry:  youngest  son  of  Zenos  Coffin 
75  Main  Street 

Built  in  1833,  Henry  aimed  at  an  attractive  contrast  to  Charles’s 
house  by  having  granite  trim  for  the  bricks  instead  of  brown  stone  and 
a  cupola  on  the  roof  instead  of  a  “walk”.  See  page  250. 

Owner  (1948),  Miss  Elsie  Carlisle,  grand-daughter  of  Henry. 


Portrait  by  William  Swain 


HENRY  COFFIN 
1807-1900 
See  Chapter  VI 


LYDIA  COFFIN  CROSBY  HOUSE  90  Main  Street  I>a'ldson 

Lydia:  second  daughter  of  Zenas  Coffin 

Built  about  1828,  Zenas  probably  saw  this  house  being  built  as  he, 
a  sick  man,  sat  in  his  house  on  Pine  Street  and  looked  down  Traders 
Lane.  See  page  251.  Owner  (1948),  Robert  W.  Stark. 


MARY  COFFIN  CROSBY 
HOUSE 

Mary:  grand- daughter  of 
Zenas  Coffin 

96  Main  Street 

Built  by  Benjamin  Coffin 
and  Mary  Coffin  Crosby  soon 
after  their  marriage  in  1836. 
Benjamin  was  the  son  of  Jared 
who  built  “Moor’s  End”  on 
Pleasant  Street  and  the  son’s 
house  followed,  in  many  fea¬ 
tures,  the  plan  of  the  father’s 
house.  See  page  257. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  John 
Ditmars,  great  grand-daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Mary. 
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Davidson  MARy  COFFIN  SWIFT  HOUSE  91  Main  Street 

Mary:  youngest  daughter  of  Zenos  Coffin 


Built  about  1820.  A  very  old  house  was  used  in  its  construction.  Its 
four  bay  front  and  its  extensive  garden  make  it  one  of  the  unique  houses 
of  Nantucket.  See  page  253.  Owner  (1948),  Herman  E.  Riddell. 


ANN  COFFIN  CROSBY 
MACY  HOUSE 

Ann:  grand-daughter  of  Zenas  Coffin 

86  Main  Street 

Built  shortly  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Ann  to  George  C. 
Macy  in  1839.  The  house  is 
plainly  adapted  to  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  lot  but  it  seems  to  rise  up 
and  with  its  well  proportioned 
door  and  frame  proclaim  its 
intention  to  take  a  place  with 
the  six  other  Coffin  houses  on 
Main  Street.  See  page  258. 

Owner  (1948),  Mrs.  Kent  F. 
Matteson. 
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JETHRO  COFFIN  HOUSE 

(Near  Cottage  Hospital,  West  Chester  Street ) 


Built  1686  as  a  wedding  present  to  Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary 
Gardner  from  their  fathers.  See  pages  24  and  300. 

Owner  (1948),  Nantucket  Historical  Association. 


ln  thlS  cartoon>  Henry  S.  Wyer,  a  Nantucket  photographer ,  pictured 
xchat  would  happen  if  a  statue  epidemic  started  at  the  Coffin  Reunion, 
hot  only  would  Tristram  and  Dionis  be  honored  but  many  others: 


Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  the  last  Indian:  Abram  Ouary,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  the  other  prominent  Coffins  (faces  taken  from  ac¬ 
tual  photographs)  would  sit  waiting  and  anticipating  their  own  statues. 


